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LETTERS FROM THE SOUTH. re 


Lerrer [X. 


A prominent trait in the French mismanagement of this colony is 
their so often changing the Governor-general. The successor to Voirol, 
who has just arrived, will make the sixth that they have had in ‘aha 
~— Bourmont, Clausel, Bertheztne, Duc de Rovigo, Voirol, and D’ , 
General Voirol, however, is not to leave Algiers immediately :. this is to 
me an agreeable circunistance, as he is a frank, kind-hearted Helvetian, 
who has shown me much hospitality. It was singular that I should 
meet under his roof with a translator of my own poems. cig. Hee 
day at the General’s, I was shown into a room where his secretary, Capt. 
Saphor, was sitting at his papers. He rose to receive me with uncom- 
mon cordiality, and expressed a wish to make my acquaintance, saying 
“T have read your poetry,” &c. &c. &c. “ Pshaw,” I said, “ you French- 
men are always paying compliments ; I’ll be sworn, now, you never read 
two lines I ever indited.”” ‘* But I beg your pardon,” he replied, pull- 
ing out a drawer and handing me several clean-written sheets. ‘‘ That 
is a specimen of what I have already done in the translation of ae 
poems, and I mean to translate them all, if my military life will allow 
me leisure.” I read the version, though I cannot say coolly or candidly ; 
my heart, suborned by vanity and gratitude, knocked up my head from 
being an impartial critic, and my nerves were flustered (to use the title 
of a comedy ascribed to the late Lord L———-) by the “* Uneapected 
Surprize.”” Besides it is only a Frenchman who can judge competently 
of the French style; but everybody gives Saphor the character of a 
highly-accomplished man. 

A day or two after the new governor’s arrival our consul waited upon 
him, and took me with him for presentation. Count D’Erlon received 
us very civilly. Though he has not the hearty man of his prede- 
cessor, he is a gentleman-like old man. His age is said to be sixty-nine; 
but he looks much older, owing no doubt to his hard military life. , He 
has an excellent reputation as a soldier ; but a more unworn man methinks 
would better suit the critical state of the colony. "The Count is splen- 
didly lodged in a house that belonged to the som of that Dey of 
whose death made way for the last one, Hussein Pasha: the cham 

nt alcoves and recesses, gilt on the ceilings with Barbari¢™ 

Excellency seated the British consul, the vice-consul, and mysel: 
# sofa; drew in his chair beside us, and talked in the warmest Manner of 
his partiality for the English. The source of his affection for*Our Coun- 
trymen was his having fought so many bloody battles with them in the 
Jan.—voL. XLVI. NO. CLXXXI. B 
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Spanish Peninsula. We have a proverb in the North, “ that seratch- 
ing and biting is Scatch folk’s wooing ;” in like manner it: would 
seem that Count D’Erlon’s love for us had been, won by being so often 
brought to the scratch. ‘Ah! what brave men,” he exclaimed, 


a 


“ are the British soldiers ; and how loyal their officers, and what cour- 
tesy, nay, brotherly love, subsisted between the combatants!” In short, 
he could not express the tenderness with which the French and English 
cut each other’s throats during the Peninsular campaigns. “‘ What has 
become,” he said, “ of yourfamous General Eel? I have had many parleys 
with that gallant man,’”’ “ Eel,” I thought to myself, “‘ that is a military 
fish I never heard of ;*? but Mr. St. John at once enlightened my niind 
by saying to the Count, “ General Lord Hill is now Commander-in- 
chief of the British forces.” 

The new Governor has made his debfit to-day by a proclamation to 
the natives which is worthy of Mawworm, and begins thus :—“ In the 
name of God, clement and merciful! Praise be to God, the Lord of the 
Universe, who will judge us all at the day of judgment! We hope in 
his goodness and we repose upon his strength. It is he who rewards 
the good, and who punishes the wicked; for he knows our most secret 
thoughts, and nothing is hid from him, At the end of ages he will raise 
up the dead ; for he is all-powerful and alone powerful.” After this 
Count D’Erlon styles himself Khalif of the King of the French, and he 
endites his proclamation “ 7’ all Arabs, great and small.”” The Moors of 
Algiers have been forced to get up a voluntary féte in honour of the new 

vernor; I was present at it when it was celebrated in one of the 
argest houses of Algiers. The entertainment consisted of coffee and 
sweetmeats, and dancing in the French style. Of course, the Moors 
never dance ; but they had a concert of their own music, and miserable 
it was. I was touched with compassion when I heard the discord of 
their barbarous instruments, that outraged harmony and melody, and 
seemed to mock even their own humiliation., They seemed to me more 
pitiable than the Hebrews by the waters of Babylon. 

You advise me not to speak my mind too freely among the French. 
It is good counsel. Decorum enjoins that a stranger, phumped so freshly 
among them as myself, should be reserved in passing pager on their 
colonial policy in a settlement so full of difficulties. I keep this maxim 
in view; and except by some random words about the Pépiniére, I have 
never found that I have given them offence. I must say also that the 
leading officers, both civil and military, whose acquaintance I have 
made, treat me in the most amicable spirit, and there is no courtesy lost 
between us. On certain sore points respecting their maltreatment of 
the natives I purposely abstain from all declamation, because I see, by 
the French press, that the nation at large is sensitive on the subject ; 
and I have the fullest hopes that ameliorated conduct will result from 
the reflections of the French themselves. At the same time, on an 
point where I find their minds obtuse I will frankly own to you that 
abandon reserve, and speak out to them like a true citizen of the world. 
Whilst a chance remains that this colony may introduce civilization into 
Africa, I cannot look down the vista of futurity with indifference, or 
converse perpetually on so interesting a subject with amg te dca’. hts: 
I admire several traits in their penal code; but I cannot forbear telling 
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them that it is still, if possible, more merciless and unmeasured than our 

own, I have studied in detail, from the most authentic documents, their 
whole system of galley-slavery, and it is enough to make the flesh creep 
on your bones. Further, they have not abolished the practice of expo- 
sition on the pillory—a mode of punishment which would the 
author of evil himself to surpass, in devising means for hardening the 
shamelessness of guilt, for excluding the possibility of reformation, for 
torturing penitence to despair, and for degrading at once the sufferer and 
the spectator, And yet it was but the other day that I heard of a 
French officer, nominally and in rank a gentleman, having been con- 
demned to be put into the pillory and exhibited in the public square, 
Do you blame me that, in every company I went into, [ spoke freely 
against the pillorying of an European amidst a rabble of Moors, 
Kabyles, and Jewish shoe-blacks? The wretched object of this sen- 
tence is, I grant you, an adventurer. He obtained, I know not how, 
in Spain or Portugal, the rank of a lieutenant-colonel ; but he is evi- 
dently a bad subject, from his having been convicted of ss silver 
off five-franc pieces. Very well, and let him be punished condignly ; 
still, however, let justice be tempered with mercy. After standing in 
the pillory for an hour, he is to be kept a year in solitary confinement, 
and then sent for ten years to the galleys. The galleys alone, one would 
think, was punishment enough for any crime short of murder, When 
the poor devil. heard of his presentation to the mob of Algiers being 
about to be an overture to his other sufferings, he exclaimed, “ I might 
survive all the rest of my punishment, but the pillory will kill me.” 
Unfortunately, he was the husband of an amiable woman, whose 
family is highly respectable. When the officers of justice led him 
away to prison, his wife was left alternately swooning and convulsed 
in her lone lodgings, with scarcely a franc to purchase medicines for 
restoring her. They conveyed her to the hospital, where she lay for 
three days moaning and complaining that her heart was bursting and 
would break: on the third day she died literally of grief*. 

The day that I heard of this sentence, I dined by invitation téte-a- 
téte with M. Lawrence, the Procureur du Roi, and I did not lose that 
opportunity of arguing against the superfluous, not to say impolitic bar- 
barity, of superadding the pillory to so severe a sentence. I combated 
his doctrine, that law has a right to inflict the moral torture of disgrace 
on any peccant individual, to a degree that utterly shuts out the possibi- 
lity of his future reconcilement to society. I said, “ If se choose to hang 
a man for scraping silver coins, you give him a brief punishment, the 

- public ignominy of which, whilst it is unavoidable, is perhaps reste 
by its awfulness. Even by going to the galleys, no doubt this miserable 
man will lose character, and small may be the chance of his eyer re- 
deeming it. But why wantonly annihilate the last vestige of such a 





* The letter in which I wrote an account of this case to a friend in England is 
now before me; but it is torn, by the opening of the seal, exactly at the where 
I mentioned the particulars of the sentence. I believe I understate it, from fear of 
going beyond the mark. If I could confide in my memory, I should say that the 
culprit was condemned to three years’ solitary confinement, and twenty years at 
the galleys. That he was sentenced to at least ten years of galley slavery I could 
depone to having heard. 
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chance, by driving his soul to ir even before he to the galleys ? 
Oh! Sir,” I said, “in the name of civilization, I appeal to you to apply to 
the high authorities at home, and to spare us the sight of an European in 
ras | of Algiers. Is it thus that you are introducing civilization into 

ca?” The Procureur at first looked gravely ; but when my remon- 
strance grew warm, he burst into a loud laugh, “ C’est bien drole,” he 
said, “ that a poet should be lecturirg the first law-officer of Algiers!” 
I implored him to consider my very freedom of speech as a mark of my 
confidence in his humanity, and to forgive my zeal, if it had uninten- 
tionally any appearance of officiousness. He replied, “I give you 
credit for good motives, and J will think over this matter *.” 

Among the French from whom I have experienced civilities here, I 
have particularly to thank Colonel Maret for his efforts to procure me 
the best specimens of Algerine poetry. Indifferent, I must own, are the 
best; but that is not the fault of the gallant Colonel. He mentioned 
my name to Ben Omar, the ex-Bey of Titeri, who, though no longer a 
prince, is one of the richest and most influential Moors at Algiers, and 
counts a Dey amongst his nearest ancestors. Colonel Maret brought 
me next day an invitation to dine with him, which was doubly gratifying 
to me as a mark of hospitality from a total stranger, and as a means of 
Peeing, at least, as much of the domestic manners of the Moors as can 
be exhibited in a dinner from which the charm of woman's society is 
shut out. At six o’clock I repaired in company with the Colonel to the 
town-house of Ben Omar. It is situated in one of the gloomiest 
alleys of Algiers; but it is nobly furnished with :. At the servants’ 
lodge, or floor that enters from the ground, a nephew of our host, a 
sprightly lad about thirteen, dressed so becomingly that he might have 
trod the stage, welcomed us both, and shook us by the hand. The 
negroes in the hall told us that their master was not yet arrived from 
the country, but might be expected every moment ; and in the mean 
time they requested us to walk upstairs. Colonel Maret, however, 
who perfectly understands both the Arabic language and Moorish 
etiquette, told me that it would be thought more polite if we were to 
wait for his ex-highness's arrival. The tread of his horse very soon 
announced his coming, and the quadruped preceded Ben Omar in 
entering the ground-floor, through which he passed into his stable. 
Our host apologized in French, which he speaks very fairly, for having 
detained us; he then took a candle and gave another to his chief 
negro, and by the light of these we marched upstairs to the Salle da 
manger. It is aroom after the Moorish fashion which I have already 
described, with the difference of having only one upper side room divided 
from the one below by a curtain of silk richly embroidered. The walls 
are hung with an infinity of pistols, guns, scimitars and yataghans, or- 
namented with gold, silver, mother-of-pearl, and ivory. The ottomans, 
too low to be called sofas, are of rich crimson silk, well besmeared with 
gold. My attention, however, was diverted from contemplating inani- 
mate objects, by a living bit of furniture in the room, namely, the 
younger nephew of our host, a boy about four and a half years old. I 





* That my advice had any influence I scarcely flatter myself. 1 rather believe 
that the alteration of this poor man's destiny arose from fortuitous circumstances ; 
but so it was, that his exposition in Algiers never took place. 
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never saw puerile beauty to match this indescribable cherub, with his 
large blue eyes and auburn hair. What is painting, what is sta » to 
the living workmanship of nature? The beauty of the little infidel 
made me faithless to the curiosity which I owed to the scene before me, 
and I could rivet my eyes only on him, whilst the ex-Bey was courte- 
ously describing his curious armoury, and showing us his Damascus 
blades, with minute histories of many persons of distinction whom they 
had had the honour of decapitating. 8 

The guests were Colonel Maret, two other Frenchmen, and myself. 
Our host placed me on an ottoman, and after taking a few whiffs of a 
long pipe, handed it to me moist from his own lips, as the greatest 
respect that can be shown to a stranger. At last the dinner-table was 
brought in, or rather a large round tin tray, which was placed on a 
slight elevation from the floor. In the midst of it was a bowl of ex- 
quisite rice-soup, and each of us having squatted himself cross-leg 
on a low cushion like so many tailors, we were helped to a pes of 
soup a-piece, and we fed ourselves with wooden spoons, The plates 
were fine English porcelain. Before each of us was placed a long 
napkin, which our host told me was of Smyrna cloth. Next camea 
large broile& fish, deliciously flavoured and stuffed with pudding: it 
was sent round, and every one clutched a portion of it with his fingers 
and thumb. By my faith, I thought, on tasting this regale, for aught 
that the French can do in civilizing African cookery, they may as well 
stay at home. I was so pleased with the fish, that I desired to be 
helped a second time from it; whereupon the ex-Bey, with exemplary 
politeness, grasped a handful of it and laid it on my plate. 

Behold, my friend, what it is to move in high life, and to see the world! 
Presently we had roasted fowls, flanked by some savoury dishes of ve 
tables, well soused with oil, and by and by followed couscousou. he 
pullets we tore asunder by strength of hand, but with ineffable delicacy. 
Meanwhile my heart was yearning after the rich legumes that were 
floating in gravy, as golden bright as the clouds of a summer sunset. 
There was no spoon, and so I poured a part of the vegetables on my 
plate, and by the aid of a piece of bread, and my spoonless fingers, 
whipped considerable portions into ry mouth. “ For shame !”” methinks 
you are already exclaiming: “is this your high life, to sit pawing your 
food like a squirrel? Could you not have asked for a spoon?” Well, 
I did so when the couscousou came in; but in the mean time I was 
desperately hungry. For the glorious couscousou we of Christendom 
were allowed spoons, aud though our words could not describe its re- 
lish, our mouths did it ample justice without uttering a word. Since 
the days of my boyhood I never ate a heartier dinner : 

But pleasures are like pop ies spread, 
We seize the flower—its bloom is fled ; 


Or like the snow-falls on the river, 
A moment white, then gone for ever. 


How limited is all human felicity! In twenty minutes I found that 
my appetite was playing me false, and that I was tasting the subsequent 
dishes of the feast rather out of courtesy than inclination. Ben Omar, 
who was attentive to us all, but particularly to his English guest, 
pressed me frequently. I asked him if it was a custom in the 
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of the Regency. He has travelled through Italy and France; and at 
Paris he received the cross of the Legion of Honour, in reward of his 
services to the French. He is about forty-seven, His conversation, 
without being brilliant, is sensible; and his manners are so like those 
of the general gentleman of the world, that you speedily forget his 
wearing a turban. He told me that in his town and country house he 
has an establishment of eighty-four servants, and that he is besides 
obliged to give hospitable meals of bread and chopped mutton preserved 
in grease to about five hundred Moorish rustics, whenever any of them 
choose to come to town. He spoke to me feelingly of the miseries which 
Algiers had suffered under the government of the Turks; and the 
greatest sufferer, he said, of the Mussulman population was the Dey 
himself. Even the last and most fortunate of all the Deys, Hussein 
Pasha, lived but as a prisoner in his own palace at the Kassaba for 
some twelve years. He durst not sleep nor stir out of it, and he never 
left it till the French dethroned him. 

On the roadside, as you go out by Bab-el-Oued, there are the tombs 
of six Deys who were all successively elected and beheaded on the same 
day. , Why did they compete,” I said, “for a throne which was 80 

recarious?” He answered me—“ They did not compete. When the 
janissaries elected a Turk to wear the caftan, he durst not refuse it. I 
would rather have been the lowest shopkeeper in Paris than the Dey of 
Algiers.” 

‘ talking ahout the Turks, I told him an anecdote of one of the 
most distinguished Algerine Turks who came over to London and waited 
on the Minister of Foreign Affairs, Lord Bathurst, who received him, 
of course, with due respect. But his Algerine Excellency thought that 
etiquette required him also to pay his respects the next day to Lord 
Bathurst’s cook. He was shown into a lower.saloon, and cookey was 
brought thither with his apron before him, and his shirt sleeves tucked 
up. Panic-struck was the lord of the frying-pan, as he gaped at the 
salaam of his Oriental visitor; and he ran back to his kitchen in a stew 
of astonishment. “ Aye,” said Ben Omar, “ the simple Turk thought 
that your manners were like those of Algiers. Here it was necessary 
for the Dey’s cook to be his confidential friend, for a little mistake in 
his cookery might have affected his Highness’s stomach to a degree 
that might have created the necessity for a newelection, Thus the cook 
was a high dignitary at the Court of Algiers; and for that matter, so 
was the hangman—a very great officer indeed, gah inferior to 
the Hasnagee, or Prime Minister.” At parting the Moor shook me cor- 
dially by the hand, and requested me to come to see him at his country- 
house. “ Have you any beech-trees on your estate?” I asked him. 
“Oh, yes, plenty.” ‘Then you will receive me under one of them.” As 
we were going home, one of the lean Frenchmen enquired what possible 
curiosity I could have about the beech-trees on the ex-Bey’s estate ? 
“ My motive,” I replied, “ was simply to ascertain whether I could, 
with a safe conscience, address him in the words,— 


“Tityre, tu patule recubans sub tegmine fagi.’ 
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Letrer X. 


I went yesterday with Mr. St. John to witness the ceremony of open- 
ing the Tribunal of Commerce, of which Mons. La Croutz, I understand, 
is to be President ; but at this initiatory meeting the Procureur du Roi 
took the chair. The object of this institution is to relieve the high Jus- 
_ ticiary Court of Algiers of cases which are purely commercial ; and it is 

thought that the detisions of the new Board will be disembarrassed_ of 
many legal delays are inseparable from other jurisdictions. The 


- ceremony on this occasion was imposing. The principal staff-officers 
of the army were seated on one side of t and the foreign consuls, 
the Jewish Rabbins, and the chiefs of the Moorsand Arabs, on the other. 
I sat beside the British consul. ») 


This subject reminds me that I have yet a some of your 
questions respecting the laws and government of this country, since it 
came under French domination. I need not tell you that the settlers 
are too small and heterogeneous a body to claim a self-elected legislative 
representation ; and it will probably be a long time before the colony 
will be strong enough to demand a constitution. But I do think that 
it would be politic in France to grant them that boon as soon as the 
number of settlers amounts to a few thousands. At present I believe 
their families can only be counted by hundreds. My zeal I avow to you 
is enlisted in the cause of French colonization ; and I wish the French 
to colonize, as the English were wont to do of old ; I say of old, because 
our colonial policy has evidently taken a less liberal turn since the war 
of American Independence. Moreover, I must speak on this subject in 
general terms, without digressing into special exceptions. Generally 
speaking, our colonies have possessed constitutions; and to that circum- 
stance, still more than to our naval power, I attribute our colonial 
superiority. Compare the history of British and French foreign settle- 
ments, and you will find that the former, upon the whole, have been 
more or less successful, and the latter always more or less unsuccessful. 
What has given us the advantage?—In my opinion it has been our 
having granted to our settlers, for the most part, free institutions and 
elective representation. Then it was that the States of North America 
acquired their energy. On the character of those puissant daughters, Eng- 
land had stamped an image of herself—a sovereign of the world. They 
threw off, you will tell me, the parent yoke ; aye—but what right had the 
parent to impose a yoke? The very resistance of those children proved 
that they were our legitimate children—and not our bastards. Besides, 
consider—before we drove them into self-emancipation, what gallant and 
loyal, because free, colonists we had in these North Americans! Re- 
member the figure they made when brought into direct hostility with the 
colonists of France. In 1745, the British colonial militia stormed the 
French fortress of Louisbourg, which had cost France 30,000,000 livres ; 
and thus struck the first decisive blow at her North American possessions. 
Had the French colonists in Canada been equal in condition, and there- 
fore in character, to those of England, Wolfe would have attacked 
Quebec in vain. Few things have been more remarkable than the su- 
periority of the British ss over the Canadian Milice. Each 
hody was composed of colonists ; but the English were freeholders, and 
therefore acted with a self-dependance and vigour which the French 
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retainers of a degenerate noblesse were. incapable of emulating. In the 
meantime, the European settlers here continue to be governed by French 
law modified by military government: for the decrees of the Governor- 

neral have the force of laws. This military government, however, 

as two important checks: one of them is an express understandit 

that the Governor’s decrees shall make no departure from the reach 
code, except in cases of palpable and peculiar necessity. The other is, 
his responsibility to. higher authorities at Paris, whose letters can reach 
him in. a week. 

From the date of the conquest of Algiers, in June, 1830, to that of the 
recall of General Bourmont, in the September following, there could 
hardly be said to be an organized government in the country. At the 
latter perfod General Clausel arrived, and his administration had at least 
the merit of being energetic and systematic. He formed the different func- 
tionaries into a council of government, which he subdivided into three 
departments of finance, justice, and the management of theinterior. To be 
sure, there is no defending some of Clausel’s proceedings at Algiers, such 
as his treatment of the Turks, and his confiscations of both religious and 
civil property ; but still his government was firm and without conflict. 
Not so was that of his successor, Bertheztne. They say he was well- 
intentioned, but he was either very unfortunate, or wanted force of 
character. The expeditions into the interior which he go" up always 
ended in the French retreating faster from the interior than they had 
marched into it. Next, at the end of 1831, came out as governor the 
Duke of Rovigo; and, in a month after him, the Baron de Pichon, as 
Intendant Civile. By a decree which the French government issued out 
that year, it was clearly their intention to have divided the civil and 
military management of the colony; but Pichon found his authority nul- 
lified by the imperious Rovigo, and he was not supported by the authori- 
ties at home. Rovigo’s government was always active, and in some 
points commendable. In 1832 he had to combat the most critical cir- 
cumstances of the colony. There were actually five thousand French 
soldiers sick in the hospitals. He had to defend the cantonments, to 
protect the settlers, and at the same time to sally forth against the in- 
surgent natives, who were looking in almost at the gates of Algiers, and 
whitening its precincts with their bernouses. In this emergency he 
appealed to the French inhabitants of the capital, and in three days a 
national guard was organized and armed. Tatts a month it garri- 
soned the city, maintained public order, and allowed the regular troops 
to go out and fight the enemy. . 

But in Rovigo’s administration there are circumstances of much less 
agreeable recollection. ‘The massacre of the Arab tribe of El Offias was 
a hideous business, which, if he did not authorize, he at least never 
either investigated or punished; and the subsequent execution of two 
Arab chiefs, who came, relying on the faith of nations, to negotiate a 
peace betweem their own people and the French, was a foul act of mur- 
der. Their heads were struck off and publicly exhibited in Algiers. 
These are ugly affairs; but let Englishmen look to the south as well as 
to the north of Africa. 

I come now to the dispensation of justice among the natives. Before 
the conquest it was dispensed by the Cadi, a religious man, educated in 
the mosque, and belonging to the class of the doctors of law. To these 
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doctors of law, with the Mufti at their hcad, there was sometimes an 
eppeal from the Cadi’s jurisdiction ; and there was also a right of refer- 
ring any sentence to the Dey—but the latter kind of appeal had become 
almost obsolete. Every city and large village had its Cadi récognized by 
the Dey, as far as the sabre of his — power extended. e more 
remote Arabs had their Sheiks, who, in lieu of the Cadis, exercised a 
fatherly power, which enabled them in their kindness even to take off 
people’s ey Besides the Cadis, there were Amins, or Deacons of 
Corporations, who could flog, amputate, and inflict punishments short of 
death ; and several of these Deacons of Corporations, I am told, are 
still. authorized by the French, in order to console the natives with shows 
of the bastinado. 

The ordinary forms of administering justice among the Moors were 
very simple. [n civil matters the complainant, whether resident or a 
stranger, challenged his adversary to follow him eo before the 
Cadi, whose tribunal was open from morning till night, Ifthe defendant 
refused to a r, the Cadi, on application, sent his Tchaouz to seize 
him. The Mchacuzes were the aches of his court, and the executors of 
his orders. When the defendant was brought before the judge, if it was 
found that he had wilfully attempted to escape from justice, he had a 
eo chance of receiving the bastivado by way of an overture to his trial. 

fe was called in the presence of his prosecutor to confess or deny the 
charge against him. If he was cast, and if it was a matter of debt, re- 
specting the payment of which the culprit wee his incapacity, a cudgel 
was applied to the soles of his feet, and the strokes of it had a wonderful 
efficacy, not only in restoring to the creditor recollections of his own sol- 
vency, but in producing a frank avowal of his sentiments before the court. 
In cases of theft, the Algerines, like all other Mahometans, uted to cut off 
the hands of the light-fingered gentry. I was besought for charity the 
other day by a thief, who had his hand cut off by the executioner thirteen 

ears ago. It was evident, in the operation, that the sawed bone had never 

een covered by the skin, and, horrible to relate, I thought I could dis- 
cern even the dried-up marrow. The beggar, by way of exciting my 
tenderness, thrust the stump almost under my nose. 

About political and military crimes, alleged or real, the Cadi had no 
occasion to exert himself. Culprits of this sort were brought before 
the Dey and his officers, who simply troubled them with a few questions, 
the answers to which were elicited by physical torture, after which they 
dispatched him. 

The husband who could prove his wife’s infidelity had a right, by the 
law of the Koran, to starve her to death: in point of fact, however, she 
was oftener sewed up in a sack and drowned. Yet, even in cases of 
adultery, pecuniary compromises were not unknown. 

When any of the Jews had a dispute with a Mussulman, the case 
was submitted toa Mussulman Cadi; but for misdemeanours among 
themselves they were amenable to their own Rabbins and to an officer 
denominated their King. This office was always purchased from the 
Dey by some rich member of the Jewish community. It gave the right 
of levying certain taxes, out of which his Judaic ey was 
to reserve a profit. The French have allowed it still to subsist. The 
Rabbinic Judges had the same powers with those of the Cadi in matters 


both civil and criminal, and they had at their disposition a special 
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executive force. The contempt of the Turks for the Jews drew forth a 
sort of toleration from their carelessness ; at the same time this contempt 
was not the only guarantee which the Hebrews had for their independent 
judicature. The Prophet had, in some sort, prescribed respect for the 
Law of Moses. The Koran further says, respecting Christians, * Let 
them be € judged according to the Evangelists.” By appealing to this 
text a istian, with no great difficulty, obtained on the Mussulman 
soil the delegated protection of his own sovereign in the person of the 
resident consul, except in alleged offences against the we or govern- 
ment of the country, nor even in those cases was a *s interference 
alwa%s prohibited. 

Respecting the French tribunals, I could easily copy an account of 
them from the documents of the last year, 1833; but this year Mons, 
Lawrence has arrivéd, commissioned in conjunction with other authori- 
ties to make very material alterations in the whole justiciary system, 
Matters are thus in a state of transition, the details of which are com- 
plicated, and, from all that I can learn, not yet finally arranged ; so I will 
keep aloof from a subject which I could attempt but imperfectly to ex- 
plain. As far as I can form any judgment of the change which is at 
present in operation, it will tend to establish harmony between the 
French and Malometan law; but it will continue, I should think, to 
maintain that ascendency which the French code and courts of on 
have assumed over those of the natives. With no great nght to hazard 
an opinion, I should imagine this to be desirable. Mussulman justice 
is simple in its forms; but it is also slovenly, and its judgments are 
rarely if ever written. Algerines have complained to me of the French 
having broken faith in at all interfering with their right to be governed 
by their own laws ; but there was no article to this effect in the capitu- 
lation of Algiers, and it was better that there should not. Generally 
speaking, there is little interference on the part of the French with the 
decisions of Mussulman or Rabbinic judges in cases between natives; only 
that no capital punishment can be inflicted without the authority of the 
colonial government. Some of the Moors, they say, are sorry for this, 
and would still prefer drowning faithless wives : indeed, if French scandal 
ean be believed, domestic executions of that sort have actually taken 
place, though I doubt the fact. Apropos, a case occurred lately which 
produced a great sensation. A Moorish woman eloped with a French 
officer ; her husband reclaimed her, and the Cadi would have restored 
her to him, but she complained to the French authorities that her hus- 
band intended to kill her, and she was allowed to remain under Christian 
protection. Her husband protested that he had not theslightest wish to put 
her to death, but only desired to have her back under his own roof, that 
she might be delivered of a child which he believed to be his own, 
When the injured Moor spoke with a French lawyer on the subject, and 
was asked if he meant to take back the frail one to his arms, he answered 
indignantly, “‘ No! When the lion approaches to an accustomed fountain 
and finds that the dogs have slaked their thirst at it, he turns away from 
it in disdain.” The decision for protecting this woman excited such a 
pe ey among the Moors, that one of their chief Cadis resigned his 

ce. 

Inclined as I am to believe that the growing connexion between the 
French and the natives, and the increase of complicated social rela- 
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tions arising from thence between them, will require a more artificial 
system of jurisprudence, I cannot say that what I have seen of a Moorish 
court of justice failed to impress me with respect. In that which I 
visited, the Cadi was seated on a dais, with an assessor on each side of 
him ; texts of the Koran were written on the wall behind him, and be- 
fore him was a MS. copy of the holy book. He was a mild-looking 
elderly man, perhaps sixty or less. I admired the patience and pains 
which he evidently took to investigate the case, the anxiety with which 
he seemed to consult his assessors, and the amicable tone in which he 
spoke to the parties and witnesses. There was nothing of the Justice 
Shallow about him. The parties pleaded for themselves; indeed the 
woman needed no advocate ; they were furiously hostile ; and yet, strange 
to say, taey were not man and wife. It was a case of alleged cheatery 
to the amount of eighty francs. The male, the defendant, deposited his 
shoes at the door before entering the court; he was a great lout, and I 
believe a rogue, for, without understanding Arabic, I could perceive that 
he stammered and was confounded on being questioned. His female 
accuser, according to the ungallant custom of the.country, was not ad- 
mitted into the court, but delivered her pleading from behind a window 
that was grated with iron bars: she unveiled herself, and with a slender 
shrivelled neck, fiery black eyes, and a shrill voice, presented the re- 
semblance of an unfledged sparrow-hawk, She had a tongue, as the 
Irishman said of his wife, that would bother a rookery, and so by her 
glibness, and a good cause, she overcame her antagonist. 


Letrer XI. 


All the Algerines, Jews included, speak a Patois dialect of Arabic, 
though they affect to write the language purely in studied compositions. 
Before the conquest, a printing press was unknown in Algiers: about 
two years ago the French established the “‘ Moniteur Algerien,”’ which 
they promised should be written both in their own language and in that 
of the natives ; but this paper is a mere government gazette, with only a 
few Arabic words for a motto, and is no way calculated to enlighten 
Africa. 

Leweson, who wrote about Africa some sixty years ago, says that it 
was then rare to meet with a reading Moor; if you did, his library con- 
sisted at most of the Koran, and some commentaries upon it, with a 
couple of prayer-books and some old Moorish chronicles: the last of 
these lucubrations, the chronicles, he describes in the most contemptuous 
terms, They are prolix, he says, and stuffed with the marvellous—more 
stupid even than the works of our monkish chroniclers. Notwithstanding 
all this, | wish I understood Arabic, and were young enough to sit down 
to study those Moorish chronicles. None of them, I understand, go farther 
back than the times of Barbarossa and his brother: those adventurers 
are the pet heroes of Algerine romance. 

Hearing, however, that there was such a thing as modern Algerine 
literature, I applied for information to the Professor who is appointed 
by the French government to teach Arabic here. He is an Egyptian, 
and his name, by a singular conjunction of the familiar and scriptural, 
is Johnny Pharaoh ; but he is a worthy Johnny, and not in the least 
like his namesake of Red Sea memory. When I asked him if he could 
help me to any modern Arabic poetry that had been written in or about 
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Algiers—‘ Modern Arabic poetry!’ he exclaimed ; “ why there is no 
more a poet.on the face of the earth.” Hem, I thought, Johnny, your 
truth is more plain than pleasant. “ But, let me see,” he continued, 
“ perhaps there may be some slight exception to the general barrenness 
of modern poetry in a few of the popular songs, which are clever, but 
licentious.” ‘“ t will not do for me,” I replied ; “ you must help me 
to something warranted moral.” “Oh, then, you must have something 
warranted dull.’ Well, home, his translations came to me, and sure 
enough, no fault of his, for I know he translated them faithfully, they 
were somniferously dull. Canning was once asked by an English clergy- 
man how he had liked the sermon he had preached before him, “ Why, 
it was a short sermon,’’ quoth Canning. “ Oh! yes,” said the preacher, 
“you know I avoid being tedious.” ‘“ Ah! but,” replied Canning, 
** you were tedious.”” In like manner, though those translated sonnets 
were but six in number, I thought them as wearisome as if I had clam- 
bered through a hundred. The poetaster concludes by saying, “ Write 
on my tomb that I have been murdered by my black-eyed Gazelle.” 
“ And she served you right, you caterwauler,” I responded. 

The popular songs of Algiers are by all accounts very gross. Those son- 
nets which my friend Pharaoh translated for me in one oe are tolerable, 
that they are modest, and express, however monotonously, the feeling of 
sentimental love. How such a feeling can exist among the Moors is to 
me surprising. From all that I can learn of their domestic manners, 
that pure but free intercourse between the sexes, which is the prelude to 
our courtships, which ripens acquaintance into friendship, and refines 
sensation into sentiment, cannot be known among this oe sep When a 
man wishes to have a handsome wife and the daughter of a respectable 
family, he either bribes one of her negresses, or hires some female mer- 
chant of trinkets and millinery, not to carry her a love-letter, but to give 
him a true and faithful description of her person, eyes, stature, com- 
plexion, features, &c. Now, in the true and faithful report which he 
receives there is always some chance of the portraiture being flattered, 
for his informants wili very naturally convey a hint of their commission 
to the marriageable lady, and, like the Judges of Russia, be apt to take a 
bribe on both sides. The zealous match-makers will, therefore, act up to 
Lord Bacon’s definition of poetry, and accommodate the shows of things 
to the wishes of the mind. Thus, the lover, with dreams of beauty in 
his heart, may find himself betrothed one fine morning to a hag ora 
dowdy; and when her veil is lifted, the Lord have mercy upon him! 
How blessedly different is the matter with us : we deny our devotion even 
to personal beauty, when the soul’s free and good will is not fascinated. 
Nevertheless, I cannot help suspecting that there are stolen means of court- 
ship between the young Moors and Mooresses more than are commonly 
avowed in the description of their manners. By the way, it was no bad 
trait in the character of the last Dey of Algiers, Hussein Pasha, that he had 
affection enough for his daughter to wish her to marry a husband of her 
own choice. To be sure the proceeding was not quite in our style of 
romance. He took her toa window under which he had brought together 
some of the best-looking men of Algiers, and he bade her make her elec- 
tion. She chose—ah! sinking of poetry!—a handsome youth, whose 
vocation was that of a wrestler. And yet, after all, has not Shaks 
made Rosalind fall in love with Orlando from seeing him wrestle? The 
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anecdote sete a ee ma free will in matrimony was 
even a ‘ 

Leweson, cacy he was scarcely more fortunate than myself in getting 
translations of any interesting Algerine poetry, mentions one exception. 
Itisa by a Moorish Cadi of Algiers, interspersed with prose, and 
is entitled “ A Dialogue between the Wine and the Wax-candle.” It is 
remarkable that the jolly Cadi should have made wine the subject of 
eulogy. The scene is a nuptial chamber, where the bride and bride- 
groom heightened the joys of their first evening by a cup of the forbidden 
wanes. The poet not unnaturally figures their imaginations so exalted, 
that they heard the wine and the wax-light speak out, and maintain a 
controversy about their comparative claims to the gratitude of the happ 

ir:—“*I am a sun in their chamber,’’ quoth the wax-light; “when 

eaven is dark, I bring beams to their eyes by which they can see each 
other’s beauty.””—“ Ana I put a new life into their life, and a new soul 
into their soul,” responds the wine. The lovers are flattered by the 
controversy, and encourage it; but I suppose get at last overdazzled 
with the eloquence of the one candidate, and overcome by the influence 
of the other. There exists, I believe, a translation of this poem in 
German. Leweson’s account of it makes me think it has a spice of 
originality, though, I fear, a little prurient. 

n a general view of the Algerines, I should not despair of their be- 
coming one day a literary, scientific, and highly-refined people. Our 
common idea of the Moors is, that they are savage and unsocial, but that 
is as vulgar an error as blackening the visage of Othello, They are 
generally courteous and intelligent. Captain Rozet affirms* that the 
majority of them are better educated than the majority of Frenchmen, 
i. e. that fewer of them are ignorant of reading and writing. It is true 
that their schools are not conducted on the Lancasterian system, as we 
were told by a would-be discoverer of mare’s-nests; but they diffuse a 
pretty general education, and every Moorish boy learns to read the Koran, 
to write, and to cast accounts by the four first rules of arithmetic. I 
have already alluded to an historical work by a living Moorish Algerine, 
entitled “ The Mirror of Algiers,’’ which, with all its faults, is not des- 
titute of interest. 

I have obtained a French, and, I believe, a literal translation of one 
effusion of the modern Algerine muse, which, if not intrinsically worth 
much, is at least curiously interesting from the subject. It was written, 
I imagine, by some one of the Turks or Colouglis, whose beautiful coun- 
try-seats were ravaged and confiscated by the French. If my version of 
it should seem to you like the unfortunate sermon, to be “ both brief and 
tedious,’ | pray you not to mistake it for sheer prose, as you will disco- 
ver rhymes if you will look out for them. 


LAMENTATION FOR THE FALL OF ALGIERS.--BY A NATIVE PORT. 


A.arsrs, once a victress and queen, 

Who will bind now the wounds she deplores ? 
Her heart is a fountain of tears, 

Oh! I'd lay down my life for the bold Algerine 
Who could banish the cross from our shores, 
And restore thee, my country, Algiers ! 





* In his * Voyage dans \* Regence d’Algers.”’ 
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But our battle by traitors was lost, 

And our bravest were blind with despair ; 
Like drunkards they fell heap on heap : 
Hence, my reason with frenzy is cross’d, 
My lips breathe but accents of care, 

And my eyelids are strangers to sleep. 


Destruction hangs over our town, 

The Jew pt $ over our tears, 

His hyena-like laugh is now free. 

In the dust of defeat and disgrace trodden down, 
Can I live to behold thee, Algiers ! 
J must leave thee, my country, and flee, 


All night sorrow scorches my brow, 

And the day brings no Idnger its sweets ; 

I am sentenced in exile to roam, 
For the Nazarine tramples us now ; 

The Infidels swarm in our streets, 

And our home is no longer our home. 


Weep, weep, for our glory is quench’d, 

Our arms and our ensigns are gone ; 

And the foe has his banner unroll'd 

In the forts where the locks of our treasures were wrench’d, 
Our eyes swam in tears to look on, 

Theirs sparkled in counting our gold, 


From our gardens and bowers we're thrust, 
Asking, friendless, a morsel of bread ; 

And our bravest and best are undone; 

Oh! would, where my forefathers sleep in the dust, 
I could Jay down my desolate head, 

I would fly from the light of the sun! 


They have hew'd down our booths and chiosques ; 
Nay, our women have sold them their charms ! 

They have fled to the spoilers’ embrace: 

To the pourers of wine, that demolish'd our mosques, 
They have gone, to the Infidels’ arms, 

Oh! live I to tell the disgrace ? 


No children shall spring from our beds, 

Our fruits are the spoil of the foe ; 

Our Patriots by lands and by seas 

Are scatter’d,—Heaven's anger is over our heads ! 
But Alla will pity our woe ; 
There is mercy in all his decrees. 
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SABBATH MORNING, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ CORN-LAW RHYMES.” 


Rise, young mechanic! Idle darkness leaves 
The dingy town, and cloudless morning glows ; 
Oh, rise, and worship Him who spins and weaves 
Into the petals of the hedge-side rose 

Day’s golden beams and all-embracing air! 

Rise, for the morn of Sabbath riseth fair! 

The clouds expect thee—rise ! the stonechat hops 
Among the mosses of thy granite chair: 

Go, tell the plover on the mountain tops, 

That we have cherish'd nests, and hidden wings,— 
Wings? Aye, like those on which the Seraph flings 
His sun-bright speed from star to star abroad : 
And we have music, like the whisperings 

Of streams in heaven : our /abour is an ode 

Of sweet, sad praise to Him who loves the right. 
And cannot He, who spins the beauteous light, 
And weaves the air into the wild flower’s hues, 
Give to thy soul the mountain torrent’s might, 

Or fill thy veins with sunbeams, and diffuse 

Over thy thoughts the green wond’s melody ? 
Yea, this and more He can and will for thee, 

If thou wilt read, engraven on the skies 

And restless waves, “‘ That Sloth is misery ; 

And that our worth from our necessities 

Flows, as the rivers from his clouds descend!” 





TASTE. 


BY THE SAME. 


When o’er her dying child we hear 
The hopeless mother sigh, 

“ There is a better world,” we sob, 
“ Can such affection die?” 

Perhaps, it can ;—for wolves and worms 
Have their affections, too ; 

And passion sometimes loves the false 
Even better than the true. 


But Taste— in its infinity, 
Its beauty, and its might— 

Walks through the beams of common day, 
In robes of heav'nly light : 

A are a deuthen Eve, 

© man’s pure bosom given : 

They meet—earth’s Eden is not lost ! 

They part—to meet in heav'n! 


What power, like that which turns to bliss 
The mournful and the dull, 

And from the dust beneath our feet 
Calls “p the beautiful, 

Can bid the hopes of frailty soar, 


Undying Life, to thee ? 


Pride dies with man ; but Taste predicts 
His immortality. 
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THE ELEMENTS OF CONVERSATION ; 


OR, TALKING MADE EASY. 


ConvERSATIONAL talent is assuredly one of the most enviable qualifi- 
cations for society. To be agreeable to those with whom we associate 
seems to he—with a very few exceptions—the principal object of every 
man or woman who mixes in the world, let their sphere of action be what 
it may; and if one may judge by the great number of persons who try 
to achieve that end, and the very small number who succeed, the science, 
or tact, or art, or whatever it may be called, is by no means of easy ac- 
quisition. 

That the power of talking is to a certain extent a gift, nobody can 
deny: there are numbers of men of firet-rate talent, of deep erudition, 
and general accomplishment, who are unable, for want of this peculiar 
faculty, to express themselves agreeably to their companions, and so do 
justice to their own undoubted talents. There are others who can talk flu- 
ently and even wisely, where their eloquence is useless, who are perfectly 
unable to stammer out a sentence in a place where their oratory might 
be efficient and serviceable. A member of Parliament who will 
harangue after dinner, usurp the whole talk of the day, and pour forth 
arguments, facts, reasonings, and deductions, just as if he were Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, or Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, goes 
to his seat inthe House of Commons, where his voice is never heard, 
except in a cheer, a groan, the crow of_a cock, or a téte-d-téle conver- 
sation with his neighbour. 

Men addicted and habituated to any one pursuit are not good talkers, 
Upon their own particular science they are strong, and therefore bold ; 
but however gratifying their one science may be as a subject for a cer- 
tain time, a change is sought ; and the geologist who has been in pos- 
‘session of the company for an hour gives place to the astronomer who 
leaves his predecessor silent for another hour, until he is relieved by the 
zoologist, who, in Ais turn, occupies a third similar period of time, ,and 
so ends the evening. 

Artists are generally good talkers—at least those who, by foreign 
travel, and a course of study essential to their art, have stored their 
minds with a variety of knowledge, without the ion of which, no 
painter can attain eminence. These, if they will, while in society, stifle 
the little jealousies, and restrain the trifling vanities, which struggle hard 
to show themselves, are always pleasant people—Lawyers less so; in 
general they are argumentative and dictatorial —the more eminent the 
lawyers, the less observable are their deteriorating qualities ; young bar- 
risters, who believe that talking is everything in their profession, and that it 
is necessary to be eloquent, as they call it, in private life, by way of hanging 
out a sign of what may be expected elsewhere, are occasionally too liberal 
in their contributions to the common stock. An Irish barrister, whose 
head is as full of figures as a plaster-shop, will inundate you with tropes 
and metaphors, and drive you half crazy with the incessant roulades of 
his honey-tipped tongue. 

edical men—especially those in great practice—are ordinarily agree- 
able co reo least when one has no occasion for their professional 
services. They mix generally in society—they see much of human life and 
Jan.—vou. XLVI. NO. CLXXXI. c 
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human nature—they know, in many instances, much more than any other 
class of men in the world; and although confidence in is 
never betrayed, the confidence which a knowledge of facts gives to a 
“ talker ’’ creates an attention and excites an interest which are in general 
amply satisfied by the results. Actors are bad talkers—they never talk of 


anything but themselves and their —they are always either on 
pve or behind the scenes. are exceptions to all rules, and 
it should moreover be observed that to congenial spirits, regular amateurs, 


and what are called lovers of the drama, these gentlemen afford a great 
deal of amusement by their animated descriptions of theatrical life. 

The best of all conversation is to be found, as is natural, in the best 
society. Far be it from us to say that there are no such things as 
foolish lords or silly ladies ; for in each “ after his kind,” there must be a 
variety ; but there can be no question that the most interesting conver- 
sation in which a man can participate is that, which is carried on by the 
principal actors in the national drama. To those accustomed to a con- 
stant intercourse with ministers and statesmen of the highest grade, with 
the leading members of either house of Parliament, in whose hands the 
destinies of the country are in fact placed, who know everything while 
all the rest of the world are guessing at it, and who discuss measures 
which are to be brought forward founded upon information already re- 
ceived and established, how worrying and tiresome must be that sort 
of monotonous twaddle which occupies two or three hours in every ordi- 
nary house after the ladies have retired, in which three or four gentle- 
men, some from the city and others from the minor clubs, begin to spe- 
culate upon what will be done, and upon what is likely to happen—the 
patient all the time knowing the exact state of the case on which they 
are arguing in the dark, scarce able to restrain himself from violating 
a confidence in order to set them right upon their surmises for the future, 
the event upon which they are arguing being, in point of fact, past. 

Your professed wag is another nuisance—a sort of man who sits 
watching for an opportunity to twist even the most affecting piece of 
intelligence into a joke, and if he have not quickness enough of his 
own to perpetrate this piece of absurdity, prepared to relate an anecdote 
of a friend of his, to whom he gives a name, which occurred at a place 
which he also designates, and which long before he has proceeded half 
way through it, you recognize as something your grandfather told you when 
he was dancing you on bie knee—the result is, the wag, having been the 
only talker for ten minutes, finds himself the only laugher at the end of 
that period, 

Soldiers and sailors who have fought and bled for their country are in- 
teresting as well as pleasant in society. Some there are, who fight over 
the campaigns of the mess-room and the ward-room, and enter into the 


conflicts which have occurred between themselves and their superior * 


officers—these are bores. Never invite a man who has a grievance, be- 
cause he is sure,the moment the wine warms him, to pour out all his 
sorrows, and detail all his injuries; and, ten to ene, if he have been 
what he calls very ill-used indeed, but he brings out of his pocket a 
heap of dirty-looking, long-folded letters, tied with a piece of faded red 
tape, which he calls “ documents,” and which, in spite of all your efforts, 
he will read through from No, 1 to No. 65. 

But to hear the modest details drawn forth from men of eminent ser- 
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vices is delightful—to have amongst us, heroes who have contributed to 
preserve the empire, and raise her to the highest pitch of glory, excites at 
once a proud and grateful feeling. In the — of the Duke of Welling- 
ton how impossible is it to take one’s eyes from the hero of a hundred fights! 
who, crowned with glory and with honours, and in the possession of every 
distinction this world can afford, remains the natural, unaflected mem- 
ber of society he ever was ; and who when speaking of those deeds which 
have immortalized him, speaks never of himself, but of all those, gene- 
rally, who executed his designs, and realized the bright anticipations of 
his wisdom and his genius, by their co-operation and support, . 

Authors, generally speaking, are not good conversationists—in nine 
cases out of ten they disappoint the expectations raised of them—it is, 
they tell us, “ one thing to say and another to do”’—it is one thing to 
write and another to say ; and certainly there is no judging from viva 
voce evidence of the wit and wisdom of many of our best writers. One 
sure way of settling the question is to collect a party of these scribes 
and wits—to have what is called “a glorious day” with half-a-dozen lis- 
teners. Each of these men is the céntre of a circle of his own—in that 
circle his taste and humour are felt and appreciated, and he is féted and 
loved even for his foibles; puta party of them together, with some lis- 
teners who know none of them, they all cower one before the other, or 
roll themselves up in their own independence, and just whisper dialogues 
in pairs round the table, until the listeners are tired with waiting, and 
the Amphitryon is wofully disappointed at the failure of his attempt— 
One lion at a time is your only chance, and that a bad one, if he has not 
good keepers. , 

The clergy are amongst the most agreeable of all companions. The 
best conversationist I ever knew was a clergyman. In these days, when 
education and refinement pervade all classes, the race of clergymen de- 
scribed by the novelists and playwrights of the last century have entirely 
passed away—The punch-making parson, with his wig awry, exists only 
on the canvass of Hogarth, or in the pages of Smollett. This country can 
now boast of a body of clergy unequalled by that of any other nation in 
the world, who bring to society a fund of information and knowledge, 
tempered by philanthropy and benevolence, and untinctured by gloom or 
affectation. 

But all these people whom I have described can talk more or less, 
better or worse; and ladies, who in these days do everything so well 
that it is difficult to say what they do best, are all au fait in conver- 
sation. A woman can write four sides of a most interesting letter about 
nothing, and give one all the pith of her communication im one line of 
postscript—she does much the same in talking,—and then she has so 
many accessories at command—her drawings, her books, her music—all 
these come to her aid in the morning, and in the evening, which, as 
Moore says, ; 

“ Brings their genial hour for burning,” 
she has thousands of subjects at her will, and plays them as dexterously 
as she would her cards at Ecarté, if that were the game. 

The le for whose use the Eyements of Conversation are published, 
and will be continued, are those who do not come out as they ought to 
do, and as they wish to do in society; who, especially in the morning, 
find a difficulty in starting a subject, or in following it up if it happen 
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to be put up, areas perme to believe the work will be found 
of the greatest utility. 

It originated in the remark of an extremely shrewd gentleman, who 
observed some short time ago, that, although the art of conversation was 
one so enviable and morte nobody had ever pro any method of 
teaching it. Anybody will admit that talking well is something better 
than dancing well, even in the outset of life, when the heels may best 
dispute the superiority of the head—and towards the autumn and winter 
of our existence, the merit of its permanency which makes it endure after 
the “ joys of our dancing days” have been killed by age, by gout, or a 
just sense of the ridiculous, give it a pre-eminence indisputable—yet 
there are professors of dancing in every street in London, and not one 

r of conversation. With music the same—but that as well as 
drawing, however varied the success of the pupil in ad relative to 
his taste or genius for the particular art or science, is purely mechanical. 
A great many fools sing and play beautifully. Of dancing it has been 
said, the greater the fool the better the dancer. Of drawing and 

inting it is a notorious fact, that some of our most powerful artists 
lone been little superior to inspired idiots ; and that there are now more 
than two or three in existence who are, except while employed in the 
studio, egregious asses and conceited coxcombs. 

These are amongst the exceptions to the rule I have laid down, as to the 
agreeableness of artists, and prove the possibility of being mechanically 
clever without the possession of a mind; yet all such accomplishments 
as these may be taught and acquired—why not the art of conversation ? 

With the exception of the few well known rules for conversation, and 
Swift’s humorous exhibition of refined society in Ais day,—and what 
greater compliment can be paid to that of ours ?—nobody has taken any 
pains even to submit the first rudiments of the art. 

The rules to which we refer are merely, not to interrupt others while 
they are speaking—to give everybody leave to speak in turn—hear with 
patience—answer with precision—never seem inattentive, which is ill- 
manners, and shows contempt, and contempt is never forgiven. 

Do not trouble the company with your own business—documents to 
wit—theirs does not interest you, why should yours interest them? Let 
every man speak in turn upon that of which he knows best how to 
speak—they will be pleased and the rest of the party instructed. Avoid 
long stories—if they are short, mind they are apropos. Swift says, “ he 
who tells stories must either have a large stock and a good memory, or 
must change his company often.” Never laugh at your own humour, 
and never think you are doing something agreeable by attempting to 
relieve a serious conversation by throwing in a joke. Nine hundred and 
seventy-five out of a thousand are matter-of-fact men—a joke with 
those 1s a shot wasted. Make as few puns as possible, except with a 
view to ridicule the system. Never make a pun to a Scotsman—he 
calls it “ letting a pun,” but he never understands it. 

These are almost the only general principles laid down, and they are 
much after the fashion of Dilworth’s directions for good behaviour, to be 
found in his oa (Ed. 1781, p. 61,) in which he expounds 
sundry rules for the observance of youth of both sexes in the best 
society. 

What is proposed in our Elements, is to show the young beginner 
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who feels a difficulty in starting as a talker the inexhaustible fund 
whence he may draw subjects for conversation. The face of the earth 
(to the unlearned at all events) presents no indications of the crystal 
spring or the teeming mine which lies beneath its surface; you must 
dig or bore (which in the present pursuit may perhaps be the more likely 
process) until you reach the hidden treasures. Our = is to 
show, that not a single phrase can be used in the English language, 
not an individual word composing that phrase uttered, which does not in 
itself afford materials for conversation. 

We shall this month merely give a few specimens illustrative of the 
art of “ Talking made Easy ;” but we trust, during the course of the 
year, to exemplify our position by a series of words which may enable 
— young beginner, without reference to the book, to originate or take 
a distinguished part in any conversation upon any topic whatever. 

We will suppose a pupil of our school staying in the country, and that 
he goes to call upon a neighbour of his father’s, a Sir George Flapps,— 
that he or some such person is admitted and ushered into a boudoir, in 
which is seated Lady Flapps, to whom he has been merely presented, but 
of whom he knows nothing—the servant bows him in—shuts him in, 
and leaves him in. 

This is awkward—the lady is not at a loss—Tyro is. He hits his 
boots with his whip—hems—pulls a poodle’s ears, and endeavours to 
say something. 

Lady Flapps loquitur. ‘ Sir George will be here in.a few minutes ; 
he has just gone to receive a sort of petition. There are some strolling 
actors here, and they want permission to act, but the Saints are all in 
arms against the players; and so Sir George, in the Duke’s absence, 
has been asked to support them.” 

Tyro merely hems again—again pulls the poodle’s ears, and again 
hits his boots—-and yet in this one little speech of my Lady’s, what a 
fund of materials is there for talk !—Just take the words, “ ‘The Saints 
are all in arms against the players; so Sir George, in the Duke’s ab- 
sence, is called upon for his patronage.” 

Take one—take all of these words, or any of them, and work them, 
Saints, for instance, to begin with. 

Just show your iantioline of the system of canonization—the expense 
of the ea 6000/.; denounce the worshipping of saints to show 
your orthodoxy—and then adopt the tena as her Ladyship applied it— 
expatiate upon the double-faced hypocrisy of the Claphamites, and 
Balaamites, and Peckhamites, and the flagrant absurdity of maintaining 
a pestiferous colony like Sierra Leone, to the destruction of human life 
in the cause of humanity—laugh at Aldermanbury; and if the lady 
should tell you that she has not the pleasure of the alderman’s acquaint- 
ance, simper to show your teeth, oa let her comprehend that you have 
heard the joke before. Then come out with a bit of originality, and de- 
clare, that for a protestant metropolis, never was there a city so entirely 
under the domination of Saints as dear old smoky London. St. James 
at court, and St. Giles at the other end of the town, are universally re- 
cognised ; contrast the splendour of the one with the squalid misery of 
the other. Talk of St. James’s as having been a hospital for lepers, and 
not looking very unlike one now. Hope that modern improvements 
will sweep away the dominion of St. Giles; and then have a touch at 
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St. Stephen’s, which will afford you an amazing number of ities— 
the lives, characters, and anecdotes of the 658 Members of the House of 
Commons—rake up the fire—talk of incendiarisms—Mr. O’Connell—any 
thing in short. There you have six hundred and fifty-eight subjects to 
work upon at a blow; or if you prefer sticking to the Saints, glance off 
by a natural ricochet to St. Luke’s. Moralize upon the madness of the 
times ; and having just touched St. Peter’s, Walbrook, with an eulogium 
upon its highly gifted rector, and a lamentation at his estrangement from 
general literature, you will naturally hit St. Paul’s. There opens a new 
field for your speculations—the Bishop—the Dean—all the Prebendaries 
and the canons—the heroes and authors who sleep beneath its floor, 
the sages and heroes whose monuments decorate its walls—satisfy my 
Lady upon these points: then have a touch at St. Dunstan—extol his 
feat of pu'ling the devil by the nose ; take the opportunity to preise Mr. 
Shaw’s beautiful tower; announce that the giants, which used to strike 
the chimes and delighted children and supplied pick-pockets for more than 
a century and a half, are now removed to the pure air of the Regent’s 
Park, to adorn the garden of Lord Hertford’s beautiful villa. Then tell 
her, that, however protestant our feelings may be, we have in London 
one Saint ‘nore than ever appeared in any Romish calendar in the world, 
whose name we have been pleased to give to a church opposite Newgate, 
by the name of Saint Sepulchre’s! Lead her gently from this to that 
popular fane, St. George’s, Hanover-square, the very name of which will 
awaken a thousand delicate recollections ; then run through all other 
saintly qualifications for her amusement, from the fire of St. Anthony 
to the dance of St. Vitus, and you will find you will have worked your 
word well, 

Then the next— the Saints are up in arms ”’—why not take arms, 
as Shakspeare says— 

“ Take arms, and by opposing, end them !” 


Rely upon it, Tyro, this is a word eminently fruitful in subjects for 
conversation. Begin with Virgil— Arma virumque cano ’’—proceed 
to a discussion of all the fights of antiquity ; come to England, indulge in 
a dissertation upon the battles which have been fought in our own country, 
or for our own country, in other lands ; compare, if you please, much to the 
disadvantage of the hero in the well Aaarelied wig and armour, the Dukes 
of Marlborough and Wellington : visit the Tower and see how the hero of 
Blenheim was attended by a pair of kettle-drums‘in a state phaeton. 
Imagine Wellington performing a similar pageant, and while you are at 
the Tower, speaking of arms, visit the great and small armoury, and 
especially the horse-armoury as arranged by Dr. Meyrick ; you will there 
see every sort of arms used at least in Europe for the last half dozen 
centuries, and find enough to talk about for a week. 

Recollect that the word “‘ arm” has been recently adopted by mili- 
tary writers as distinctive of any particular department of the service ; 
for instance, in describing a force, they speak of the artillery as an 
“ arm,”’ and of the country as an “ arm ;” whether this is purely cor- 
rect, or rather pedantic, is not now the question. Whichever way you 
individually look at it, you may treat it accordingly. 

Fire-arms taken, separately from those used in war, never can fail to 
excite attention. Look round and see, and you will find that, since every 
possible precaution has been taken to render the sportsman secure by 
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the aid of safety guards, concave wadding, percussion locks, and copper 
caps, the move of accidents in each eae has gradually increased. 
Take an opportunity too, for the sake not only of others hut yourself, to 
recommend the never putting away a fowling-piece loaded, or the giving 
it to a footman or under-butler when you come into the house ; the first 
thing he does being invariably to level it at two or three of the maid- 
servants in joke, one of whom he generally kills, and wounds the 
other two. 

Arms—taken not maliciously at all, forms as a word, the thesis of 
interminable discussions, ‘ She threw herself into his arms,’ is the 
commonest possible expression, used relatively to some high-spirited 
damsel who did no such thing, but coolly and collectedly walked down 
the stairs of her father’s house with her maid and a bundle, and stepped 
into the post-chaise all ready prepared by an Irish gentleman on the 
look-out for a fortune. 

Children in arms—this is a delicate subject, because what is so inno- 
cent as a dear little snub-nosed cherub with a cold in its head, ware mt 
in a shawl and carried about the Park or the Gardens in order to get health 
and strength? Remember, however, that you have never seen a quaker’s 
child in arms, and ask the reason; because upon that point the author 
cannot at present inform you. If you are very inquisitive and not very 
diffident, inquire at the same time who has ever seen a quakeress in that 
state which “ ladies wish to be who love” their friends, 

When Lord Nelson, having returned from sea with the loss of his 
arm, visited Yarmouth in Norfolk, the landlord of the Wrestlers’ Inn 
there, begged permission to call his house “ Nelson’s Hotel,’”’ and put 
up his Lordship’s arms over the door: to which the gallant admiral 
replied in some words which were afterwards jingled into what was 
then called an epigram, the point of which was contained in the following 
concluding couplet :— | 

“ To alter the sign of your house is but fair ; 
But you must be convinced that I've no arms to spare.” 

This will help you on—And then, talking of arms heraldically, never 
forget that the arms of Man are legs—that is, of the Isle of Man—this 
is a treasure for you ; use it accordingly. 

If you come to the third definition of arms, “ The ensigns armorial 
of a family,” you will open an entire new field. The art and 
mystery of Heraldry will lead you into wide discussion. The word 
Herald is derived from the Saxon word Herehault, which means the 
champion of an army; this was his original duty ; but in modern days, 
his occupations ave infinitely more numerous ; coronations, marriages, 
installations, creations, deciarations, and proclamations, are all under 
their management. At the head is the Earl Marshal, Duke of Norfolk ; 
The present Duke is a papist; this you need not allude to unless you 
are a party politicias There are three Kings-at-arms, and six heralds. 
They were in other days in higher estimation than at present. Richard 
the Third erected them into a corporation or college. The Romuns had 
a College of Heralds before him, by whom the questions of war or 
were decided. Homer says Stentor was the herald of the Greeks, and 
Shakspeare calls the cock “ the herald of the morn ;” which you will do 
well to separate in your mind from any notion of the “ Morning 
Herald * newspaper. 
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If you wish to into this subject, consult Moule’s “ Bibliotheca 
Heraldica Megnel Briteanien” where you will find a catalogue raisonée 
of no less oa hundred and ten works upon this subject, beginning 
with John R 's “Propositio,”’ a.p. 1469, consisting only of four leaves 
quarto, discovered accidentally by Mr. Brand, bound up with a col- 
lection of MSS.; subsequently bought at his sale by the Marquess of 
Blandford, and when the collection at White Knights was disposed of, 
bought by Dr. Dibdin for 126/.—this is the first ; the eight hundred and 
tenth, and last, registered by Moule, is “ Regal Heraldry, by J. Willemont, 
1821, illustrated by thirty-seven etchings.” 

A very superficial smattering will enable you to flourish off, as to the 
distinction of arms of Dominion, Pretension, Concession, Community, 
Patronage, Family and Alliance. The Escutcheon, Tincture, Charges and 
Ornaments follow, and in less than a week you will be able to set out a 
shield in all parts and points, from the dexter chief to the sinister base. 
The pale—the bend—the fess—the bar—the chevron—the cross—the 
saltier—and all the rest of it will be soon at your fingers’ ends, and never 
forget that Kings, Heralds, and Pursuivants are all inherently, col- 
lectively and individually, the most inveterate punsters in the world 
both in arms and mottos. Conceive a bee and three owls forming the 
armorial bearings of the family of Bowls; the crest of the Anguishes of 
Somerleyton being a snake, with the motto “ Latet Anguts””".(H being no 
better) in herba; and the supporters of Oliphant of Condie, being ele- 
phants. One punning motto, one of the five hundred, ought rather to be 
admired than ridiculed—That of the motto of the ancient House of For- 
tescue, It would be easy and almost absurd to make such a motto for 
it now, as “ Forte Scutum salus ducum ;” but the fact of which you may 
as well make yourself aware, if you do not know it already, is that the 
family is descended from Sir Richard le Forte, who bore a “ strong 
shield” before William the Conqueror at the battle of Hastings, and 
had three horses killed under him, and who assumed the addition of 
the French word “ escue” (scutum), so that in fact the motto and the 
name were simultaneously although punningly obtained. 

The arms of Armstrong are three dexter arms vambraced fessways. 
Three sinister hands couped at the wrist are borne by the Malmains. 
“Three legs couped above the knee sable,” by the family of Hosey ; 
* Three cocks,”” by Cockagne ; “Three Whales’ heads,” by the Whal- 
leys ; and “ Three Ravens,”’ by the Crokers. 

Leave we the Herald’s, and come to human arms. You have then 
& negative reason for talking of Miss Biffin—that most accomplished 
person, who, having been born with neither arms nor legs, contrived to 
paint miniatures and cut watch-papers with her nose; the above feats 
[ have seen her with mine own eyes perform at Croydon, where she was 
fairest of the fair. Illustrate this account by an anecdote equally true, 
which will be vouched for. : 

Miss Biffin, before her marriage—for married she is—if alive, and 
even if dead, was taken to Covent Garden Theatre early in the evening 
before the performance began, by the gentleman to whom she was after- 
wards united. He having some other engagement, deposited his fair 
charge in the corner of the back seat of one of the upper front boxes, 
whereupon, aided by long drapery, such as children in arms wear, and a 
large shawl, she sat as unmoved as immovable, enjoying the play and 
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the farce, not applauding in the ordinary style ing or 
expressing men at any needless delays by ants floor. 
The engagements, however, of her beau, proved longer than the perform- 
ance of the theatre. The audience retired—the lights were extinguished — 
and still Miss Biffin remained—the box-keeper ventured to suggest that, 
as all the company were’ out, and most of the lights were out too, it was 
necessary she should retire. Unwilling to discover her misfortune, and 
not at all knowing how far she might trust the box- , she expressed 
great uneasiness that her friend had not arrived as he had promised. 
‘** We can’t wait here for friend, Miss—you really must go”—was the 
only reply. she obtained from the obdurste janitor. 

At length Mr. Brandon, then box-book and housekeeper, hearing the 
discussion, came to the spot, and insinuated the absolute necessity of 
Miss Biffin’s departure, hinting something extremely ungallant about 
a constable. 

“ Sir,” said Miss Biffin, “ ! would give the world to go; but I can- 
not go without my friend.”’ 

“ You can’t have any friend here to-night, Ma‘am,” said Mr. Bran- 
don ; “* for the doors are shut.”’ 

** What shall I do, Sir?” said the lady. 

“ If you will give me your arm, Ma’am,”’ said Brandon, “ 1’ll see you 
safe down to the stage-door, when you can send for a coach.” 

“ Arm, Sir!” said the lady. “ I wish I could, Sir: but I have got 
no arms.” 

“* Dear me, Ma’am,”’ said the box, book and housekeeper, “* how very 
odd! However, Ma’am, if you will get upon your legs, I will take 
every care of you.” . 

“‘ IT have not got any legs, Sir,”’ said Miss Biffin. 

This rp puzzled Mr. Brandon, who professed himself as much 
astounded at the intelligence as the waiter at the tavern with the three 
guests,—of which more under some other head,—and had not Miss B.’s 
faithful friend arrived just at the moment via the stage-door, it is impos- 
sible to imagine what would have happened. Her intended, who was per- 
fectly alive to all the little peculiarities of his beloved, settled the affair 
in a moment, by bundling her up, lifting her from her seat, as Cesar 
died, “‘ with decency,” and carrying her off upon his shoulders as a 
butcher’s boy would transport a fillet of veal in his tray. 

So much for arms, if you choose to stop there; but you have still 
an infinity of matter in store if you prefer going on. 

Change, however, is everything ; versatility delights, and, as we hope 
to show, instructs. Soleave your arms aud take up Absence,—the next 
substantive in my Lady’s speech. 

You may begin this subject pathetically: a dash of sentiment is by 
no means disagreeable, pom although with Lady Flapps it might neither 
be deeent nor discreet to begin any of your nonsense, nothing is more 
likely to attract the attention of a gentle, soft-dispositioned, tender- 
hearted girl, than some reflection upon absence, Ten to one—since 
people cannot always have their own way in this world—that every girl 
you speak to, has some distant friend, or perhaps lover, whom she 
would be most happy to see. Touch her upon this point,—listen if 
she sighs,—see if she blushes,—or watch if a tear trembles in her eye. 
Then work the word well: you will please her without doing yourself 
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any harm; on the contrary, the chances are, she will be so delighted 
with your sympathy, which she has close at hand, that she will begi 


ed eh wom for your tenderness of feeling than she previously 
lamented the distant object of her contemplation. 

If, however, you should not find “ Absence,” in its first — a suffi- 
ciently engagin ic for a society, do not prose any longer, but come to a 
secagliehees ind al the genuine anecdotes upon record of absent men. 
Men absent, although present, coming under the second definition of 
the inattentive. 

You may first relate some anecdotes well known and registered in 
the annals of Norwich of a most worthy clergyman, now no more, who 
removed from that city to a snug and delightful retirement in the vi- 
cinity of London, and in the county of Surrey, which really and truly 
seem incredible although perfectly true. The chief instance of his 
absence was that which occurred on his wedding-day,—or rather that 
which was to have been his wedding-day. He had parted with his 
Dulcinea at eleven o’clock at night, the marriage was to take place at 
eleven in the following morning. Our reverend friend rose ; forgetting this 
part of his daily engagements, and finding it a beautiful morning for fish- 
ing, in which sport he delighted and excelled, he betook himself to the 
neighbourhood of , and began his diversion, at which he remained 
occupied until it grew late and he grew hungry. 

In the meantime, the déjefiner a la gman was prepared, the 
guests were assembled, the blushing bride covered with all the white- 
ness that satin, muslin, and orange-flowers could impart, was waiting. 
Messages were sent to his house: nobody knew anything of him. The 
canonical hours were past, and when, at half-past six, he returned with 
five brace and a half of roach and dace out of the Waveny, delighting in 
his success, and was met by the reproaches and fury of an father and 
revengeful brother, from whose resentment nothing but his cloth preserved 
him, with unfeigned sincerity he begged on for his forgetfulness, 
offered them three of the dace, and pro to be married the next day. 
The dace were indignantly refused, and the lady declared no power on 
earth would induce her to marry him. He sat down to the rejected 
fish by himself, and said to his servant, “ Dear me, what a pity it was 
you did not remind me about my marriage!” He died sing 

He went to Walker's shop, the eminent optician at Charing-cross, to buy 
himself a pair of spectacles ; and, after having tried a great variety without 
suiting himself, he put on a pair without glasses—the mere tortoiseshell 
frame-work—for which he insisted upon paying, declaring that he never 
had such good glasses in his life. 

He was in the habit, having a living in the neighbourhood of Nor- 
wich, of riding towards his church, but, at about a miie from the village, 
of dismounting, and reading over his sermon, while passing the bridle of 
his horse over his arm, the gentle animal followed till he came to the 
churchyard gate, where the sexton’s boy was ready to take charge of 
his steed. One day he pursued his wonted plan, and stopped at 
| churchyard gate. ‘The sexton's boy was there, bowed, and stood 
atull. 

“ Take the horse,” said the reverend pastor. 

“ What horse, your Reverence ?” eaid the boy. 

“ Billy,” said the clergyman. 
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** Where is he, Sir?” asked sexton. ; 

“ Here,” i mare OH “here”? he was not, for he had, 
during the walk, slipped the bridle off his master’s arm, and was absent 
without leave. 

* What shall I do? go after him, Sir ?’’ said the boy, when the rec- 
tor had established the certainty of his departure. 

** Oh, no, my boy, no!” said the rector. “I dare say [ shall find 
him somewhere as I go back.” 

These are perfectly authentic facts. So are those much better known of 
a nobleman not long deceased, whose abilities and attainments were 
of the highest order, but which were certainly overlaid in @ most 
extraordinary manner by this absence or abstraction. Upon one occa- 
sion, this Earl, being on a visit toa Baronet of his acquaintance, ex- 
pressed his intention of riding over to see and, if asked, to dine with a 
friend who lived some ten or eleven miles off. He accordingly took his 
ride, discovered his friend, found him at home, and readily accepted his 
invitation to diuner sans fagon, not having, indeed, “ the appliances and 
means to boot’? to dress,—nothing could be more agreeable than. the 
visit; and the Earl, who drank little of any wine, mounted his horse 
to return to his original host. Away he rode; the night was dark,— 
the wind whistled,—and all at once his Lordship took it. into his head 
he was to be stopped and robbed. In the midst of this reverie, he heard 
the clatter of horses’ hoofs behind him. In an instant he felt convinced 
that a highwayman was in pursuit of him; from a trot he broke into a 
canter ; so did the pursuer. This excited him the more, and he eet off 
in a gallop ; but the faster he galloped, the faster galloped his deadly 
foe. At length having, at the risk of his neck, reached the lodge of his 
friend’s park, his servant rode forward to get the gate opened. 

** Who’s there ?”’ said the Earl. 

** Me, my Lord,” replied the man. 

** Who's me ?”” 

“ Richard, my Lord.” 

The mystery was solved: the dear absent Earl had taken fright at 
the sound of his own groom’s horse, and had ridden away from the man 
at such a rate as to render it absolutely necessary for him to put on, at 
highwayman speed, to keep up with his noble master. , 

The same Earl had a habit of thinking aloud, and the story you may, 
under this head, give, has been often told, but of different people. It is 
as well not to mention the real name, because it might annoy a most 
amiable and agreeable gentleman, and the story tells just as well without 
it. It wasat White’s. His Lordship was standing before the fire, looking 
at himself in the glass, when that member of the club who shall be name- 
less came in. The Earl shook hands with him, and inquired after his 
health, talked of the weather and of the news; and then suddenly 
falling into a reverie, looked at him steadily in the face and holdin 
him all the time by the button: said—to himself—“ umph—shall 
ask him to dinner ?—I have got two places left—I have dined with him 
twice this season—must ask him—” then a pause—** No—some other 
time, he zs such an infernal bore.”’ 

This the patient heard, but as it was only thinking on the part of 
the Earl, he could do nothing but abide his fate. 

Dining not long after that with another Earl, who shall also be name- 
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the sake of his cook, he handed the Countess to table, of which 
the top; and as he helped and tasted the different dishes, re- 
y apologized to her for the badness of the cuisine—“ could not 
account for it—thought his cook must be drunk—never served him so 
before—not a thing fit to eat ”—fancying himself in his own house, 
and criticizing his own dinner. 

There are balf a hundred anecdotes of a similar nature, which will 
serve your turn under this head : these, although apparently extravagant, 
are strictly true ; but as you advance in the science of conversation, you 
will discover that a little embellishment is allowable according to cir- 
cumstances. 

There is one place in Great Britain where absence is an anomaly, and 
that is at Eton; they talk of calling absence in the different dames’ 
and tutors’ houses, when they call the names of the boys who ought to 
be nt. 

pupil will now see how the earth teems with fruit, and if he will 
but take the last word of his lesson for to-day, it will be quite clear that 
he has but to dig a little way down to find his ore—My Lady talked of 
the players— > 

Start with Shakspeare—you never can do better—for nobody ever 
said anything half so well as he says everything— 

“ There be players,” &c. 
Then show — knowledge of histrionic history—begin with the Thes- 
pians, and the waggons, and the mimes—just touch upon Aristophanes, 
and if you don’t a to recollect a quotation, or what is more likely, 
know no Greek, make a quotation, as Sheridan did in the House of 
Commons, out of your own head, which will perfectly astonish Lady 
Flapps ; then lead her on, through the days of Burbage, Condell, the rare 
Ben, and the immortal Billy ; censure the indelicacies of the stage, even 
in its wittiest times; shudder at Congreve, and affect a dread of Dryden ; 
take a look at the “ Beggars’ Opera,”” which by way of novelty to Lady 
Papp 5 say, made Rich Gay, and Gay Rich; talk of Miss Fenton and 
the Duke of Bolton ; moralize about Pamela ; drop a tear to the memory 
of the amiable Richardson, post back to town, talk of Walker in the 
full bottom wig, and wonder how people could sit and listen to such 
loW things. Then take a new flight—praise Cato—talk of Addison— 
quote one of the Spectators—doubt whether if so classical a paper were 
now written it would succeed—then, of course, after getting over Quin, 
Betterton, and Wilks, come to Garrick—his oy-coumpliuadt Lady 
Flappe somehow about her eyes—if she is a blonde, just insinuate— 
none of your point blank direct flattery—do not smear her with vulgar 
butter and treacle; but just insinuate that bright and commanding as 
black eyes may be in a man and a player (never lose sight of the root 
of your essay )—there is a soft, love-like, dove-like sweetness in a blue 

, a thousand times more engaging ; if she be a brunette, of course, 
Garrick’s eye, bright as it was thought fifty-eight years ago, was nothing 
to some eyes you have seen: manage this well, and as they say in an- 
other place, the Eyes will have it. 

Let her Ladyship, however, see that you know something of the do- 
mestic affairs of the English Roscius—tell her that before he went to 
live on the Adelphi-terrace, where he died, his house was what is now 
Eastey's Hotel in Southampton-street, Covent-garden, opposite the end 
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or, Talking made Easy. 
of Tavistock-street,—that there he used, at three o’clock, to receive a 
select number of the wits and sages of the day todinner. For Gold- 
smith they never waited, and Johnson, when he arrived, which he or- 
dinarily did a quarter of an hour before dinner-time, used to proceed at 
once to the dining parlour, and seat himself in an arm-chair in the recess, 
which is still there, just as if Johnson were alive, and stay till the dishes 
were put down, not choosing to climb the staircase as a matter of form, 
merely for the sake of coming down again,—take this opportunity of ad- 
vising her to read Murray’s edition of. Johnson and the appended 
Johnsoniana—she won’t suspect you of puffing his book, even if you 
should happen to know him, which perhaps you may. 

Then if ak Flapps happen to be theatrical, which probably she 
may be by Sir George taking an interest in the mimes, moralise with 
her upon the fatal disadvantages of the histrionic art—use that phrase, 
because it is considered more genteel than “‘ acting,”’—that no trace, no 
record can be left of what existed in the mind and in the man, and that 
all we know of Garrick himself is to us traditionary, and perhaps founded 
upon no better grounds than our admiration of the actors who have gone 
during our time, and of whom we can convey no idea to the present race 
of youngsters but by denouncing as vastly inferior the existing players, 
who to them, are, no doubt, perfection. 

Then bring to her Ladyship’s notice the last survivor of the glorious 
stock of Kembles—the classical Macready—the retired, yet admirable 
Young. — Sigh deeply for Mrs. Siddons, — mourn a little for Miss 
O’Neil— wonder how Mrs. Butler could ever think of leaving the 
stage or of publishing her Journal,—praise Liston up to the skies, and 
suggest his never attempting the pathetic,—and so on—it is all plain 
sailing,—if Lady Flapps likes that sort of thing, there are theatres 
enough open now to lead her on for six hours, and it is easy work, and 
extremely good for a beginner, because, whatever disadvantages may arise 
to the players themselves from the impossibility of handing down anything 
like a decided state of their merits, it is extremely.convenient to be able 
to gabble upon what after all is mere matter of taste, and that too a 
taste not so prevalent as it would be in society, if dramatic talent were 
concentrated. The subject is not to be ventured upon generally, but 
Lady Flapps seeming to be an exception, take advantage of a favourable 
opportunity of saying a great deal about nothing—you will find many 
young beginners quite ready to keep you in countenance. 

We suppose this will be a sufficient specimen of our system of develop- 
ing the Elements of Conversation. It has been partly thrown together 
for the purpose of commencing the year, with a system which we flatter 
ourselves promises to be amusing and instructive to all classes, as well 
as advantageous to the would-be conversationists. We shall resume it 
in our next Number at greater length, rather giving éhis as a prospectus 
than as the beginning of our work. 
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THE DREAM IN THE TEMPLE OF SERAPIS. 


“ During Alexander the Great's illness, Peithou, Attalus, ae gn Peucestas, 
Cleomenes, Minedas, and Seleucus, slept in the Temple of and asked the 
god if it would be desirable and better for Alexander to be conveyed to the temple, 
and to supplicate the and be healed by him, The answer forbade his removal, 
declaring that it would be better for him to remain where he was. The compa- 
nions reported this answer, and Alexander not long after expired, as if, under all 
circumstances, that were the better fate.'"—Royat Diary. 





Tre heavy night is falling, 
A dark and silent night, 
And aloud the storm is calling 
From the mountains’ wooded height, 
There is weeping in the pines. 
But a voice of louder sorrow 
Arises from the plain, 
For the nations fear the morrow, 
And ask for aid in vain, 
From the old ancestral shrines 
In the still and stately temple— 
The temple of the ne 


The kingly chiefs are seven 
Who seek that ancient shrine, 
To ask of night and heaven 
An answer and a sign; 
Pale as shadows pass they by. 
They are warriors, yet they falter, 
. oe with ae y pee : ' 
ey approach thy mighty altar, 
O Aiton godt aikd 
ill the secrets of the sky 
Fill the stately temple— 
The temple of the god ? 


Conquerors they enter, 
In the conqueror's name ; 
The altar in the centre, 
Burnt with undying flame— 
Day and night that flame is fed. 
Lamps from many a marble column 
Tn the distance burn, 
And the light is sad and solemn 
As a funeral urn. 
For the presence of the dead 
Haunts the mystic temple— 
The temple of the god. 


Seven warriors were their number, 
Seven future kings ; 
Down they laid them to their slumber 
Mid the silvery rings 
Of the fragrant smoke that swept 
From the golden vases streaming, 
With their spice and oil, 
And the rich frankincense steaming, 
Half a summer’s spoil. 
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Lull’d by such they slept 
In the silent wielee no 
The temple of the god. 


ig they in that sleep enchanted, 
n the marble floor, 
Many things their slumber haunted, 
Things that were no more. 
the tasm of life: 
Fierce and bands were crowding 
Round their youthful king ; 
gy hides their wild forms shrouding, 
e the echoes ring 
With the shouts that herald strife ; 
Such now wake the quiet temple— 
The temple of the god 


Next a southern noon is sleeping 
On embattled lines, 
There the purple robe is sweeping, 
There the red gold shines. 
That young chief his own has won— 
He who when his warriors tasked him, 
With his heart’s free scope, 
What was left himself, they ask’d him, 
And he answer'd, “ Hope.” 
What he said, that hath he done; 
And his glory fills the temple— 
The temple of the god. 


Victory is like sunshine o’er him, 
Wealth is at his side, 
Crowns are in the dust before him, 
Earth hath bow’d her pride 
At the whisper of his breath. 
But that laurell’d one is dying 
On a fever'd bed: 
“ Leave him where he now is lying, 
There the king is best,” it said ; 
Such the oracle of death, 
In that fated temple— 
The temple of the god. 


Such the moral of his story, 
Such was heaven’s reply ; 
Amid wealth, and power, and glory, 
It is best to die, 
Unto all that answer came. 
From the highest to the lowest 
Life draws deep a wasted breath: 
Fate ! thy best boon thou bestowest 
When thou givest death. 
Each that oracle may claim, 
The words of that dark temple— 
The temple of the god. 
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THE OLD EAGLE. 


BY MRS. 5. Cc. HALL. 


Tue sun was sinking behind a mimic forest of mingled oak and elm, 
whose foliage was beautifully varied, at intervals, by a beech or larch— 
still more rarely by a dark holly-tree of magnificent growth. The 
wood upon which I looked had the advantage of being planted on the 
brow and declivity of au extent of rising ground which deepened into 
a verdant valley. The clustering plantations formed a perfect crescent, 
shading the beautiful vale completely from the northern and eastern 
winds, and leaving an opening for the soft southern breezes to breathe 
upon one of the most cultivated scenes it has ever been my lot to visit 
in Treland,—where art and care have done so little, and Nature so much. 

The principal object in the valley was a straggling picturesque build- 
ing, which had been commenced in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, and 
remained to be finished during the dynasty of William the Fourth. A 
Gothic tower—-a Roman arch—a steeple—a cottage front—an_ Ionic 
column—and half-a-dozen other classes of architecture, that would both 
puzzle and horrify Sir Christopher Wren, if he could arise from his 
grave—were “* combined without combination.”” Some portions of the 
building were overgrown with ivy, and the most luxuriant creepers 
clung, and twisted, and formed a fantastic garnishing from wall to 
wall, as if in mockery of the old house of Ballydunlawn. A colony 
of rooks had taken absolute possession of the tower's turrets; and very 
appropriate they looked, particularly in the evening, when, after their 

atory excursions to the adjacent farms, they curved and whirled 
in the air over their ancient domicile for full twenty minutes before 
returning to their nests. 

To the left of this multitudinous mass was a broad clear lake, studded 
with what might pass, amongst those who knew no better, for volcanic 
islands, composed as they were of stones of various hues, piled without 
regard to any species of arrangement, and too closely united to serve 
as habitations for the water-fow!l. Luckily for the picturesque effect of 
the lake, wild flowers, and lichens of various hues, were creeping over 
the stones ; and one island appeared a perfect pile of many-tinted gold, 
for it was completely covered by wall-flowers. There they had increased 
and multiplied (to use the extensive phraseology of the gardener) “ since 
the world was a world ;” and certainly I never saw any sight so gor- 
geously beautiful. All the perfumes of Araby seemed to breathe over 
the placid surface of that gentle lake as the breeze came—now richly 
freighted—and now not so heavily borne down by the delicious odours of 
the golden island. I have sate on the bank, and could positively count 
the passing across my cheek of each gentle gale, from the fading—then 
renewing—then fading—then renewing perfume. It was ail too exqui- 
site to sit beneath the shade of a delicate Persian lilac that grew thereon 
—<delicate even in its widely-extendimg and towering height—and see 
the sun sinking gradually behind that forest hili, bidding a glorious 
good: night to the world in which we dwell, and leaving the sweet assur- 
ance with every tree and flower, and bird and bec, that after the dewy 
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night he would again bless and invigorate them by his presence—then 
rt gaze upon the lake looking so bright and, natural in its grotesque 
green girdle. Do what we will with the “ watery world” we can 
neither change its aspect nor its quality; it will not be moulded or 
adorned like the earth; nor will it assume the fantasies of fire at our 
it is ever, from the lake “ - we a noon glorious, and 
free,”? paying its only tribute to the Almighty e mysterious power 
He vonee upon 1, by reflecting his everlasting skies on its sur- 
face !—Directly above the bank, the branches of my favourite lilac 
cross each other; and in doing so, form a sort of vista, which is termi- 
nated by the turrets of the castle; most — oldest portion of 
the incongruous building. Over those turrets rooks are sporting 
with rather more gaiety than befits the character of such “ ancient gen- 
tlemen.’’? Would that I could understand their language !—* caw ! caw!” 
though it be, it has its varieties of sound, its different -intonations, from 
the deep-toned “caw” of some grey-headed senator, to the flippant ob- 
servation of the yearling bird, anxious to be heard and known amongst 
his fellows. It is curious to note the order with which, after their day’s 
rambling, they arrive at their residence, preceded by the advanced 
guard, followed closely on the wing by the centre, and brought up in 
a style that would not discredit the generalship of his Grace of Welling- 
ton. I believe rooks, from time immemorial, have been considered 
a republic; if so, it is a republic admitting of no radicalism. Depend 
no it, rooks are all high Conservatives; their laws are too wise to 
mit of alteration; they labour wnceasingly to keep up the dignity of 
Church and State, and uniformly patronize old castles, and the trees 
and turrets of every Bishop’s residence in the three kingdoms ;—their 
nests descend from father to son ; and if by chance a spirit of appropria- 
tion enter into the noddle of some cunning yet half-witted bird, and he 
steal a single stick from his grand uncle, or grand aunt rook, observe 
his punishment—why all the senators draw bills upon him immediately, 
and he dare not so much as defend the fabric he and his wife intended 
to call their own, from spoliation ; every stick is torn from his nest, and 
he is done unto as he wanted to do to others. 

The rooks had all arrived, and were whirling in the air, some few only 
having alighted on the castle walls, to relieve the sentries, or inquire 
after the health of such as were either too old or too young to accom- 
pany them in their day’s search after health and independence. ‘The 
water-fowl were dimpling the lake in a thousand places,—now diving 
after a silly fish, then darting at some of those animated gems whose 
birth is ushered by the rising sun, and who die with the setting of the 
same. 

Suddenly I heard the huntsman’s horn—“ Tira la ! tira la !’? Nothing 
could have exceeded the tranquillity of the last hour. The “ caw”? of the 
rooks, at its proper time, tells of the quiet of earth; for only at such 
hours do they congregate in the air. But the hunting music burst 
upon my ear just as—(such is human nature !)—I had almost wearied of 
the surrounding stillness. Right merrily it came ;—at first from beyond 
the tallest trees,—then as if the woods had wild voices of their own, and 
every trunk were animate with life.—then nearer,—and then, without 
heeding the regular boundaries of the avenue, men, horses, and dogs 
came sweeping down the glen, to the wide space fronting the entrance 
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of Ballydunlawn. It was a wild and spirit-stirring sight. One of 
the gentlemen had fastened the fox’s brush—(or, as a Cockney friend 
of mine irreverently called it, the fox’s tail, Heard ye ever the like, 
O sons of Nimrod !—a fox’s tail —in his hat, which waved, not un- 
gracefully, over his shoulder. The old hunteman and the whippers-in 
appeared in high spirits; and the party, to judge from the alacrity with 
which they sprang off their high-mettled horses, and then bounded into 
the great entrance-hall, were not at all fatigued by the day’s sport. 
Every Irish hunt, be it known to you, gentle English reader, has its 
attendant forl. I mean no disrespect to my giddy-pated countrymen ; 
but really I never could discover much wisdom in a hunting party, 
and cannot but admit that it would be sadly at a loss to find a resting- 
place amongst them. For all that, I do not exactly mean to place the 
cap and bells on al/ the heads of the hunters; only to repeat that 
every Irish hunt has its attendant fool—a sort of privileged jester—a 
“ Wamba,”’ favoured by all the “‘ Cedrics’’ as well as the “ Gurths ” 
of the family. I looked amongst the crowd in vain for Dominick. The 
horses and dogs were diverging towards their stables and kennels, leav- 
ing only a few stragglers on the lawn—beggars chiefly, who “ follow 
the hunt”’ from the well-founded expectation of feasting off the scraps 
of the concluding feast. I could not see Dominick anywhere, and I 
boyan to fear that some harm had happened to the poor creature, when 
i heard the shrill braying of his donkey in the wood. The bray was 
answered by a shout of laughter from the grooms. At last I perceived 
him diverging from a thicket, in anything but a straight line. However 
Dominick might feel disposed, it was evident that old Fanny, notwith- 
standing her amiable name, would only go her own way,—it was, I 
confess the truth, her usual habit. Her ears, as Dominick said after- 
wards, “ had been stivered for wickedness all day ;” and instead of 
going, as the fuol appeared to wish, towards the servants’ offices, Domi- 
nick and his donkey, or, to write correctly, the donkey and Dominick, 
made towards the bank where [ had been sitting. 

Nothing could be more grotesque than their appearance. Fanny’s 
long flexible ears were adorned by bunches of many-coloured feathers, 
and the saddle was hung round with bits of tin, broken scollop shells, 
long tufts composed of scarlet and green worsted, and a few old hawk’s 
bells, which jingled and tinkled as they drew near the lake. My hero 
rode without surrups, and hinted his wishes to his Dapple by poking 
his heels (round which were wound a wreath of hawthorn) into her 

_sides. , His jacket was faded scarlet, and his ill-fitting trowsers were 
braced over it with pieces of green and blue ribbon ; from the top of a 
conical cap, formed of gray rabbit-skin, flowed a purple and yellow 
pennon ; and his long arms embraced what appeared to me a hen-coop. 

‘**She takes advantage of me, so she does, me lady,” he exclaimed, 
while letting the coop fall on the sward, and flinging himself off his 
donkey the next moment—“ She takes advantage of me, so she does, 
as the Kilkenny cat said when she was eat to the tail. She knew I 
couldn’t show my skill on her, with that devil of a coop ;—the curse of 
Crom’ell on it!” 

“ Dominick! Dominick! did not I promjse you a shilling if you 
would not swear for a week ?”’ 

“ And didn’t I tell you, me lady, I couldn’t promise you not to 
swear? What other comfort have I in the wide world, since the 
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masther cut me off to one glass of whisky a day? I wouldn’t mislead 
your honour for Fann’s ears full of diamonds; and so I can’t promise 
not to swear.” 

“ Were you in at the death, Dominick ?”” | 

“The death!—is it the death? No; nor .the life either.’ Sure 
Masther Alfred nabbed me, as if I wasn’t prime to follow the hunt. 
Hurroo! hurroo! . Tally-ho, ye devils !” 

* Hush, Dominick, you must not swear.’’ 

* Blessed Almighty !—can’t you do as the ould masther above used 
to do, long ago ?—can’t ye /et on niver to hear what doesn’t plase you ? 
He always sid it hindered him of a dale of trouble.” 

I knew that Dominick alluded to an old gentleman who had died a few 
weeks previously in the neighbourhood, worn down by habitual drunken- 
ness,—one “ too proud to beg, too proud to work,” whose life had been 
a chronicle of Irish failings, and whose death, awful as it was, was likely 
to be soon forgotten. 

“ Hindered him of trouble at the time; but what did it bring him at 
the end ?”? I inquired, forgetting the creature I addressed was supposed 
to be devoid of reason. 

“ The pit-hole, and the could clay, and the dirty worms for the body ; 
—and, for what the priest be always talking about—the sowl, you 
know,” he said, lowering his voice, and gathering his brows over his 
eyes, “ the sowl, you know ;—you, that has the skill and the larning, 
tell me, what for that?” 

There was an awfulness in the question that fairly startled me, and 
glad I was to perceive the fine animated youth, “ Masther Alfred,” 
coming to my assistance. 

“ Well, Nick—have you got him safe?” he breathlessly inquired. 

“* Ay, Masther ;—safe enough in the coop.” 

* Nick, what shall we do with him ?’’ 

“ Eh—eh ?” laughed Dominick, with his growling grin. “ A feol 
’ud ha’ thought a’ that afore he brought him—but a wise man !—you’ll 
be a counshilor, Masther Alfred.” 

“ Cousin, can you tell me ?”—the term cousin was never applied to 
me but when Alfred got into a scrape, and wanted me to get him out 
of it. 

“ Cousin mine,”—TI replied, laughing; ‘‘ how can I tell, without 
knowing what you have in that dirty-looking prison ?”’ 

“Oh! you don’t know—guess !” 

“ A fox !” 

“ No,—thank you—we killed that.’’ 

“ You need not thank me, Alfred ; I would not have killed it.’’ 

“ What would you have done with it, then?” 

** Let it go.” 

“ That is so foolish—so like a woman.” 

“ Thank you, now, young gentleman. Boys are certainly a borrid 
invention, particularly between the ages of fourteen and twenty.” 

“ Boys!” repeated Alfred contemptuously (he was just seventeen) ; 
“ boys, indeed! I’d have you to know——” 

“* What’s in the coop?” 

** Why, your friends the rooks have been telling you this half-hour.” 

I looked up, and certainly a dense mass of those dark birds had 
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oes about twenty feet above the coop, and were cawing in a 
shrill, bitter tone. 3B 1%: 

“ And Fanny told you dy the way she walked,” chimed in Dominick. 
“ She didn’t go as she does whin she has only sich a beautiful boy as 
meself to Saf 

Alfred opened the fastening, and there 1 saw a noble old eagle—a 
fishing eagle—osprey, I believe, is its proper name. A leather thong 
had been passed across his breast under his wings ; and his thick, bare, 

ellow legs were tied with a strong cord. He lay, thus shackled, on his 

ack ; and though I confess my lamentations were loud at thus fettering 
the lord of the air, when I observed his flashing eye, and the determi- 
nation with which he clenched his talons whenever a hand approached 
him, I felt that our safety lay in his chains. 

* What a glorious bird, Alfred !’’ I exclaimed ; “ did you catch him 7°? 

“ Catch him !’”’ repeated the boy, surveying his prize ; “ no, cousin, I 
never to say caught an eagle yet. I have tried, though ; and I helped 
to tie up that old fellow before I gave him in charge to Dominick to 
bring here.” 

“ Where did you get him, then ?” : 

“Why, I'll tell you, if you'll have patience to listen, and don't 
laugh ; but [ know there is one part of it you will not laugh at. I 
was fully mounted; but, I say, if you had only seen the bay mare— 
*pon my honour, she’d go over anything—anything in Jreland—and the 
Colonel said so.”’ 

* Over the Tower of Hook, or the Rock of Cashel, Alfred ?”’ 

“ Ah, be quiet, now ;—anything in reason. I hate to talk to you, 
you are so precise and English, to the very letter, in ate com 

“ Not exactly,” I replied, half blushing at a compliment I did not 
deserve. 

“ But the eagle, Alfred ?” 

“ Well, I was on the bay mare, and had got on my new cap. Did 
you see my hunting cap?” 

“ If you have again mounted the mare in all your finery, I shall 
never hear about the eagle, Alfred.” 

“ Ah, bother! you put me out so. Well then, you know there was 
an auction at the castle this morning. All the poor old gentleman’s 
furniture, and , and horses; ay, and even the pictures—the pic- 
tures he valued so highly, and used to tell me such beautiful stories 
aout when I was a very little boy—all to be sold; and the horrid she- 
riff’s officers! Oh, how I longed to unmuzzle Banquo at them, and 
hunt them up the mountains! Do you know, Frank Ryley said it was 
better fun hunting a gauger, long ago, than a fox.” 

“ For shame, Alfred ; Frank Ryley does you no good.” 

“ Oh, there can be no harm in his saying that now, because the spi- 
rit’s all out of the country—quite gone. Ever since new laws and 
regulations have been made, there is no fun in anything. Well, I 
stopped the bay mare; she did not like it though, she is so fond of the 
hounds, Tally-ho! after them! Would it do to call a mare Light- 
ning, cousin? I thought I would ask you—Lightning sounds so well, 
don’t it? Frank, bring out Lightning!” 

“ Go on with your story, Alfred; if you mount the mare again and 
flourish your whip so, you will never have done.” ' 
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53 our pardon ; I dismounted, and went into the old gallery ; 
there am selling the pictures, and a whets eats of country 
and bl shopkeepers lying across the embroidered sofas that the 
old gentleman told me many a time were worked by his great aunt the 
duchess he was so fond of talking about. The picture selling was one 
by Sir Peter Lely—the very same duchess. A little hole had been 
poked in her side, at the time of the rebellion; but never mind that, it’s 
a beautiful picture,”’ 

“** T°ll have that picture,’ said the wife of a whisky-seller at Cool- 
duff; ‘ it's the very moral of qur Peg. I'll have that picture any way, 
if I do pay for it, though its masther never paid me for the hundred 
gallons and more of the rale Cork, which he got out of my bran-new 
cask.” | 

*** Mrs. Casey, Ma’am, you forget though, so you do, that it was his 
honour’s father’s custom and his own that was the making of you all; 
and if you hadn't the dirty drop in you, it’s not forgetting it you’d be, 
though he might owe you of money a trifle when he died,’ said a stranger, 
a very old man, who was wrapped in a blue frieze coat, and kept his hat 
slouched over his face. , 

“ * Yourself’s packing your pickings neatly for all that,’ continued 
the woman between the biddings, which were interrupted every moment 
by the rude wit of strangers, or the less frequent, but heart-rending la- 
mentations of some few who remembered their old friend and protector 
= the days of his prosperity. ‘ I’m thinking you got them chape,’ she 
added. 

*** If I paid a hundred guineas in heavy goold, I should think anything 
he regarded cheap,’ replied the honest-hearted fellow, who was about quit- 
ting the room, when my naming a larger sum for the beautiful Duchess 
than had as yet been offered arrested his attention. I loved the picture for 
the sake of the dead, and was resolved to outbid Mrs. Casey. The greasy 
fat woman looked at me for a moment; then dipping her hand into the 
depths of her pocket, pulled up a blue worsted sock, or half stocking, whose 
ancle was secured by a dirty leather thong. She undid the string, and 
showering on the table a curious mixture of copper, silver, and golden 
coins, she again looked in my face. ‘ See there, young Squire, I’ve all that 
to spend as 1 plaze, and bate it if you can.’ I laughed, and bid again. 
We had attracted the attention of the whole room—‘* Hurroo! for Mrs. 
Casey and Coolduff,’ shouted the raggamuffins. ‘ Hurra for the ould 
stock !* replied my aged friend, whirling his staff over his head—‘ the 
gentry, the heart’s blood of the gentry for ever !’—‘ Hurroo for Coolduff ! 
—we’re indipindent mimbers of the counthry we live in, and J’ll prove 
it!’ said a little rascal, a shoemaker, who reads the newspapers to Bal- 
lybriggin. As he spoke, he sprang upon a table that had once been 
handsome, but in a moment my old friend with the staff pulled him 
down, and shoved him out of the window; don’t look frightened, the 
window was not very far from the garden: there would have been a 
grand row but for the officers, and the poor auctioneer bawled for silence 
until convinced that he himself was the noisiest in the room ; the auction 

proceeded, and the feelings of the company remained with the * young 
gentleman !’ 


“ Mrs, Casey burst out crying, declared she was unfairly bet, and 
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that she would not spind another halfpenny in the cant—and so the 
beautiful Duchess is mine!” 

* Bravo, Alfred !—but did you pay for it?” 

“ Ah, be quiet will you. No, but my father will; and the auctioneer 
ascertained X rg I told my father I would give him Ponto instead, and 
he said he would take me at my word.” 

“ But the Eagle, Alfred ?” 

** Patience, lady mine: never knew a woman have patience yet. I 
looked about for the old man in the blue coat—he was gone, I got out 
of the gallery as quick asI could. ‘ Ah, Sir,’ says Michuel Murphy, 
(you remember how faithful Michael was to his poor master,) ‘ the 
quality have not the heart to come near the house since the ould 

ntleman’s gone.’ I passed by his study, Michael following at'my 

eels. 

* * Don’t go in there, Master Alfred,’ said the poor fellow—* he died 
there with his head on my arm, and the door boulted to keep out the 
bailiffs.’ ‘Mick,’ says he, reaching his hand (and it trembling like an 
aspen) to the table—‘ Mick,’ says he, ‘ give me a drop to wet my lips, 
and let it be stronger than the last.’ 

“ Here’s a drop, ye’r honour,” says I, “but I can’t make it no 
stronger, Sur, for it’s ten times above preof!” 

** It's the could that has entered my heart, then,” says he, “ and 
yet Mick it is not as could to the world, as the world is to me; and 
without a sigh or a moan he died up that minute.” 

“It was a true word for him,’ added Mick Murphy, “ but sure 
even the rats had left the house the week afore. Do you know,’ >con- 
tinued the generous hearted boy, “ that I gave all my money to Mick,— 
and I felt so odd, that I rushed down the back stairs instead of the front, 
—and there, directly opposite the coach-house door, was Brilliant, the 
Eagle, chained, in his usual place ; and a whole tribe of brats, young and 
old, with that spla-footed Casey, the whisky-seller's son, at their head, 
shying stones at the noble bird.—I wish you could have seen how the 
bird looked at them, and how I exercised my whip on their backs. 
The glorious fellow! I knew there was no one there to feed him; so I 
brought him here. I will rivet a silver chain to his leg ;—and suppose 
we were to build him an eyrie on the lake? It may be a beautiful eyrie 
—all of rocks and shells and wild flowers of the mountains and the 
rivers—and we may crown it with a branch of the glorious cedar,—so 
dark, so grand, and so enduring. Ay, cousin, let us build him an eyrie 
on the lake !”” 

“ Better let him go,”’ said a deep calm voice from bebind Dominick. 

I turned to seek the speaker, and saw a venerable-looking man 
enfolded in a blue frieze coat, one hand resting on a staff, while the 
other was occupied in removing his hat. I never saw age in such 
green yet reverend beauty; his eye was blue and clear; there was a 
tint of health upon his clreek ; and yet the perfectly white hair fell in 
thick curls over his shoulders. 

“ Better let him go, master! he will find himself a better eyrie than 
you could build.” 

“Oh, is it you? Why where did you go to this morning when I 
wanted you?”’ obseryed the boy, evidently recognizing an acquaintance. 
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** Where I saw you save poor Brilliant from insult,’ he said, in a 
better sccent than I expected from his appearance. ‘‘ Do, master, let 
him go.. I have a right to ask the favour; for this very time fifty 
years I took him from the nest.” 

“You!” | 

“Ay, me! The ould gentleman’s gone, and I am forgotten; for 
I’ve been long in foreign parts; longer than I would have been had I 
known of his troubles; but I left him wealthy; and when we leave 
people wealthy, we never think they can be unfortunate.” 

“We two were boys together; and he had a fancy for an eaglet ; 
and though his body’s with corruption, and his house desolate this 
blessed evening, who ever then gainsaid ‘his wish! .Whew! whew! 
Brilliant! Whew—w—w !” he continued, addressing the captive bird, 
who showed no symptoms of ferocity towards its ancient acquaintance, 
He stooped and undid its fastenings. The eagle grasped with its talons 
the wrist he presented to it, and in a moment was sitting proudly and 
erect upon the stranger’s arm. The rooks, who had flapped their wings 
over the royal bird in his captivity, now ascended in a body in the air ; 
still, however, hovering over him; he flapped his brown wings, stretched 
his neck, and screamed. Away wheeled his insulters to their domicile, 
Not a rook was to be seen in the air. And I doubt if the boldest of the 
band poked their beaks beyond the turrets. I was ashamed of my 
favourites. The old man pointed to them and laughed a scornful laugh. 
** Like the world ! like the world!’’ was all he muttered, while stroking 
the eagle’s head. But I felt—that old man could have taught me much 
wisdom. 

** Let him go,” he persisted, “ for nearly half a century he was fed 
by Ais hand. He knew the place, and loved his master. His master 
is dead; the place desolate! Let the bird return to his nature; he will 
remember his hatching nest; with you he will be fierce and furious. 
You cannot tame him now,” 

‘** He has forgotten his home amid the crags,”’ said Alfred. 

Again that old man laughed. “ No, no! ’tisn’t nature; try him; 
he’ll wing over the tallest trees yonder for the desolate Saltees. Let me 
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throw him up! 

* Ay, do!” said Alfred. 

“« The stranger cast him in the air. Once, twice, the bird wheeled 
round his head, and then, as if perfectly conscious that his liberty had 
been restored to him by the hand which once deprived him of that 
blessing—he rose majestically upwards and upwards, and then, when 
looking to our unassisted eyes hardly bigger than a wren, he darted off 
in the direction of the wild and desolate islands which skirt the western 
coast of Ireland. I looked, when my gaze was withdrawn from the sky, 


for ™ blue-coated stranger; but he had disappeared with * The Old 
Eagle.’ 
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THE REVENGE OF THE SIGNOR BASIL. 





* Un homme capable de faire des dominos avec les os de son  ~ 0g 
e ; 





Ir was in the golden month of August, not very long ago, that the 
steamer which plies between St. Mark’s Stairs, at Venice, and the river 
into which Phaeton turned a somerset with the horses of the Sun, 
started on its course over the lagoon with an unusual God-send of pas- 
sengers. The moon was rising from the unchaste bed of the Adriatic 
(wedded every year to Venice, yet every day and night sending the sun 
and moon from her lovely bosom to the sky), and while the gold of the 
west was still glowing on the landward side of the Campanile, a silver 
gleam was brightening momently on the other, and the Arabic domes of 
St. Mare and the flying Mercury on the Dogana paled to the setting orb 
and kindled to the rising with the same Talleyrand-esque facility. 

For the first hour the Mangia-foco sputtered on her way with a silent 
company ; the poetry of the scene, or the regrets at leaving the delicious 
city lessening in the distance, affecting all alike with a thoughtful in- 
communicativeness. Gradually, however, the dolphin hues over the 
Brenta faded away—the marble city sank into the sea, with its. turrets 
and bright spires—the still lagoon became a sheet of polished glass— 
and the silent groups leaning over the rails found tongues and feet, and 
began to stir and murmur. 

With the usual unconscious crystallization of society, the passengers 
of the Mangia-foco had yielded one side of the deck to a party of some 
rank, who had left their carriages at Ferrara in coming from Florence 
to Venice, and were now upon their return to the city of Tasso, stomach- 
ing, with what grace they might, the contact of a vulgar conveyance, 
which saved them the hundred miles of posting between Ferrara and 
the Brenta. In the centre of the aristocratic circle stood a lady enve- 
loped in a cashmere, but with her bonnet hung by the string over her 
arm—one of those women of Italy upon whom the divinest gifts of 
loveliness are showered with a profusion which apparently impoverishes 
the sex of the whole nation. A beautiful woman in that land ia rarely 
met; but when she does appear, she is what Venus would have been 
after the contest for beauty on Ida, had the weapons of her antagonists, as 
in the tournaments of chivalry, been added to the palm of victory. The 
Marquesa del Marmore was apparently twenty-three, and she might 
have been an incarnation of the morning-star for pride and brightness. 

On the other side of the deck stood a group of young men, who, 
by their careless and rather shabby dress, but pale and intellectual 
faces, were of that class met in every public conveyance of Italy.— 
The portfolios under their arms, ready for a sketch, would evs 
removed a doubt of their profession, had one existed; and with that 


proud independence for which the class is remarkable, they had sepa- 
rated themselves equally from the noble and ignoble—disqualified by 
inward superiority from association with the one, and by accidental 
poverty from the claims cultivation might give them upon the other. 
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Their glances at the divine face turned toward them from the party I 
have alluded to, were less constant than those of the vulgar, who could 
not offend; but they were evidently occupied more with it than with 
. the fishing-boats lying asleep on the lagoon; and one of them, half- 
buried in a coil of rope, and looking under the arm of another, had al- 
ready made a sketch of her, that might some day make the world won- 
der from what Seventh Heaven of fancy such an angelic vision of a head 
had descended upon the painter’s dream, 

In the rear of this group, with the air of one who would conceal him- 
self from view, stood a young man who belonged to the party, but who, 
with less of the pallor of intellectual habits in his face, was much bet- 
ter dressed than his companions, and had, in spite of the portfolio under 
his arm, and a hat of a Salvator breadth of rim, the undisguisable air of 
a person accustomed to the best society. While maintaining a straggling 
conversation with his friends, with whom he seemed a favourite, Signor 
Basil employed himself in looking over the sketch of the lovely Mar- 
quesa going on at his elbow, occasjonally, as if to compare it with the 
original, stealing a long look from between his hand and his slouched 
hat at the radiant creature sitting so unconsciously for her picture, and 
in a low voice correcting, as by the result of his gaze, the rapid touches 
of the artist. 

“* Take a finer pencil for the nostril, caro mio!” said he; “it is as 
thin as the edge of a violet, and its transparent curve——” 

“ Cospetto !”’ said the youth ;; “ but you see by this faint light bet- 
ter than I; if she would but turn to the moon - 

The Signor Basil suddenly flung his handkerchief into the lagoon, 
bringing its shadow between the queen of night and the Marquesa del 
Marmore ; and, attracted from her reverie by the passing object, the 
lady moved her head quickly to the light, and in that moment the spi- 
rited lip and nostril were transferred to the painter’s sketch. 

“Thanks, mio bravo!” enthusiastically exclaimed the looker-on ; 
** Giorgione would not have beaten thee with the crayon!”’ and with a 
rudeness which surprised the artist, he seized the paper from beneath 
his hand, walked away with it to the stern, and leaning far over the 
rails, perused it fixedly by the mellow lustre of the moon. The youth 
presently followed him, and after a few words exchanged in an under- 
tone, Signor Basil slipped a piece of gold into his hand, and carefully 
placed the sketch in his own portfolio. 


II. 


It was toward midnight when the Mangia-foco entered the Adige, 
and keeping its steady way between the low banks of the river, made 
for the grass-grown and flowery canal which connects its waters with 
the Po. Most of the passengers had yielded to the drowsy influence of 
the night-air, and, of the aristocratic party on the larboard side, the 
young Marquesa alone was waking ; her friends had made couches of 
their cloaks and baggage, and were reclining at her feet, while the artists, 
all except the Signor Basil, were stretched fairly on the deck, their 
portfolios bencath their heads, and their large hats covering their faces 
from the powerful rays of the moon. 

“* Miladi does justice to the beauty of the night,” said the waking 
artist, in a low and respectful tone, as he rose from her feet with a clus- 
ter of tiberdses she had let fall from her hand. 
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“ It is indeed lovely, Signor pittore,”’ responded the Marquesa, glane- 
ing at his portfolio, and receiving the flowers with a gracious inclination ; 
«have touched Venice from the lagoon aby 

The Signor Basil opened his portfolio, and replied to the indirect re- 

west of the lady b showing her a very indifferent sketch of Venice 
fom the island of t. Lazzaro. As if to escape from the necessity of 
ising what had evidently disappointed her, she turned the cartoon 
Pastily, and exposed, on the sheet beneath, the spirited and admirable 
outhne of her own matchless features. 

A slight start alone betrayed the surprise of the high-born lady, and 
raising the cartoon to examine it more closely, she said with a smile, 
“* You may easier tread on Titian’s heels than Canaletti’s. Bezzuoli 
has painted me, and not half so well. I will awake the Marquis, and 
he shall purchase it of you.”’ 

** Not for the wealth of the Medici, Madam!” said the young man, 
clasping his portfolio hastily ; “ pray do not disturb Monsignore! The 
picture is dear to me!” | 

The Marquesa looked into his face, and with a glance around, which 
the accomplished courtier before her read better than she dreamed, she 
drew her ie over her blanched shoulders, and settled_herself to listen 
to the conversation of her new acquaintance. 

* You would be less gracious if you were observed, proud beauty,” 
thought Basil ; “ but while you think the poor painter may while away 
the tediousness of a vigil, he may feed his eye on your beauty as well.” 

The Mangia-foco turned into the canal, threaded its lily-paved waters 
for a mile or two, and then, putting forth upon the broad bosom of the 
Po, went on her course against the stream, and, with retarded pace, 

netrated toward the sun-beloved heart of Italy, And while the 

ater hours performed their procession with the stars, the Marquesa del 

Marmore leaned sleepless and unfatigued against the railing, listening 
with mingled curiosity and scorn to the passionate love-murmur of the 
enamoured painter. His hat was thrown aside, his fair and curling 
locks were flowing in the night air, his form was bent earnestly but 
respectfully towards her, and on his lip, with all its submissive tenderness, 
there sat a shadow of something she could not define, but which rebuked 
ever and anon, as with the fierce regard of a noble, the condescension 
she felt towards him as an artist. 


; Ill. 


Upon the lofty dome of the altar in the cathedral of Bologna stands 
poised an angel in marble, not spoken of in the books of travellers, but 
perhaps the loveliest incarnation of a blessed cherub that ever lay in the 

. veined bosom of Pentelicus. Lost and unobserved on the vast floor of the 
nave, the group of artists, who had made a day’s journey from Ferrara, 
sat in the wicker chairs hired for a baioch the vesper, and drew sileutly 
from this angel, while the devout people of Bologna murmured their 
Ave Marias around. Signor Basil alone was coritent to look over the 
work of his companions, and the twilight had already begun to brighten 
the undying lamps at the shrine, when he started from the pillar against 
which he leaned, and crossed hastily toward a group issuing from a 
private chapel in the western aisle. A lady walked between two gen- 
tlemen of noble mien, and behind her, attended by an equally distin- 
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guished company, followed that lady's husband, the Marquesa del Mar-— 
more, They were strangers passing through Bologna, and had been 
attended to vespers ry some noble friends. | 

The companions of the Signor Basil looked on with some surprise as 
their enamoured friend stepped confidently before the two nobles in at- 
tendance upon the lady, and arrested her steps with a salutation which, 
though respectful as became a gentleman, was marked with the easy 
politeness of one accustomed to a favourable reception. 

“ May I congratulate Miladi,” he said, rising slowly from his 
bow, and fixing his eyes with unembarrassed admiration on her own 
liquid but now frowning orbs, “ upon her safe sapien over the Marches, 
Bologna,”’ he continued, glancing at the nobles with a courteous smile, 
“ welcomes her fittingly.” ? 

The lady listened with a look of surprise, and the Bolognese glanced 
from the dusty boots of the artist to his portfolio. 

** Has the painter the honour to know La Signora?” asked the 
cavalier on her right. 

* Signor, si!”? said the painter, fiercely, as a curl arched the lady’s 
lip, and she prepared to answer. 

The colour mounted to the temples of the Marquesa, and her husband, 
who had loitered beneath the Madonna of Domenichino, coming up at 
the instant, she bowed coldly to the Signor Basil, and continued down 
the aisle. The artist fallowed\ to her carriage, and lifted his hat re- 
spectfully as the lumbering equipage took its way by the famous statue 
of Neptune, and then with a confident smile, which seemed to his com- 
panions somewhat mistimed, he muttered between his teeth “ ciascuno 
son bel’ giorno,’’ and strolled loiteringly on with them to the trattoria. 


IV. 


The court of the Grand Duke of Florence is perhaps the most cos- 
mopolitan and the most easy of access in all Europe. The Austrian- 
born monarch himself, adopting in some degree the frank and joyous 
character of the people over whom he reigns, throws open his parks and 
palaces, his gardens and galleries, to the strangers passing through, 
and, in the season of gaiety, almost any presentable person, resident at 
Floreuce, may procure the entrée to the court halls, and start fair with 
noble dames and gentlemen for grace in courtly favour. The fétes ut 
the Palazzo Pitti, albeit not always exempt from a leaven of vulgarity, 
are always brilliant and amusing, and the exclusives of the court, heuab 
they draw the line distinctly enough to their own eye, mix with apparent 
abandonment in the motley waltz and mazurka, and either from good- 
nature or a haughty conviction of their superiority, never suffer the 
offensive cordon to be felt, scarce to be suspected, by the multitude who 
divert them. The Grand Duke, to common eyes, is a grave and rather 
timid person, with more of the appearance of the scholar than of the 
sovereign, courteous in public, and benevolent and earnest in his per- 
sonal attentions to his guests at the palace. The royal quadrille may 
be shared without permission of the grand chamberlain, and the royal 
eye, after the first one or two dances of ceremony, searches for partners 
by the lamp of beauty, heedless of the diamonds on the brow, or the 
star of nobility on the shoulder. The d supper is scarce more ex- 
clusive, and on the disappearance of royal cortége the delighted 
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crowd take their departure, having seen po class more favoured than 
themselves, and enchanted with the gracious absence of pretension in 
the nobilta of Tuscany. 

Built against the side of a steep hill, the Palazzo Pitti encloses its 
rooms of state within massive and sombre walls in front, while in the 
rear the higher stories of the palace open forth on a level with the deli- 

cious gardens of the Boboli, and contain suites of smaller apartments, 
fitted up with a cost and luxury which would beggar the dream of a 
Sybarite. Here lives the monarch, in a seclusion rendered deeper an: 
more sacred by the propinquity of the admitted world in the apartments 
below ; and in this sanctuary of royalty is enclosed a tide of life, as silent 
and unsuspected by the common inhabitant of Florence, as the flow of 
the ocean-veiled Arethusa by the mariner of the Ionian main. Here 
the invention of the fiery genius of Italy is exhausted in poetical luxury, 
—here the reserved and silent sovereign throws off his maintien of royal 
condescension, and enters with equal arms into the lists of love and wit, 

—here burn (as if upon an altar fed with spice-woods and precious 
gums) the fervent and uncalculating passions of this glowing clime, in 
senses refined by noble nurture, and hearts prompted by the haughty 
pulses of noble blood,—and here—to the threshold of this sanctuary of 
royal pleasure —press all who know its secrets, and who imagine a claim 
to it in their birth and attractions, while the lascia-passare is accorded 
with a difficulty which alone preserves its splendour, 

Some two or three days after the repulse of the Signor Basil in the 
cathedral of Bologna, the group of travelling artists were on their way 
from the grand gallery at Florence to their noon-day meal. Loitering 
with slow feet through the crowded and narrow Via Calzaiole, they 
emerged into the sunny Piazza, and looking up with understanding eyes 
at the slender shaft of the Campanile, (than which a fairer finger of re- 
ligious architecture points not to Heaven,) they took their way toward 
the church of Santa Trinita, proposing to eat their early dinner at a house 
named, from its excellence in a certain temperate beverage, La Birra. 
The traveller should be advised also, that by paying an extra paul in the 
bottle, he may have at this renowned eating-house, an old wine sunned 
on the southern shoulder of Fiesole, that hath in its flavour a certain re- 
dolence of Boccaccio, scarce remarkable since’ it grew in the scene of 
the Decameron, but of a virtue which, to the Hundred Tales of Love, 
(read drinking,) is what the Gradus ad Parnassum should be to the 
building of a dithyrambic. The oil of two crazie upon the palm of the 
fat waiter Giuseppe will assist in calling the vintage to his memory. 

A thundering rap upon the gate of the adjoining Palazzo arrested the 
attention of the artists as they were about to enter the Birra, and in the 
occupant of a dark green cabriolet, drawn by a pampered horse of the 
Duke's breed, they recognised, elegantly dressed and posed on his seat 
d la D’orsay, the Signor Basil. His coat was of an undecided cut and 
colour, and is gloves were of primrose purity. 

The recognition was Leietieliat, and the cordiality of the greeting 
mutual, They had parted from their companion at the gate of Florence, 
as travellers part, without question, and they met without reserve to part 

as questionless again. The artists were surprised at the Signor Basil’s 
transformation, but no follower of their refined art would have been so 
ill-bred as to express it.. He wished them the bon appelito, as a tall 
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chasseur came out to say that her ladyship was at home; and witha 
slacked rein the fiery horse sprang through the gateway, and the marble 
court of the palace rang with his prancing hoofs. 

He whe has idled and bought flowers at the café of the Colonna at 
Florence will have remarked, as he sat in his chair upon the street in the 
sultry evening, the richly ornamented terrace and balustrade of the Pa- 
lazzo Corsi giving upon the Piazza Trinita. The dark old Ghibelline 

lace of the Strozzi lets the eye down upon it, as it might pass from a 

elmeted knight with closed visor to his unbonneted and laughing page. 
The crimson curtains of the window opening upon the terrace, at the 
time of our story, reminded every passing Florentine of the lady who 
dwelt within—a descendant of one of the haughtiest lines of English 
chivalry—resident in Italy since many years for health, but bearing in 
her delicate frame and exquisitely transparent features, the loftiest type 
of patrician beauty that had ever filled the eye that looked upon her. In 
the inner heaven of royal exelusiveness at the Pitti—in its constellation 
of rank and wit—the Lady Geraldine had long been the worshipped and 
ascendant cynosure. Happy in a husband without rank and but of a 
moderate fortune, she maintained the spotless character of an English 
wife in this sphere of conventional corruption ; and though the idol of 
the Duke and his nobles, it would have been like a whisper against the 
purity of the brightest Pleiad, to have linked her name with love. 

With her feet upon a sofa covered with a gossamer cashmere, her 
lovely head pillowed oa a cushion of silk, and a slight stand within arm’s 
length holding a vase of flowers and the volume from which she had 
been reading, the Lady Geraldine received the Count Basil Spirifort, 
some time attaché to the Russian embassy at Paris, (where he had first 
sunned his eyes in her beauty,) and at present the newly appointed se- 
cretary to the minister of the same monarch near the court of Tuscany. 

Without a bow, but with the hasty step and gesture of a long absent 
and favoured friend, the Count Basil ran to the proffered hand, and 
pressed its alabaster fingers to his lips. Had the more common ac- 
quaintances of the diplomate seen him at this moment, they would have 
marvelled how the mask of manhood may drop, and disclose the inge- 
nuous features of the boy. The secretary knew his species, and the 
lady Geraldine was one of those women for whom the soul is unwilling 
to possess a secret. 

After the first inquiries were over, the lady questioned her recovered 
favourite of his history since they had parted. “ I left you,’’ she said, 
swimming the dangerous tide of life at Paris. How have you come to 
shore?” 

“* Thanks, perhaps, to your friendship, which made life worth the 
struggle! For the two extremes, however, you know what I was at Paris 
—and yesterday I was a wandering artist in velveteen and a sombrero! ”’ 

Lady Geraldine laughed. 

** Ah! you look at my curls—but Macassar is at a discount! It is 
the only grace I cherished in my incognito. A résumer—lI got terribly 
out of love by the end of the year after we parted, and as terribly in 
debt. My promotion in diplomacy did not arrive, and the extreme hour 
for my credit did. Pozzo de Borgo kindly procured me congé for a 
couple of years, and I dived presently under a broad-rimmed hat, got into 
a vetturino with portfolio and pencils, joined a troop of wandering artists, 
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and with my patri at nurse, have been two years looking at life 
without spectacles at Venice.” 

“ And painting ?” 

“ Painting!” 

*€ Might one see a specimen?” asked the Lady Geraldine, with an 
incredulous smile. 

aq t that my immortal efforts in oils are in the possession of a 
certain Venetian, who lets the fifth floor of a tenement washed by the 
narrowest canal in that fair city. But if your ladyship cares to see a 
drawing or two—”’ 

He rang the bell, and his jocki Anglais presently brought from the 

ket of his cabriolet a way-worn and thinly furnished portfolio. The 

Geraldine turned over a half-dozen indifferent views of Venice, but 
the last cartoon in the portfolio made her start. 

“ La Marquesa del Marmore! ’’ she exclaimed, looking at Count Basil 
with an inquiring and half uneasy eye. 

* Is it well drawn ?”’ he asked quietly. 

* Well drawn? It is a sketch worthy of Raphael. Do you really 
draw so well as this, or’’—she added after a slight hesitation—* is it a 
miracle of love?” 

“ Tt is a divine head,”’ soliloquised the Russian, half closing his eyes, 
and looking at the drawing from a distance, as if to fill up the imperfect 
outline from his memory. 

The Lady Geraldine laid her hand on his arm. “ My dear Basil,” 
she said seriously, “ I should be wretched if I thought your happiness 
was in the power of this woman. Do you love her?” 

* The portrait was not drawn by me,”’ he ariswered, “ though I have 
a reason for wishing her to think so. It was done by a fellow traveller 
of mine, whom I wish to make a sketch of yourself, and I have brought 
it here to interest you in him as an artist. Mais revenons d nos mou- 
tans—La Marquesa was also a fellow traveller of mine, and without 
loving her too violently, I owe her a certain debt of courtesy contracted 
on the way. Will you assist me to pay it?” 

Relieved of her fears, and not at all suspecting the good faith of the 
diplomatist in his acknowledgments of gratitude, the Lady Geraldine in- 
quired simply how she could serve him. 

“In the twenty-four hours since my arrival at Florence,” he said, 
* T have put myself, as you will see, av courant of the minor politics of 
the Pitti. Thanks to my Parisian renown, the Duke has enrolled me 
already under the back-stairs oligarchy, and to-morrow night I shall 
sup with you in the Saloon of Hercules after the ball is over. La Mar- 
quesa, as you well know, has, with all herrank and beauty, never been 
able to set foot within those eee penetralia—soit her malicious 
‘tongue, soit the interest againgt her of the men she has played upon her 
hook too freely. The road to \er heart, if there be one, lies over that 
threshold, and I would take the toll. Do you understand me, most 
beautiful lady Geraldine ?”’ 

The Count Bazil imprinted another kiss upon the fingers of the fair 
Englishwoman, as she promised to put into. his hand the following night 
the illuminated ticket which was to repay, as she thought, too gene- 
rously, a debt of gratitude; and plucking a flower from her vase for his 
bosom, he took his leave to return at twilight to- dinner. Dismissing 
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his cabriolet at the gate, he turned on foot towartl the church of San 
Gaetano, and with an expression of unusual elation in his step and 
countenance, entered the trattoria, where dined at that moment his 
companions of the pencil. 


V 


The green lamps glittering by thousands amid the foliage of the 
Boboli had attained their full brightness, and the long-lived Italian day 
had died over the distant mountains of Carrera, leaving its inheritance 
of light apparently to the stars, who, on their fields of deepening blue, 
sparkled, each one like the leader of an unseen host in the depths of 
heaven, himself the foremost and the most radiant. The night was 
balmy and voluptuous. The music of the Ducal band swelled forth 
from the perfumed apartments on the air. A single nightingale, far 
back in the wilderness of the garden, poured from his melodious heart 
a chant of the most passionate melancholy. The sentinel of the 
body guard stationed at the limit of the spray of the fountain leaned on 
his halberd and felt his rude senses melt in the united spells of luxury 
and nature. The ministers of a monarch’s pleasure had done their 
utmost to prepare a scene of royal delight, and night and summer had 
flung in their enchantments when ingenuity was exhausted. 

The dark architectural mass of the Pitti, pouring a blaze of light scarce 
endurable from its deeply sunk windows, looked like the side of an 
enchanted mountain laid open for the revels of sorcery. The aigrette 
and plume passed by; the tiara and the jewel upon the breast; the 
gaily dressed courtiers and glittering dames, and to that soldier at his 
dewy post, it seemed like the realized raving of the improvisatore when 
he is lost in some fable of Araby. Yet within walked Malice and Hate, 
and the light and perfume that might have fed an angel’s heart with 
but deepened in many a beating boson the consuming fires of 

nvy. 

With the gold key of office on his cape, the Grand Chamberlain stood 
at the feet of the Dowager Grand Duchess, and by a sign to the musi- 
cians, hidden in a latticed gallery behind the Corinthian capitals of the 
hall, retarded or accelerated the soft measure of the waltz. On a raised 
seat in the rear of the chairs of state, sat the ladies of honour and the 
noble dames nearest allied to royal blood; one solitary and privileged 
intruder alone sharing the elevated place—the Lady Geraldine. Dressed 
in white, her hair wound about her head in the simplest form, yet deve- 
loping its divine shape with the clear outline of statuary, her eyes lam- 
bent with purity and sweetness, heavily fringed with lashes a shade 
darker than the light auburn braided on her temples, and the tint of the 
summer’s most glowing rose turned out from the thread-like parting of 
her lips ; she was a vision of loveliness to take into the memory, as the 
poet enshrines in his soul the impossible shape of his ideal, and con- 
sumes youth and age searching in vain for its like. Fair Lady Geraldine ! 
thou wilt read these jonate words from one whose worship of thy 
intoxicating loveliness has never before found utterance, but if this truly 
told tale should betray the hand that has dared-to describe thy beauty, 
in thy next orisous to St. Mary of Pity, breathe from those bright lips a 
prayer that he may forget thee ! ; ; 
By the side of the Lady Geraldine, but behind the chair of the Grand 
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Duchess, who listened to his conversation with singular delight, stood a 
slight young man of uncommon nal beauty, a sy tng rest 
to every other person present, His brilliant uniform betrayed 
him to be in the Russian diplomacy, and the marked distinction shown 
him both by the reigning queen of the court, and the more powerful and 
inaccessible queen of beauty, marked him as an object of keen and 
universal curiosity. By the time the fifth mazurka had concluded its 
pendulous refrain, the Chamberlain had tolerably well circulated 
the name and rank of Count Basil Spirifort, the renowned wit and 
élégant of Paris, newly appointed to the Court of His Royal Highness 
of ci Fair eyes wandered amid his sunny curls, and beating 
bosoms hushed their pulses as he passed. 

Count Basil knew the weight of a first impression. Count Basil 
knew also the uses of contempt. Upon the first principle he kept his 
place between the Grand Duchess and Lady Geraldine, exerting his 
deeply studied art of pleasing to draw upon himself their exclusive 
attention. Upon the second principle, he was perfectly unconscious of 
the presence of another human being, and neither the gliding step of 
the small-eared Princess S—— in the waltz, nor the stately advance of 
the last female of the Medici in the mazurka, distracted his large blue 
eyes a moment from their idleness. With one hand on the eagle-hilt of 
his sword, and his side leaned against the high cushion of red velvet 
honoured by the pressure of the Lady Geraldine, he gazed up into that 
beaming face, when not bending respectfully to the Duchess, and drank 
stedfastly from her beauty, as the lotus cup drinks light from the 
sun. 

The new Secretary had calculated well. In the deep recess of the 
window looking toward San Miniato, stood a lady nearly hidden from 
view by the muslin curtains just stirring with the vibration of the music, 
who gazed on the immediate circle of the Grand Duchess with an interest 
that was not attempted to be disguised. On her first entrance into the 
hall, the Marquesa del Marmore had recognized in the new minion of 
favour her impassioned lover of the lagoon, her slighted acquaintance of 
the cathedral. When the first shock of surprise was over, she looked on 
the form which she had found beautiful even in the disguise of poverty, 
and, forgetting her insulting repulse when he would have claimed in 
public the smile she had given him when unobserved, she recalled with 
delight every syllable he had murmured in her ear, and every look she had 
called forth in the light of a Venetian moon. The man who had burned 
upon the altar of her vanity the most intoxicating incense—who had 
broken through the iron rules of convention and ceremony, to throw his 
homage at her feet—who had pourtrayed so incomparably (she believed) 
with his love-inspired pencil the features imprinted on his heart—this 
chance-won worshipper, this daring but gifted plebeian, as she had 
thought him, had suddenly shot into a sphere oa become a legitimate 
object of love ; and, beautified by the splendour of dress, and distin- 
poetes by the preference and favour of those incomparably above her, 

e seemed tenfold, to her eyes, the perfection of adorable beauty. As 
she remembered his eloquent devotion to herself, and saw the interest 
taken in him by a woman whom she hated and had calumniated—a 
woman whom she believed stood between her and all the light of 
existence—she anticipated the triumph of taking him from her side—of 
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exhibiting him to the werld as a falcon seduced from his first quarry— 
and never doubting that so brilliant a favourite would control the 
talisman of the paradise she had so long wished to enter, she panted for 
the moment when she should catch his eye and draw him from his lure, 
and already heard the Chamberlain’s voice in her ear commanding her 
presence after the ball in the saloon of Hercules. - 

The Marquesa had been well observed from the first by the wily 
diplomate. A thorough adept in the art (so necessary to his profession) 
of seeing without appearing to see, he had scarce lost a shade of the 
varying expressions of her countenance; and while she fancied him 
perfectly unconscious of her presence, he read her tell-tale features as if 
they had given utterance to her thoughts. He saw, with secret triumph, 
the effect of his brilliant position upon her proud and vain heart ; watched 
her while she made use of her throng of despised admirers to create a 
sensation near him and attract his notice; and when the ball wore on, 
and he was still in unwearied and exclusive attendance upon the Lady 
Geraldine, he gazed after her with a momentary curl of triumph on his 
lip, as she took up her concealed position in the embayed window, and 
abandoned herself to the bitter occupation of watching the happiness of 
her rival. The Lady Geraldine had never been so animated since her 
first appearance at the Court of Tuscany. 

It was past midnight when the Grand Duke, flushed and tired with 
dancing, came to the side of the Lady Geraldine. Count Basil gave 
place, and, remaining a moment in nominal obedience to the Sovereign's 
polite request which he was too politic to construe literally, he looked 
down the dance with the air of one who has turned his back on all that 
could interest him, and, passing close to the concealed position of the 
Marquesa, stepped out upon the balcony. 

The air was cool, and the fountains played refreshingly below. The | 
Count Basil was one of those minds which never have so much leisure 
for digression as when they are most occupied. A love, as deep and 
profound as the abysses of his soul, was weaving thread for thread with 
a revenge worthy of a Mohican; yet, after trying in vain to count eight 
in the Pleiades, he raised himself upon the marble balustrade, and per- 
fectly anticipating the interruption to his solitude which presently oc- 
curred, began to speculate aloud on the dead and living at that hour 
beneath the roof of the Pitti. 

** A painter’s mistress,’’ he said, “ immortal in the touch of her pa- 
ramour’s pencil, is worshipped for centuries on these walls by the pil- 
grims of art; while the warm perfection of all loveliness—the purest 
and divinest of high-born women, —will perish utterly with the eyes that 
have seen her! The Bella of Titian, the Fornarina of Raffaelle— 
peasant-girls of Italy—have, at this moment, more value in this royal 
— than the breathing forms that inhabit it! The Lady Geraldine 

erself, to whom the Sovereign offers at this moment his most flattering 
homage, would be less a loss to him than either! Yet they despise the 
gods of the pencil who may thus make them immortal !. The dull blood 
in their noble veins, that never bred a thought beyond the instincts of 
their kind, would look down, forscoth, on thie inventive and celestial ' 
ichor that inflames the brain, and prompts the fiery hand of the painter ! 
How long will this very sovereign live in the memoirs of men? The 
murderous Medici, the ambitious cardinals, the abandoned women of an 
Jan.—voL. XLVI. NO. CLXXX1. r 
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gone » hang in im = colours on his walls; while of him, 
the lord of this land o Lennie, there is not a bust ora picture that 
would bring a sequin in the market-place! They would buy genius in 
these days like wine, and throw aside the flask in which it ripened. Raf- 
faelle and Buonarotti were companions for a pope and his cardinals ;— 
Titian was an honoured guest for the Doge. The stimulus to immor- 
talize these noble friends was in the love they bore them ; and the secret 
of their power to do it lay half in the knowledge of their characters, 
gained by daily intimacy. Painters were princes then, as they are beg- 
gars now ; and the princely art is beggared as well !” 

The Marquesa del Marmore stepped out upon the balcony, leaning 
on the arm of the Grand Chamberlain. The soliloquizing Secretary 
had foretold to himself both her coming and her companion. 

“ Monsieur le Comte,” said the Chamberlain, “ La Marquesa del 
Marmore wishes for the pleasure of your acquaintance.” 

Count Basil bowed low, and in that low and musical tone of respect- 
ful devotion which, real or counterfeit, made him irresistible to a woman 
who had a soul to be thrilled, he repeated the usual nothings upon the 
beauty of the night; and when the Chamberlain returned to his duties, 
the Marquesa walked forth with her companion to the cool and fragrant 
alleys of the garden, and, under the silent and listening stars, implored 
forgiveness for her pride ; and, with the sudden abandonment peculiar 
to the clime, poured into his ear the passionate and weeping avowal of 
her sorrow and love. 

“ Those hours of penitence in the embayed window,” thought Count 
Basil, “ were healthy for your soul.” And as she walked by his side, 
leaning heavily on his arm, and half-dissolved in a confiding tenderness, 
his thoughts reverted to another and a far sweeter voice; and while the 
caressing words of the Marquesa fell on an unlistening ear, his footsteps 
insensibly turned back to the lighted hall. 

Vi. 

As the daylight stole softly over Vallombrosa, the luxurious chariot 
of the Marquesa del Marmore stopped at the door of Count Basil. The 
Lady Geraldine’s suit had been successful; and the hitherto excluded 
Flore ntine had received, from the hand of the man she had once so 
ignorantly scorned, a privilege for which she would have bartered her 
salvation ;—she had supped at his side in the saloon of Hercules. With 
many faults of character, she was an Italian in feeling, and had a capa- 
city, like all her countrywomen, for a consuming and headlong passion. 
She had better have been born of marble. 

“I have lifted you to Heaven,” said Count Basil, as her chariot 
wheels rolled from his door; “* but it is as the eagle soars into the 
clouds with the serpent. We will see how you will relish the fall !”” 


SLINGssY. 
(To be concluded in the next Number.) 
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THE NOVELS OF THE MONTH". 


Ws are in duty bound to devote a few pages this month to the subject 
which heads our article; first, because five of our most popular writers of 
works of fiction have selected this gloomy December as “ a fit and proper 
time’ to gladden and enlighten the public; and next, because all the 
said rive happen to have been amongst the most regular and * best ap- 
te = ” contributors to the ** New Monthly Magazine :"—Mr. Bulwer, 

r. Hook, Mrs. Hall, Mr. James, and Mr.Grattan. Without further pre- 
face, we shall begin with the volumes of Mr. Bulwer. 


Tue thirteenth century was the first great stepping-stone of European 
civilization. Till that period, history is little more than a record of battles, 
from the gigantic warfare of the crusades to the petty but fierce feuds of 
every neighbouring baron. But in the thirt8enth century, though in itself 
almost as barbarous, and quite as unsettled as its predecessors, yet the 
foundations of future tranquillity ware being laid, Small states were gra- 
dually consolidating, and such union, whether by conquest or other means, 
is the first step towards social order. Commerce too was making rapid 
progress, and the influence of commerce has always been most beneficial 
on the destinies of the human race.. Its first efforts are always attended 
with some degree of danger, and the merchant accustomed to perpetual 
risk gradually acquires that sort of passive courage far better qualified for 
resistance than the more martial kind. It also brings enlightenment; for 
nothing contributes so much to wear away the prejudices of one nation as 
bringing them into contact with those of another, Moreover, it produces 
wealth, and with wealth comes the desire of enjoyment and security. Pro- 
perty originates security ; for even life is held scarcely worth defending 
till it has something besides itself to defend. But a civilization originating 
out of commerce would be too narrow and too harsh, Arising from cal- 
culation, it would be utterly selfish, Humanity requires a higher impulse ; 
hence, as social life progresses, the,intellect becomes, as it were, that moral 
sunshine which lights and vivifies the whole. Its civilization redeems, and 
ennobles—it looks beyond the useful to the noble. This power was begin- 
ning to emerge from the torpor in which it had lain during what are so 
truly called the dark ages. The intercourse with the East had quickened 
the imaginative faculty, which, once awakened, demands perpetual food ; 
and the study of the classics was spreading more and more every day the 
knowledge of a past whose influence remains even to this day, 

Such is the age which Mr. Bulwer has again called into existence, while 
embodying the history of one of its most extraordinary men. In Cola di 
Rienzi he has animated a principle, and in clothing it with the strength 
and weakness of humanity, makes the reality at once a vivid presence 
and a terrible lesson. He has chosen no common hero, but one of those 
high and gifted minds which give their tone to their time, and leave a 
lasting memory, to some an incentive, to others a warning. Mf Bulwer 





* Rienzi, the Last of fhe Tribunes. By the Author of Pelham. 3 vols. Saunders 
and Otley, 


agg Gurney. By the Author of Sayings and Doings, &c. 3 vols. Whittaker 
and Co. 


The Outlaw. By the Author of the Buccaneer, &c. 3vols. Bentley. 
One in a Thousand. By the Author of Darnley, &c, 3vols. Longman and Co, 


Agnes de Mansfeldt. By the Author of Highways and Byways, &c. 3 vols. 
Saunders and Otley. , . — 
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has produced a master-piece. He has-taken Cola di Rienzi at the com- 
mencement of his career, when a lordly and solitary student— 


“ His melancholy spirit fed — 
Upon the glories of the dead.” 


His enthusiasm is excited by the old Roman annals which contain so many 
“ marvels wrought by > hand.” His thoughts are hardened into re- 


solves by that fiercest of human passions, revenge—revenge dignified by 
the justice of its cause. There is something exquisitely touching in the 
affection borne by Rienzi to his young brother, who is slain by one of the 
Colonng in all the ferocious carelessness of unquestioned power. The in- 
dividual injury quickens, as it ever does, the sense of general wrong. We 
next see Rienzi the conspirator if he fail, the patriot if he succeed. The 
greatest skill is here shown in filling the reader's imagination with the 
conviction of Rienzi’s genius. We feel that he is eloquent, subtle, deter- 
mined, and devoted ; a few stirring scenes place him on the pinnacle of 
wer; we are convinced such must be his fitting place. We enter into 
is noble aspirations, and are carried away by his generous enthusiasm. 
The one influencing the many—and of such record, history is made,—was 
never more fully shown than in Rienzi’s brief and brilliant course. He 
found Rome a stronghold of robbers, its streets the daily scene of deadly 
brawls, the common business of life interrupted by rapine, violence, and 
murder, He restored order and justice; he gave that first blessing, 
security, and curbed the most iron and ruthless aristocracy that ever 
united the vices of the ancient patricians, and the cruelty of the feudal 
baron. But, as Mr. Bulwer truly observes, he gave liberty to a people unfit 
for it, equally by their habits of violence and of submission ; degradation 
had become a custom, but resistance had not, and resistance is the corner- 
stone of freedom. Rienzi becomes a fugitive from Rome, and at last a 
prisoner at Avignon, a fugitive and a prisoner, while that country, for 
which he had dared and done so much, makes not an effort in his cause 
which was theirown. With what profound knowledge of cause and effect 
does Mr, Bulwer draw the lesson from the fact ! 

At length Rienzi is liberated, and returns to Rome. With what con- 
summate power is the change in the Tribune’s character pourtrayed! En- 
thusiasm has darkened into fanaticism, the patriot is alsothe visionary. 
Years of solitude, unsupported but by their own aspirations, have done 
their work: Rienzi’s mind has been cast by adversity in a harsher mould, 
and the body too predominates more than of old; the ee Ag he once 
found in his own glorious communings, he now asks from the wine cup; 
exhausted and depressed, its stimulus becomes a necessity. Again Rome 
becomes free and secure; but the Tribune’s second triumph is one fierce 
struggle ; we foresee his approaching fall, and yet he never seemed greater. 
The fickle populace rise against him, he is murdered, and a scene, as his- 
torically true as it is vividly dramatic, closes these splendid volumes. 

We have dwelt rather on the heroic of these pages, than the beautiful ; 
but not in the first flush of his youthful imagination was the “ purple light” 
of poetry more richly flung over the gifted page, than it is over the jo were 
work, The summer of the lovely land which it depicts breathes through 
its scenes ; the passionate romance of Italy colours all the softer creations. 
Nina, the bride of the Tribune, is a poem in herself. She is drawn with a 
knowledge of the strength and weakness of woman, which possesses all the 
delicacy of feminine tact, but with a power which is essentially masculine. 
A woman’s nature is formed, and her /ot in life cast, by her love. Nina, 
haughty, gifted and vain, is subdued into softness by affection ; her mental 
powers make her capable of appréciating the man she loves, and in so 
doing she puts them to their noblest use : her vanity becomes pride in him. 

Truly, in these volumes Mr. Bulwer has “ run through each mood of the 
heart,” to prove “ himself master of all.” How much we must leave un- 
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said,—how many fine touches of character,—how many noble sentiments, 
—how many profound truths are unnoticed! We conclude with the most 
cordial congratulations. Mr. Bulwer has in Rienzi produced his as yet 
greatest work ; its present popularity is the prophecy of its future fame. 


What can we be expected to say of the matchless Gilbert? Had we not 
considered him a gentleman of infinite variety and “ great promise,” we 
should never, nonik after month, have presented him to our readers. 

Many a time have we detected an old lady, for whose opinion we enter- 
tain respect, insinuating her ivory paper cutter into page after page of our 
Magazine, and then when she had hit upon the favourite story, we have 
noted how firmly she set her spectacles upon her nose, determined not to 
leave off until Gilbert had concluded his adventures for that month. Then 
came her usual exclamation, “ Well, to be sure! certainly Mr. Hook makes 
his papers shorter and shorter every Number—it is too bad!" But why 
do we talk of old ladies? Bright eyes have grown still brighter; those 
who rarely laugh, shook their sides with boisterous merriment at his 
doings; and never was a first born son more nary anticipated than the 
inimitable Gurney. Those who have not yet had the good fortune to read 
the several series that are known bythe general title of “ Sayings and 
Doings,” might imagine that the author of Mr. Gurney’s adventures 
knew nothing of life but its sunshine; that sorrow, and tears, and sym- 
pathy with the shadows of mortality were afar from him; that he was 
created in the mirthfulness of nature, and freed at his birth from all 
the troubles which it is considered “ flesh is heir to.” But Mr. Hook’s 
empire is not limited to that of laughter; and whoever imagines it is, 
let him turn to “ Sayings and Doings,” and renounce the heresy. It 
is true that a smile becomes him better than atear; but he has never- 
theless the power of exciting or dispelling both the one and the other. 
Gilbert Gurney's adventures are a sort of random firing at the follies of 
the day; it is a living commentary, from beginning to end, upon the ab- 
surdities of life—upon its changes, its chances, its hurlequinade. Gilbert's 
pathos and Gilbert’s love, are the pathos and the love that Gilbert would 
naturally feel; so that Mr. Hook’s powers of delineating either the one or 
other are not to be judged of by “ Gilbert Gurney.” It wouid be as ridicu- 
lous as for Charles Kemble to introduce the melancholy of Hamlet into the 
animated Mercutio, 

The perfection of authorship is to lose yourself in the character you 
pourtray, and the judgment of the writer is especially shown in selecting 
only such personages as he can either forget himself, or amalgamate him- 
self, entirely with. 

Mr. Hook will not, we suspect, give himself the trouble to construct a 
regular story. His connected sketches—his keen satire, which, keen as 
it is, he manages most admirably, in nine cases out of ten, to blunt with 
his natural good-nature—his absurdity—his whim—his drollery—have 
always fold so well, that he has been too indolent to call up the higher 
ech of his mind: he has not wanted them, and so suffers them, per- 

aps too quietly, to “ sleep on and take their rest.” What he writes, even 
in the “ mystic three,’ never approaches romance, and is hardly a novel. 
“ I don't know how it is,” said a matter-of-fact John Bull the other day, 
alluding to the very work now upon our table, “ many of Gilbert Gurney’s 
adventures have happened to myself, and yet J could never make a book of 
them,” This was an unintended compliment to the author. It is the very 
perfection of genius to render the every-day occurrences of life interesting 
to the actors therein. 

The heartiness with which Mr. Hook bounds back from sorrow to joy 
leaves the pleasing impression on the reader's mind that he is one who 
delights in the happiness of others. He always seems on the fidgets when 
his people are introuble ; and when he sets them all right again, he sym- 
pathizes with their prosperity in a manner not to be mistaken. We know 
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but little of Mr. Hook—yet would wager our heads that he is a man of 
most kindly feelings with a sound heart. It is not a little wonderful how 
he springs through three mortal volumes without wearying or being 
weary. Gilbert's adventures are all so ludicrous, so extraordinary, and 
yet withal so natural, that it might well be the labour of a life, even such 
a life as Mr. Hook's, to collect them. 

Our thus introducing “ Gilbert Gurney“ to the readers of the “ New 
Monthly Magazine after the fashion of our ancestors— 

“ Mr. Reader— Mr. Gurney ; ° 

“ Mr. Gurney—Mr. Reader ;" 
may be considered an almost superfluous piece of politeness, considering 
the intimacy they have had “the honour” of contracting with each other 
during the past year,—an intimacy which we hope may long continue, to 
the satisfaction of all parties. 


“The Outlaw” belongs to the class of historical novels, a species of 
composition of which the most perfect models have been furnished by 
Walter Scott. It does not, indeed, owe its origin to that unrivalled 
writer: but he discerned and exemplified its true principles. His pre- 
decessors took historical personages as their leading characters, and made 
their fortunes the chief subject of interest. But there has seldom, perhaps 
never, been any individual, the “ unvarnished tale” of whose actual life is 
sufficiently rich in the materials of romance; and in order to make a real 
personage the hero of a work of imagination, it is necessary to paint his 
character in colours which did not actually belong to it, and to involve 
him in adventures which never took place. We may explain our meaning 
at once, by referring to Miss Porter's celebrated “ Scottish Chiefs”—a work, 
in many respects, of great beauty—but in which the hero, Sir William 
Wallace, is almost as mdiculously travestied as the heroes of antiquity in 
the romances of Mademoiselle de Scuderi. This eminent lady, whose 
voluminous works afforded inexhaustible merriment to Boileau, and the 
other wits of the age of Louis the Fourteenth, and were not, on that ac- 
count, a whit the less eagerly devoured by the fair and the fashionable of 
that day, bestows not only upon Cyrus the Great, (who had some pre- 
tensions to refinement,) but upon the rugged old Romans, Horatius Cocles 
and Mutius Semvola, the airs and graces, the gallantry and empressement 
of a French petit maitre, and makes Clalia, the vestal virgin, an é/égante 
of the first water. Miss Porter has fallen little short of Mdile. de Scuderi. 
The stalwart Scottish warrior of the thirteenth century has the court- 
liness of Sir Charles Grandison, with the ultra-sensibilities of Rousseau's 
St. Preux. In modern French literature there are similar things; Florian’s 
novels, forexample, In“ Numa Pompilius,” “ Bélisaire,” and “ Gonsalve 
de Cordoue,” there is much beautiful writing; but all sounds false and 
hollow to those who know anything of the personages who thus figure in 
masquerade, 

In Scott’s historical novels the interest of the tale hangs upon the 
furtunes of characters entirely fictitious, who, in the course of their ad- 
ventures, come into contact with distinguished personages of the time ; 
and these personages are thus introduced without any necessary deviation 
from historical truth. Of the followers of Scott's schidl some have per- 
ceived his principle, and acted upon it; others have overlooked it. Some 
able novelists of the present have made historical personages occupy 
by far too prominent a part in their narratives; and, as the public is now 
too well read to bear any gross falsification of history, this mode of ex- 
citing interest is no longer ventured upon. Consequently, instead of 
romantic incident, we have involutions of political intrigue, and dry de- 
tails of known public events, We need not go beyond the present season 
to perceive how much the effect of some works of talent has been impaired 
by their authors having fallen into this error. 

Mrs. Hall has avoided it. “The Outlaw” is constructed upon the true 
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plan of the historical novel. Itis enriched by admirable sketches of some 
of the most remarkable individuals of the age and country in which the 
scene is laid; but the persons of the drama, whose changeful fortunes 
werfully engage the feelings and sympathies of the reader throughout 
he progress of a deeply interesting story, have been called into being by 
the author's creative imagination. The scene and time of the narrative 
are most happily chosen. The incidents take place in England during the 
period of the great Revolution which drove the last of the Stuarts from 
the throne; a period in which society was shaken to its very foundations, 
and the country was in a state of misrule and anarchy. The flames of 
civil and religious hatred burnt as fiercely in the bosoms of the humblest 
as of the highest; and not only neighbours and friends became involved 
in strife, but the very ties of kindred heightened the rancour of factious 
animosity. Such a state of society, in which the most violent passions 
rage without control, 1s most fruitful in materials of romance. The period 
chosen by Mrs. Hall, too, presented a field hitherto untrodden; and she 
has made excellent use of its abundant resources. 

In saying that the characters who may be considered as the dramatis 
persone of this novel are fictitious, we are aware that there is one slight 
exception to the remark. There were several persons of note, enthusiasts 
in politics and in religion, who, after having contributed to the fall of the 
first Charles and the elevation of Cromwell,—after having become outlaws 
and exiles on the restoration of monarchy,—and after having zealously 
assisted in bringing about the Revolution,—found that “all was vanity 
and vexation of spirit,’—that their visions of national regeneration were as 
far off as ever, and, in despondency and disgust, abandoned their country, 
and ended their days among the forests of America. The selina who 
gives the title to the book, and has a prominent part in the narrative, is 
one of these high-minded but mistaken enthusiasts ; and may be supposed 
to be the same who appears so suddenly and strikingly in one of Cooper's 
novels as the almost supernatural defender of an American village against 
a ferocious band of Indians—a well-known incident in the early history of 
our colonies. 

This character, though not entirely fictitious, has been made legitimate] 
and most successfully available by Mrs. Hall for the purposes of fiction. It 
is full of moral grandeur and sublimity ; and may be compared to Scott’s 
Balfour of Burley, not so much from the similarity of features as from the 
power with which both are drawn. Both are enthusiasts; but Buriey's 
nature is fierce and brutal, and his enthusiasm, strangely mingled with 
selfish and worldly motives, forms a compound of jarring elements which 
it would require the hand of a Shakspeare or a Scott to blend together in 
one individual mind. The portrait of the Outlaw is less difficult of execu- 
tion, certainly ; all its features are noble, beautiful, and consistent, anu no 
great effort of skill is required to work them into harmony. His pure and 

1oly enthusiasm, untainted by baser matter, glows in all his words and 
deeds, and is rendered still more beautiful by the mildness and benevo- 
lence of his nature. 

This novel is full of the feminine tenderness, and sweet and pathetic 
simplicity, which distinguish Mrs. Hall's writings. The incidents are 
sufficiently numerous, without being crowded, and the train of events 
is easily followed and comprehended. The youthful pair, whose “ course 
of true love” is the principal subject of the story, strongly engage 
the sympathies of the reader. Rosalind Sydney is a delightful crea- 
ture; her character is one of the most attractive combinations of 
simplicity and intelligence, softness and spirit, we have ever met with. 
Her lover is amiable and interesting; but his features are not strongly 
marked, and are not so fine and striking as those of his noble and ill-fated 
friend, Cuthbert Raymond. The most powerful and original creation in 
the book, we think, is Margaret Raymond—a being of surpassing beauty 
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and intellectual strength, joined with ambition, unconquerable vo le, amd ~ 
malignity, There is great poetical genius in the conception of this cha- 
racter, h supremely wicked, there is a loftiness about Margaret - 
Raymond which commands admiration ; and when her abortive machina- 
— terminated in her own destruction, our satisfaction is mixed with 
pity. . 

The character of Sir Everard Sydney is very beautiful. His sweet and 
cheerful temper, his equanimity in misfortune, his piety and overflowing 
benevolence, make him an object of reverence as well as love ;. while the 
extreme simplicity of his mind, and his absorbing passion for the pursuits 
of natural history, make him somewhat grotesque and comic without being 
at all ridiculous. His faithful attendant and fellow-sufferer, Ralph Brad- 
well, is worthy of him, The more serious scenes are most pleasantly re- 
lieved by the quaintness and humour of Master Brown, the worthy printer, 
“at the Black Swan and Bible without Temple Bar ;” his daughter, 
Mrs. Rachel, the cit y belle of that day; and her sweetheart, Mr. Joseph, 
her father’s apprentice. One of the most touching things in the book is 
the story of Cicely Maynard, a giddy village girl, who, seduced by a vil- 
Jain, forsakes a worthy man who loves her, and sinks into infamy and 
ruin. The subject is not a new one, but it has never been more beauti- 
fully treated ; few readers will refuse their tears to the sad yet not un- 
common fate of poor Cicely Maynard. 

Among the historical personages, the unfortunate James the Second is 
the most prominent. Mrs. Hall has taken a candid and unprejudiced view 
of his character, and has introduced him as an actor in several high] 
impressive scenes. William the Third and his Queen; Lord Churchill, 
afterwards the great Duke of Marlborough, and his no less celebrated 
wife; Sir Patrick Hume (Home) of Polwarth, afterwards Earl of March- 
mont, a man whose adventures of themselves would make a romance; and 
several others of the most. distinguished men of the time appear on the 
scene, and are sketched with great truth and spirit. Our only subject of 
regret is that the fair authoress did not carry the subject into Ireland, 
which at that time teemed, even more than England, with the materials of 
romance. She herself is Irish in heart and soul; and her glowing nation- 
ality of spirit, and exquisite felicity in entering into the character and 
feelings of her country, give an irresistible charm to all her writings of 
which it.is the subject. 


Mr. James is learned in the lore of France. He has chosen one of 
the most glorious epochs of its history :—the early career of Henry the 
Fourth—the bravest and the best monarch that ever swayed the destinies 
ofa kingdom. The novel is strictly historical; for although a variety of 
personages are introduced, they are all mixed up, more or less, with the 
events of the time, and him who was the hero of it. Mr. James has not 
only read much, but he has travelled much, to obtain the knowledge he 
displays in this work—displays, however, without being in any degree in- 
trusive. Although the persons and places and events are, for the greater 
part, real, he has so worked up his materials as to give them as much 
interest as if his imagination had been free to do with them and say of 
them just what he considered would produce the most startling and striking 
effects, The character of Henri Quatre —from the first moment of his 
introduction when he has assumed the habit of a simple huntsman, to the 
close of the book when the monarch has been ‘the victor in many well 
fought fields, and at length sees the crown within his grasp—from begin- 
ning to end is well conceived and admirably sustained. But the skill 
with which Mr. James makes historic facts serve his purpose is only one 
of his means of insuring popularity for his Jabours. All readers of romance 
love mystery; nothing is at once so provoking and so delightful as the 
perpetual maze in which we are involved ; wondering who this can be, and 
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how that will be explained ; and continually longing to clear up the whole 
by a sly glance at the concluding chapters, yet deterred y the 
anxiety that pushes uson. No one knows better than Mr. James t 
great secret of success. He is always ready with some singular charac- 
ter whose motives we cannot fathom ; whois at one time the very anti- 
podes of what he becomes at another. Here his most masqued assistent 
is a dwarf—of marvellous intellectual power; keeping up a sort of finger 
conversation with a woman-wonder,—herself, too, as mysterious as any 
body could desire, until, when the work is somewhat advanced, her domino 
falis off. To produce the excitement attendant upon the plan we have 
alluded to, doubtless much of nature and something of probability must be 
sacrificed. Mr. James sacrifices both ;—but while we read, we do not 
discover that he does so, We are drawn onwards, as by an irresistible 
influence, and all appears to us as easy as if the occurrences had the 
evidence of our own eyes and ears, To these two advantages therefore, 
—the power of dealing skilfully with history, and of perpetually exciting 
curiosity—we mainly attribute the success of Mr. James. They are ad- 
vantages which he possesses more largely than any other living author ; 
and they are, perhaps, the most essential toa writer of works of fiction. 
We do not find in him those qualities of mind by which the dramatic 
novelist searches into and scrutinizes the passions and feelings of the 
greatly good or greatly bad; nor do we think his powers are those which 
enable him to ectaueehend and appreciate the more delicate and refined 
traits of humanity. In brief,;"he aims more at producing startling effects 
by a sudden dash of his vigorous pencil, than by working and working on 
until he has produced a finished picture. His novel, “One in a Thousand,” 
—which, by-the-bye, is an inapplicable title, for our minds are never made 
up as to which of his many heroes and heroines is really the onzs—is built 
upon those scenes of skirmish and battle familiar to all who read the 
French historian’s Records of the Wars of the League. As we have inti- 
mated, Henri Quatre is a leading character; his rough opponent, the Duke 
of Mayence, is another. Others are—Henry the Third, the circumstances 
of whose assassination are ably given. Rosny, afterwards the Duke of 
Sully ; Count D’Aubin, and the true hero of the tale—the young Marquis 
St. Real. But our interest for the heroes is lost in our far greater zeal for 
and admiration of the heroines of the story. The gentle and lovely Eugenie, 
the plotting Madame de Montpensier, and above all, the wonderful and 
wonder-working Beatrice of Ferrara. She is, we believe, the “ ome in a 
thousand “—the one ina thousand millions she might have been as justly 
styled. An Italian maiden, pure, though of hot blood and strong passions, 
untainted amid a most vicious court,—assuming all manner of disguises, 
employing all sorts of spies—gifted with the thinking and contriving 
brain of the most wily statesman, yet with a perfectly woman's heart ; con- 
trolling kings and grooms with equal ease and certainty, and working out 
all her wishes as they concern others, but failing most sadly (as it was 
evident she must do) in fulfilling her own. We have given some idea of 
this Beatrice of Ferrara, but it is a very vague one. , We will not say that 
such a woman never lived; but we must believe that Mr, James, who has, 
in dealing with other characters, illustrated or embellished facts, has in 
this drawn solely upon his imagination. We have thus, as far as our 
pees permitted, hinted to the reader the rich treat in store for him, We 
abstain from more minutely explaining matters, driving Mr. James from 
the position in which he is strongest,—the mystery he has flung around his 
fine and exciting story. 


_It has been justly observed, that, amongst all the revolutions which have 
visited Europe within the last half century, few have been more complete 
than the revolution in novel-writing. Here the Schoolmaster has really 
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been abroad, and much indeed has he improved his disciples, who now are 
obliged to bring learning, care, accuracy, and a poetic spirit to a task 
which was formerly executed with ease, negligénce, ignorance, and very 
little spirit of any kind. From amongst the trash, however, whieh in 
former times was poured forth upof the public, rose two or three works of 
a very superior description—inferior, indeed, to those inimitable produc- 
tions, which, of no age or country, belong to the whole world ; but still 
very far above the ordinary books of that day. These are works with which 
we have all been delighted in our youth—if our youth was of those times— 
in reading those pages we have revelled in descriptions which we fancied 
would never be excelled; we have been charmed with characters which 
we thought pourtrayed to the life; we have been carried away by scenes 
which we imagined the most spirit-stirring that could be drawn. Yet let 
any one take up now-a-days one of those old favourites and read it through, 
after reading a work of some one of our best modern novelists, what a dif- 
ference—what an inferiority will he find! It would be tedious to inves- 
tigate in what particulars the improvement between the mow and the then 
is principally to be found. It is not alone that our greatest and our best of 
modern novelists restored propriety of costume to the pages of the romance, 
as Kemble did to the stage; but also that, by his bight example, writers 
have been taught in nothing to overstep the modesty of nature, to think 
first what would be natural and that to write, and nothing else. No 
puling sentiment, no extravagant excess, no bombast, will now find an 
admiring crowd. There may be poetry of feeling, thought, and language ; 
there may be infinite decoration, there may be even scenic effect; but 
nature must be the foundation of all. It is in this very point that the work 
before us is excellent. Mr. Grattan was always famous for his pictures of 
nature ; and though of course there have been things in his-works which 
have not pleased us—as where is the work which could wholly escape our 
keen and critical acumen ?—yet to his bold, clear drawing of character we 
have always returned with pleasure. His present work is very different 
from those which have gone before, but we think it superior in many 
respects. There is a greater degree of vigour in the depiction of his prin- 
cipal actors; there are more intense and powerful passions at work; there 
is more of the philosophy of the human heart. In none of these points 
were his preceding novels found deficient ; but they have all here received 
a fuller development. The time and the scene are admirably well chosen, 
at just such a distance from our own period, and our own land, as to give 
the whole that blue and steady atmosphere in which imagination loves 
to spread her wings. 

The characters are sufficiently numerous to embarrass each other as 
they pass along the stage,and Mr, Grattan has, therefore, most wisely kept 
those who are merely subservient at an unobtrusive distance. The cha- 
racter which has hitherto attracted the most notice, and has, we know not 
why, somewhat undeservedly been suffered by many of our reviewers to 
withdraw their attention from a much more powerful conception, is that of 
Scotus. We say undeservedly, not because the swindling impostor of the 
sixteenth century is either ill-imagined or ill-sustained—far from it—but 
because nobody surely would put him in comparison with Ghebhard 
Truchses, the Elector-Archbishop of Cologne. This character, as far as 
our remembrance serves, is perfectly original, and is throughout a fine and 
extraordinary piece of painting. The mingling of the animal and the 
mental in his nature, each powerful in its kind, and yet dwelling for a time 
harmoniously together, and mutually supplying each other's appetites ; 
the murmurin which the first dawn of a purer and noble passion separates 
them from each other, and finally gives the mental the victory over the 
animal, ay, even to the trampling down of ambition itself, is done with a 
masterly hand, to which the brilliant but somewhat overdrawn sketch of 
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Scotus must have been but the relaxation of an unfilled half-hour. This 
character, the hero of the piece, is worth the deep study of every one who 
takes an interest in the workings of that dark subtle thing, the human 
heart. It is like one of the pictures of Salvator Rosa, or Sebastian del 
Piombo—however different those painters may appear—not the most 
pleasing that could be drawn perhaps, but powerful and natural—perfectly 
natural, 

The traits of superstition and a A aw hy fatalism displayed by 
Ghebhard remind us both of Wallenstein and Napoleon, though the Elec- 
tor was of a more frank and open character than either; but the qualities 
with which Mr. Grattan has endued him are by no means incompatible 
with each other, and are always brought into play in the circumstances 
which would have naturally called them forth. We have not space to give 
any extracts, or to make any very enlarged comments, but we must, betore 
we conclude, call the attention of the reader to an admirable picture of an 
abortive attempt to produce a riot, at page 56, vol. i., with the scene that 
follows between the Bishop and a lieutenant of his guards, and the pow- 
erful development of Ghebhard’s character, pages 83 and 84. Also let him 
remark the description of a man going predetermined to fall in love, at 
page 254, together with the simile of the frozen wine, page 270, and some 
observations on woman at page 208. Each of these passages show that 
Mr. Grattan’s reputation has been well earned and well supported. There 
is much poetry, much truth, much interest, and much excitement in these 
volumes ; but it is only justice to ourselves to say that there is occasion- 
ally something that we regret, and something that we think unnecessary, 
Mr. Grattan is so anxious to avoid everything like deep trap or quackery, 
that he exposes his machinery too eagerly and too soon. Without at- 
tempting to deceive his readers, he might let them deceive themselves if 
they liked. It is this very wandering of imagination which is one of the 
greatest charms in works of fiction; let us take care how we chain her 
down too rigidly. 

We think also that the frequent reference to modern politics in a work 
regarding a remote period is very ill-judged. The object of the writer of 
a romance should be to delude his readers as far as possible into the belief 
that what he tells them is all real. They should be taught to forget the 
world in which they actually live, and to hive in the world he places before 
them: but the least word in regard to the author himself, or the slightest 
mention of his reader’s every day thoughts and feelings, destroys the spell. 
There should not be one unharmonious image—one reference to any thing 
which is not perfectly harmonious with the characters of the book, and the 
thoughts, feelings, and knowledge of the times. To do Mr. Grattan more 
oe he never falls into that worst of faults, the talking about himself ; 

yut he does occasionally wander out of the record where political feelings 
are brought into play. 

But there are other points to which we still more strongly object; and 
we think, with the very best wishes towards Mr. Grattan, that the pages 
225 and 226, vol. i., together with Karl Kreutzer's soliloquy; as well as 
page 268 in the same volume, and 17 and 18, 93, 94, and 95, of volume ii., 
would have been intinitely better left out, or very much altered. So much 
in the work is excellent, that we the more wish it was without these little 
biemishes. As it is, the characters of Ghebhard Truchses, Prince Henry 
of Leignitz, and Scotus, would be quite sufficient to make the reputation 
of any young writer, and will add greatly to that which Mr. Grattan has 
already justly obtained. We cannot say that we admire his heroine, but 
the conclusion which some have objected to, as unsatisfactory, could not 
have been rendered other than it is without a gross violation of history. 
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PRECEPTS AND PRACTICE. 
THE WIDOW’'S’ DOG. 


Tuosk who have read Mr. Jesse’s delightful ‘‘ Gleanings from 
Nature,” and who have seen the exquisite pictures of Edwin Landseer, 
will require no apology for an avowed partiality to dogs—the most 
sociable, sensible, faithful, intelligent animals in the brute creation; but 
as there may be persons who have not bad the advantage of viewing the 
admirable works of the artist, or reading the interesting book of the 
author, it seems necessary, and perhaps will not be found unenter- 
taining, to give the reader one or two traits of instinct, (to call it by 
no stronger name,) which fully justify an aflection for the animals in 
question, upon which a very important point of the following trifle from 
nature hinges. 

Mr. Jesse, at page 16 of his last volume, says, “ A friend of mine, 
while shooting wild fowl with his brother, was attended by a sagacious 
Newfoundland dog; and getting near some reeds by the side of a river, 
they threw down their hats, and crept to the side of the water, where 
they fired. They soon afterwards sent the dog for their hats, one of 
which was smaller than the other. After several attempts to bring them 
both together in his mouth, the dog at lust placed the smaller hat in the 
larger one, pressed it down with his foot, and thus brought them both 
together. This fact,’? adds Mr. Jesse, ‘‘ need not be doubted; these 
individuals have both. at different times, assured me of its truth. I 
knew an instance somewhat similar. A spaniel was endeavouring to 
bring a dead hare to his master. After several ineffectual efforts to 
carry it in his mouth, or to drag it along, he contrived to get all the feet 
of the hare into his mouth, and this way conveyed it to his master.” 

There certainly is something very like reason in this—we mean in 
the conduct of the dog—and sets the value of such an animal at an un- 
limited price. The proverb says, “ everything is worth what it will 
fetch ;"—a dog of this sort would no ‘doubt fetch anything it was 
sent for. 

Mr. Jesse also mentions the circumstance of a dog called Nelson, a 
great favourite on board the Leander frigate, who, on hearing the cap- 
tain say to some one on deck that he “ must have Nelson shot, for he 
was getting old and infirm,”’ immediately jumped overboard, and swam 
away to another ship, and never could be persuaded to return to the 
Leander, or even be sociable with any of her crew if he accidentally 
met them on shore. 

Upon the authority of the venerable Lord Stowell, Mr. Jesse tells us 
of a dog belonging to Mr. Edward Cook, of Togsten, in Northumberland, 
which dog accompanied his master to America, when he was lost, near 
Baltimore. The dog returned to England, and proceeded to Togsten, 
when the elder Mr. and Mrs. Cook recognised him as the dog which 
their brother had carried to America. He remained at Togsten till Mr. 
Cook returned ; and Mr. Cook, up to this day, never was able to ascer- 
tain by what ship the dog took its passage, nor in what part of Eng- 
land it landed. 
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One more fact, which, as it relates to a lady’s dog, as does our story, 
we must extract. 

“ Lord Combermere’s mother (Lady Cotton) had a terrier named 
Viper, whose memory was 80 retentive, that it was only necessary to 
repeat to him once the name of any of the numerous visiters at Com- 
bermere, and he never afterwards forgot it. Mrs. H—— came there on 
a visit on Saturday. Lady Combermere took the dog up in her arms, 
atid going up to Mrs. H——-, said, “ Viper, this is Mrs. H :” she 
then took him up to another newly-arrived lady, and said, “ Viper, this 
is Mrs. B ;” and no further notice was taken. Next morning, 
when they went to church, Viper was of the party. Lady Cotton put a 
ptayer-book in Viper’s mouth, and told him to take it to Mrs. H : 
and he then carried one to Mrs. B , at his mistress’s order.” 

These are striking anecdotes of modern dogs; but as there is another 
very curious history upon record, which, as I suspect, is not particularly 
well known, I shall take leave to record as it is found in what is 
headed “ A Letter from Sir John Harrington to Prince Henry, son to 
King James the First, concerning his Dogye.” 

“* May it please your Highnesse to accept in as good sorte what I now 
offer as it hath done aforetyme ; and I may say ‘ /, pede fausto.’? But 
having good reason to thinke your Highnesse had goode will and likinge 
to reade what others have tolde of my rare dogge, I will even give a 
brief historie of his goode deedes and straunge feats; and herein will I 
not plaie the curr myselfe, but in goode soothe relate what is no more 
nor lesse than bare verity. Although I mean not to roy ty the deedes 
of Alexander’s horse, I will match my dogge against him for good car- 
riage ; for if he did not bear a great Prince on his back, I am bolde to 
saie he did often bear the sweet wordes of a greater Princesse on his 
necke, 

“I did once relate to your Highnesse after what sorte his tacklinge 
was, wherewithe he did sojourn from my howse at the Bathe to Green- 
wich Paiace, and deliver up to the Courte there such matters as were 
entrusted to his care. This he hathe often done, and came safe to the 
Bathe, or my howse here at Kelstone, with goodlie returns from such 
nobilitie as were pleasede to emploie him: nor was it ever tolde our 
Ladie Queene that the messenger did blab one thought concerninge his 
highe truste, as others have done in more special matters. Neither must 
it be forgotten as how he once was sente withe two charges of sack wine 
from the Bathe to my howse by my man Combe: and on his way the 
cordage did slacken; but my trustie bearer did now bear himselfe so 
wiselie as to covertly hide one flaske in the rushes, and take the other 
in his teethe to the howse; after which he went forthe, and returned 
with the other parte of his burden to dinner. Hereat y‘ Highnesse 
may perchance marvele and doubt; but we have livinge testimonie of 
those who wrought in the fieldes and espiede his worke, and now live to 
tell that they did much longe to plaie the dogge, and give stowage of the 
wine to themselves; but they didde refrain, and watchede the passinge 
of this whole businesse. 

“* I neede not saie how muche I didde once grieve at missinge this 
dogge ; for on my journie towards London, some idle pastimers did di- 
verte themselves with huntinge mallards in a ponde, and conveyed him 
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to the Spanish ambassadors, where he had a happie home, After six 
weeks I didde hear of him—but such was the cowrte he didde pay to 
the Don, that he was no lesse in good liking than when at home; nor 
did the howseholde listen to my claim or challenge till I rested my 
suite upon the dogge’s own proofs, and I made him perform such feats 
before the nobles assembled, as put it past doubt that I was his master. 
I didde send hym into the hall in the time of dinner, and made him 
bryng thence a pheasant out the dishe, which created much merthe ; but 
much more, when he returnede atte my commandement to the table 
again, and putte it in the same cover. Herewithe the companie was 
well contente to allowe my claime, and we were well content to accept 
it, and so homewards. 

** | could dwell more on this matter, but yubes renovare dolorem. I 
will now state in what manner he died. As we travelled towardes the 
Bathe he leaped on my horse’s necke, and was more earneste in fawn- 
inge and courtinge my notice thanne I had observed for tyme backe ; and 
after my chiding his disturbing my passage forwardes, he gave me some 
glances of such affection as moved me to cajole him; but alas! he crept 
suddenlie into a thornie brake, and died in a shorte tyme. 

* Thus I have chose to rehearse such of his deeds as maie suggest 
much more to your Highnesse thought of this dogge. But hayynge 
saide so much of him in prose, I will saie somewhat inne verse, as you 
maie finde hereafter inne the close of the historie. 

“ Nowe let Ulysses praise his dogge Argus, or Tobit be led by that 
dogge whose name dothe notte appeare, yet could I say such thynges of 
my Bunery, for soe he was styled, as might shame themme bothe, 
either for good faythe, clear wit, or wonderful deeds ; to saie no more 
than I have said of his bearing letters to Greenwich and to London, more 
than a hundred miles. As I doubte notte but your Highnesse would 
love my dogge if not myselfe, I have beene thus tedious in his storie ; 
and againe saie, that of all the dogges near your father’s courte notte 
one hathe more love, more diligence to please, or less pay for pleasinge, 
than him I write of: for verelie a bone would content my servante, 
when some expect great matters, or will knavishly find out a bone of 
contention. 

* I now reste your Highnesse friend in all service that maye suite 
hym. * Joun Harginoton. 

* P.S. The verses above spoken of, are in my book of Epigrammes 
in praise of my dogge Bungey, to Momus (Epigram 21, Book III.,) and 
I have an excellent picture of him limned, to remain in my posterity. 

“ Kelstone, June 14, 1608.” 

In this letter we find certainly fresh justification for attachment to a 
dog, as well as ample proof of the sagacity of the animal, although it 
must be admitted, that the readiness with which Bungey ‘continued to 
reside at the Spanish ambassador’s, and the disposition he exhibited in 
his excellency’s family to render himself particularly agreeable, savour 
somewhat of the courtier, Be it our pleasing task to show how entirely 
the merits of “ Dogges ”’ were appreciated in some parts of the world— 
the which we do, in order to strengthen the case of the Widow whose 
predilection for such creatures is the subject of our tale; and who, if 
she had not the power to treat “ Charley,”’ Aer favourite “ dogge,” with 
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equal splendour, most undoubtedly behaved to it with a kindness and 
affection commensurate with her means and position in life. 

Mr. Southey, in his “ Omniana,”’ or “ Hore Otiosiores,” quotes from 
Purchas an account of the Great Turk’s dogs. “ They have,” says he, 
“ their clothing of cloth-of-gold, velvet, scarlet, and other colours of 
cloth; their sundry couches and the places where they are kept more 
cleanly, My lord Zouch when he was there, as Master Burton said, 
did like exceeding well of the place and attendance of dogs.” 

“ Sir Thomas Roe took out some English mastiffs to India as a pre- 
sent for the Great Mogul; they were of marvellous courage. One of 
them leaped overboard to attack a shcal of porpoises, and was lost : only 
two of them lived to reach India. They travelled each in a little coach 
to Agra: one broke loose by the way, and fell upon a large elephant 
and fastened on his trunk, the elephant at last succeeding in hurling 
him off. This story delighted the Mogul, and the dogs in consequence 
came to as extraordinary a fortune as Whittington’s cat; each had a 
palanquin to take the air in, with two attendants to bear him, and two 
more to walk on each side and fan off the flies ;” in fact, having all the 
care and attention paid him so beautifully described in a song sung at 
one of the theatres some years since, which’ of itself is enough to im- 
mortalize its author, whoever he may be: 


“*He’s a very great man, 
And sits with a fan, 
To knock off the flies 
And the gnats likewise, 
And the great Daddy Long-legs that bob in his eyes.” 


Mr. Southey relates another anecdote of a “ dogge,”” which must con- 
clude our series of palliations of the amiable weakness of Mrs. Nethersole, 
of whose penchant I write. 

* There was a Newfoundland dog on board the Bellona last war, who 
kept the deck during the battle of Copenhagen, running backward and 
forward with so brave an anger that he became a greater favourite with 
the men than ever. When the ship was paid off after the peace of 
Amiens, the sailors had a parting-dinner on shore. Victor was placed 
in the chair, and fed with roast beef and plum pudding, and the bill 
was made out in Victor’s name.” Here we have another proof of a 
general feeling towards “ dogges.”” All we hope is, that this triumphant 
Victor did not by some strange chance, and a very natural modification, 
subsequently take the name of “ Nelson,” and become the threatened 
“ Hero” of the “ Leander,” of whom Mr. Jesse so satisfactorily writes. 

The reader must by this time perceive an unusual anxiety, the real 
cause of which has been already admitted, to eulogize “ dogges,” a 
desire in which commanders and leaders of the British auxiliary forces 
in Spain seem to have fully participated when they made the Isle of 
“* Dogges” their rendezvous, whence the steam-boats daily bear to 
the Iberian shores the well-paid, well-fed, and never-flogged sons of 
freedom. 

Reader, all this has been written and collated to bespeak your affec- 
tion and sympathy for Mrs. Nethersole, a beautiful young widow who 
was married at twenty, to a man—if so he might be called—who boasted 
publicly that he had purchased beauty at a high price, having con- 
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descended to marry the hter of a person of no importance and of no 
wealth, who hed dyed os ears before their union, and left his daughter 
Emily with little other inheritance than the particularly unromantic 
name of Fitch. 

Emily could not endure Mr. Charles Nethersole; he was a sort of 
dumpy stumpy man, with nothing intellectual to compensate for his 
personal disqualifications. He was wonderfully ugly, and, moreover, 
old—he was ill-tempered, yet vain and overbearing: in short, he was 
not very much unlike such a being as Butler, the prince of graphic 
poets, describes his hero to have been. But what was she to do—de- 
pendent on a crabbed aunt whose means were inadequate to secure 
her the comforts of life, and she her only surviving relative? 

Nethersole had been rejected over and over again: one lady objected 
to his person—another to his age—a third to his features—a fourth to 
his addiction to smoking—a fifth could not endure garlic, in which he 
luxuriated—a sixth shuddered at the oaths which he fulminated upon 
everybody who offended him—a seventh did not think his ablutions were 
either copious or regular; and so they went on all refusing until the 
* noes” had a decided majority. Still, however, remained to be tried 
Emily Fitch: he had seen her at the house of an acquaintance, and 
with all his other faults he certainly did not possess that of insen- 
sibility to the charms of beauty; he was struck—not all of a heap—for 
so he was formed—but smitten to a degree incalculable and indescri- 
bable, and never after the first evening’s introduction did he quit his 
object until he had “ popped.” 

The confusion, astonishment, and one may be, perhaps, between 
friends, permitted to say, the repugnance Emily Fitch felt when he made 
the offer, were all in the highest degree; and it was with no little dif- 
ficulty she restrained herself from giving him one of those pats upon the 
cheek which become somewhat equivocal in their character. She cer- 
tainly did subdue her anger and vexation, more especially as her aunt 
had given her to understand that things were coming to a crisis; 
that she must forthwith give up her small establishment, and as that 
exquisite poem which we never can too often quote, says— 


“ Times is hard,” says the dog's-meat man— 
“ Lights is riz,” says the dog’s-meat man ;” 


“ she should not be able much longer to support her in idleness, and 
above all could not think of keeping her useless pet Charley. Her 
aunt, here unwittingly touched the chord of all Emily’s sympathies. 
She could have risked every thing for herself, but as Sir John Har- 
rington says, her “ dogge ’’ was not to be jeopardized. 

Perhaps now the reader fancies from hearing this “ dogge” called 
“Charley,” that he was one of that numerous illegitimate progeny 
to be seen in various drawing-rooms and other gay places, called 
generally “ King Charles’s breed”—not so. If he had been of 
such high extraction, whatever right he might have had to it, 
no doubt Miss Emily Fitch would have given him some sweet 
sounding euphonic name—No—truth to be told, Charley was a pu 
—a putty-coloured pug, with a black nose, and a stiff curly tai 
which looked like a handle to the end of his body opposite his mouth. 
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He ‘was honoured witha collar of peculiar smartness, of which, with its 
little waggling padlock, he seemed consciously proud, and quite prepared 
to retort to any impertinent puppy who might make inquiries as to his 
character or pretensions, as did the Duke’s dog of other days,— 


“Tam His Highness’s dog at Kew ; 

Pray, good Sir, whose dog are you ?” 
And Emily Fitch fondled him, and had him stuffed—before death— 
with the best of meat, and washed, and rubbed; and he had a little 
basket all lined with flannel in which it used to lie, and which she had 
bought at a fancy fair held for the benefit of the suffering blacks; and 
then it snored while asleep, and snarled while awake, and was the 
delight of Miss Fitch’s young unsophisticated heart, which, to say truth, 
never had even been temporarily shared by any rival to Charlev, except 
for about three days and two nights by an interesting “ crechur’’ of a 
Lancer, with whom she had danced at an assembly in the county town, 
ladies’ tickets, five shillings ; gentlemen’s do., seven do. 

Things, it must be confessed, did look desperate for Emily Fitch. And 
her aunt did all she could to put her situation in its most disagreeable 
light : made a sort of Fuseli sketch of the horrors that awaited her, and 
contrasted what must inevitably occur if she refused an offer such as 
she never ought to have expected to receive, with that which would as 
certainly result if she accepted it. 

Poor Emily Fitch was a high-spirited girl, and proud, and perhaps 
vain, and when she was allowed two hours to think of it, she began 
to reflect that if she declined this match which put at her disposal a 
fine, staring house upon Clapham Common, a carriage, servants, occa- 
sional visits to operas and plays, besides the teas and turns-out of the 
neighbourhood, she never might have such an offer again. And as for 
Tom Smith, poor fellow, she had been very fond of him and he of her, 
but that was when she was seventeen, and that was three years ago ; 
and S. was gone to the West Indies, and she had never heard of 
him since, although he had promised, when he snatched the last kiss 
from her lips, to send her a cock parrot and a pot of guava jelly, and 
so it was no use thinking of him; and so at last Emily began to think 
better of the affair, not, however, losing sight of the distant prospect of 
widowhood, which very strongly took possession of her mind. She was 
a good-hearted girl—a joyous thing—although so fond of Pug; and 
when she ihdulged in her anticipation of the cap and weeds which were 
to announce her deliverance from thraldom, she said to herself, “* Well, if 
I do marry him and wish him dead, I'll try if I can’t kill him with kind- 
ness; forif ' really become his wife, that is the only weapon I shall use.” 

Truth to be told, Emily Fitch was, after all, but a weak person. 
Had she been able to continue in the sphere for which, in the happier 
days of her youth and her father’s prosperity, she had been intended, 
all might have been well; she had been highly educated, to a cer- 
tain point, and then suddenly checked by the embarrassments of 
her family and consigned to the care and society of her maiden aunt, 
whose quietude and frugality she secretly despised, and who, knowing 
the absolute necessity of economizing, looked upon her flippant niece 
as an incumbrance of which she should be too happy to be rid, as soon 
as anything like a favourable opportunity occurred for shaking her off, 
Jan.—voOL. XLVI. NO, CLXXXI, ¥ 
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That opportunity appeared to offer itself in the present ,a 
proposal which the antiquated virgin, being no great judge of such 
matters, considered unexceptionable ; and upon its merits she so preached, 
and so expounded, and so described, and so anticipated, that after the 
before-mentioned consultation with herselfin her own room, Emily Fitch 
decided upon becoming Mrs. Nethersole. 

As far as her affections went on the eve of their union they remained 
undivided. Charley, the dear Pug, was the sole possessor of them; and 
when the day was fixed for the ceremony, she made a stipulation that 
Charley should be their companion during the seclusion of the honey- 
moon. 

It may be as well to observe here, that in the negociations for this 
marriage, Mr. Nethersole, whose mind was admirably typified by his 
oe and countenance, finding he had to deal with an inexperienced 

eauty, and an almost superannuated guardian, took every advantage, 
fair or unfair, of their isolated and peculiar situation. He professed 
admiration and devotion, which, as has already been observed, if coldly 
received by the niece, were rapturously imbibed by the aunt, who 
wound up everything in the way of recommendation to Emily, by an 
exclamation of—‘‘I wish he would make me such an offer !’— Emily 
fervently joined in that wish; for had such a thing been possible, she 
would have equally been benefited by the accession of property to the 
family, and might have been left, like Sterne’s Maria, to her own reflec- 
tions and her Tittle “ dogge.”’ 

But Nethersole was a plodding, money-making, money-saving man, 
and what he called having paid a high price for his beauty was, having 
presented Emily with a very pretty three or four hundred guinea set of 
pearls, and a thousand ae note to make up the corbeille. These 
apparently munificent gifts dazzled the aunt, and encouraged the niece, 
and he was suffered to lead his “ be-garlanded lamb” to the altar, 
without having settled one single sixpence upon her in the way of join- 
ture, in the event of his death. 

The wedding was quiet and unostentatious—a country church was the 
scene of the ceremony—and Emily Fitch repaired to spend the honey- 
moon, where she was to spend all the rest of her moons, to Nethersole’s 
residence upon Clapham Common ; a bilious-looking brick house, built 
about the time of Adam—not the first of men, but of one of those bro- 
thers after whom the Adelphi is named—having arched windows in the 
parlours, and pilasters running up to a narrowish cornice, with a sort of 
papier-maché medallions in the spaces between the ground and first 
tloors—heads of tigers, lions, and the Caesars intervening, “ satyrs 
snooks about them ;’’ with a huge fan-light over the front door, to which 
led a precipitous flight of steps from a gravel sweep round a well-shaven 
grass-plat, ten yards in diameter, upon which door was screwed a huge- 
nobbed knocker, and a brass plate fourteen inches per six, where- 
on was engraven “ Nethersole,”’ in letters only equalled in distinctness, 
and exceeded in dimensions by those which were painted over the 
handle of a bell at the right hand side of the gate, and which described 
the residence itself as “ Ex.ysium Lopes,” under which, in smaller ca- 
pitals, at the corner, was with equal perspicuity inscribed “ Commit no 
nuisance.” | 


Elysium, indeed! This was to be the sphere of action of the bride 
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when time and circumstances should have softened and soothed her 
down to domestication with her husband. Here she was to exercise all 
those qualities which the genial influence of Nethersule was to draw 
forth and ee into play in the virtuous vicinity of the Common. 
Here, perhaps, she was destined to become secretary or treasurer, or at 
least one of the committee established for the purpose of buying up 
blacks for home consumption. Here she would, associated with some 
equally well-qualified neighbour, haunt and worry the parishioners by 
dunning visits in order to levy funds for the pu of sending out 
skates, blankets, and warming-pans to the wretched negroes; or com- 
bined with a canting cobbler or an inspired tailor, endeavour to prevent, 
at a moderate price, the inhuman omnibus-drivers from forcing their 
horses down hill to the Elephant and Castle at a greater rate than three 
miles an hour,—excepting always upon the days when Nethersole, to save 
his nags, or Emily, in order to fulfil some particular engagement, under- 
took to convey themselves as rapidly as possible to the city in one of 
those hearses for the living, which have turned out the best wnder- 
taking which we remember in the metropolis for a vast many years. 

And so came the wedding—no cake—no gloves—no favours; all 
which Mr. Nethersole called snug and comfortable. Sent the ringers 
three half-crowns amongst a beautiful ring of twelve not to make a noise— 
quiet luncheon at my aunt’s—and, as soon as he got tired of that, home 
to Clapham Common; bride in a dream, and Charley in a basket. And 
so poor Emily Nethersole began life, without anything, as it seems, to 
rely upon but the caprice of one of the worst-tempered, worst-conditioned 
animals that ever emulated humanity by walking on his hinder legs. 

Over the history of honey-moons, custom has thrown the Brussels 
lace veil of the bride. So for a month we leave the happy couple at 
Elysium Lodge, merely observing that, at the end of that period, Kmily 
Nethersole’s affection for her little “ dogge ”? Charley was not one jot 
abated ; on the contrary, she seemed more than ever to delight in pinch- 
ing his ears, and giving him sponge cakes and sugar-plums, and un- 
curling his dear little stiff tail which I have already characterized, 
and which, with a most agreeable pertinacity, always recovered its 
natural form, however much Emily depressed it by her kindness and 
affection. 

At the end of the month it appeared that the honey—if there had 
been any—was gone, and nothing but the jars remained. What it was 
—how the incompatibility of the tempers of the high contracting parties 
had so soon exhibited itself, it is impossible of course for us to deter- 
mine ; but although Emily behaved with what might be called a forced 
civility to her husband before company, it was evident, even to them, 
that her husband was no company for her when they were without 
visiters. 

Nethersole seemed to think he had been somewhat precipitate in his 
matrimonial proceedings, and looked back upon the days when his 
Elysium had been guarded by a housekeeper used to his ways; and 
Emily, although in the possession of a vast deal more than she ever had 
a right to expect, appeared to want something which the society of 
Nethersole could not supply. This, perhaps, was the fault of his edu- 
cation. He had no convérsation likely to chime in with her ideas—no 
ideas whence to draw conversation. He did stocks, and bonds, and 
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shares in the city; and knew to a fraction what three shillings and 
ninepence halfpenny would produce in eight months, three weeks, and 
six days, at three and a half per cent.; but there was nothing of interest 
in this to her, whatever of interest it might produce to him, and so — 
yawned and dawdled till they quarrelled, and then they went to bed, 
and did not make it up again. 

Then the Claphamites used to invite them “ out ;” and they went. Tea 
and toast, long whist and tallow moulds, shilling points and half-crowns 
on the rubber; and then a charitable coterie in the corner, into which 
three or four long-legged clerks from the Bank or the Custom-house, 
with cut velvet waistcoats, and Mosaic gold chains, done out with 
bunches of curls over their ears and dicky wristbands, would poke 
themselves ; and then Nethersole would keep peering over his shoulder 
just to watch how far the Christian feeling might act upon the com- 
munity, and endeavour to regulate Emily’s “‘ good will towards all men,” 
by a memento that he was within ear-shot as well as eye-shot. And then 
the Claphamites came to Elysium; and then, although Mrs. Nethersole 
was not permitted to invite the clerks, the considerate mammas who 
had daughters to get rid of took the liberty of bringing the juvenile 
scribes ; and then, if Nethersole was in a very good humour, and had 
won a few shillings at whist—at which I believe he cheated upon every 
favourable occasion—they would venture upon a little dance, one of the 
Miss Scraggs’s playing upon what she called the piano (having, for 
obvious reasons, an aversion to the word forte) ; and then Emily would 
bounce, and skip, and waltz if she could, and make the windows rattle 
and shake “ at her whereabout,” while all the other “ black emanci- 
ators” and ** vice suppressors’”’ would join in the mé/éé, till Nethersole 
rimself, infected by the gaiety, would come into the drawing-room from 
his cards and clap his hands and cry “ Bravo.” 

Sull all this was a feverish, fitful life, and Emily was perhaps as 
wretched a person as ever was fancied to be happy. She hated her 
husband ;—that is the plain, clear truth. She could not endure him: she 
behaved properly ; and though she certainly did look at the Bank clerks 
and all the other people of the same sort who came and danced and flirted, 
she never entertained a thought or a feeling which she might not have 
told to everybody, save and except her unmitigated affection for the 
dear Pug. Pug was her solace,—Pug was her companion ;—she fed 
Pug,—she played with Pug,—and Pug played with her,—and so there 
was a reciprocity of feeling which I suppose so entirely retained her 
affections for the poor, little, kind-hearted animal. Kindness, however, 
will show itself, and “* Puggie” got so fat that he could scarcely waddle ; 
and when his mistress was driven into the gay society of the “ Common,” 
Pug was always left in charge of her maid, who, by a sort of sympathy 
not either uncommon or altogether unnatural, had, with the full consent 
of Mr. Nethersole, married his man, his principal reason for acceding 
to which arrangement being the increased accommodation which would 
be afforded in a small but smart house by two of the head servants only 
wanting one bed. 

Mr. Nethersole was certainly an unfortunate man in the midst of 
what he felt, in a pecuniary point of view, to be his prosperity. He 
was universally hated. There did not appear in his whole character 
one redeeming point: he was vain of his wife’s person at the moment 
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he despised her mind, and was jealous of her attractions at the moment 
he was bragging of them to his company. If she was quiet, he 
called her sulky,—if she was gay, he swore she was flirting,—if 
she sang or played her best, she was showing off,—if under the cir- 
cumstance of being where she knew her accomplishments would fall 
far short of those of her associates she declined doing either, she was 
ill natured,—if she was serious, she was a bore,—and if, as natural 
spirits will sometimes have way, she rather exceeded in liveliness, she 
had been drinking too much champagne. 

Emily was as great a favourite with her neighbours and dependents 
as her husband was the reverse, and amongst those who appeared most 
to commiserate with her misfortunes were Mr. and Mrs. Day, the man 
and maid of the uncongenial pair. They lived happily and peaceably, 
and the very circumstance of their connubial comfort served to make 
them regard compassionately the extremely different state of affairs be- 
tween their master and mistress. And then Mrs. Day was so fond of 
Charley ; she washed him every morning, and delighted to feel the grateful 
rub of his cold, black nose against her blushing cheek as she was rubbing 
him dry; and Charley would cry ‘* Wough, wough, wough,” whenever 
anybody attempted to approach Mrs. Day, and, in short, Charley, next 
to his mistress, delighted in her handmaiden. 

Talking of Pugs, the very alliteration tempts me. It may not be 
thought intrusive just to refer for one moment once again to Mr. Jesse: 
the alliteration to which I allude is the partiality of the late Lady 
Penrhyn to pugs. Mr. Jesse\calls ita passion. Of these Pugs, the 
beloved, he tells this fact :— 

“Two of these (Ps.), a mother and daughter, were in the eating- 
room of Penrhyn Castle during the morning call of a lady who partook 
of luncheon. On bonnets and shawls being ordered for the purpose of 
taking a walk in the grounds, the oldest dog jumped on a chair, and 
looked first at a cold fowl and then at her daughter, The lady remarked 
to Lady Penrhyn that they certainly had a design on the tray. The 
bell was therefore rung, and a servant ordered to take it away. The 
instant the tray disappeared, the elder pug, who had previously played 
the agreeable with all her might to the visiter, snarled and flew at her,. 
and during the walk followed her growling and snapping at her heels 
whenever opportunity served,’’—pugnaciously? “ The dog,” adds 
Mr. Jesse, “ evidently went through two or three links of inference from 
the disappearance of the coveted spoil to Lady Penrhyn’s order, and 
from Lady Penrhyn’s order to the remark made by her visiter.” 

After such evidence as this, was Mrs. Nethersole so very silly in 
placing her affections upon a pug? 

Well, but what happened? A year had scarcely elapsed since 
Nethersole’s purchase of his beautiful wife, when an event occurred for 
which certainly neither she nor her friends were prepared. He died ; 
—died suddenly, and, sad to say, unlamented; and it was not until 
after his death that the full extent of his cold-heartedness became per- 
fectly evident,—that was to be found in his will. 

In that will he bequeathed everything of which he was possessed, of 
every sort and kind, freehold and leasehold, real and personal, to his 
nephew, then on the continent, leaving his wife one thousand pounds 
in order to enable her to maintain the establishment as he left it at 
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Clapham, until the arrival of his nephew, to whose considerdtion ‘she 
was bequeathed as to any other provision. 

The executors to this liberal will were two of his clerks, to whom he 
bequeathed fifty pounds each; to the oldest a file of the “ Morning 
Herald ’’ newspaper for the year 1802, and to the younger an imperfect 
copy of “ Elegant Extracts,” which had been in the counting-house for _ 
two-and-twenty years. 

Now, reader, comes the time to be shocked. Mrs. ee cer- 
tainly went through the forms of ordering weeds and a cap, so contrived 
as not quite to hide her beautiful hair, but she never affected grief at 
Mr. Nethersole’s death. He had made himself odious in every way in 
which a man can disgust, whether by acts of commission or omission ; 
scolding on one hand, and never commending on the other; and, as she 
candidly told her maid Mrs, Day,—* Davy,” said she, “ I should add 
hypocrisy to all my other faults if I affected to care for his death. I do 
not; and I cannot make up a face of grief which the heart does not 
prompt. He was ill-natured, irritable, suspicious, yet careless of me, 
cross without reason, gay without being amusing, and extremely sen- 
tentious without being wise; and I do not regret him, and [ am not 
going to sit down here in a "darkened room to cry, or seem to cry, and 
talk of the dear departed excellence. I can’t sham, Day.” 

“| wouldn’t try, Ma’am,” said Day. “ I am sure ever since you 
have been married you have lived like cat and dog.” 

** Dog!”’ said Mrs. Nethersole; “ no dog ever would have behaved 
so shabbily as Mr. Nethersole has behaved tome. I’m sure, if pug 
could speak,—dear little Charley,”—and hereabouts she began uncurl- 
ing his little tail,—‘ he would be a much more agreeable companion 
than Mr. Nethersole.” 

With this disposition, without regrets or cares, all the widow’s affec- 
tions flew to the ‘ dogge.’’ It can hardly be said he was her consola- 
tion, because, as all the neighbours saw, she needed little consoling ; 
but with a careless disregard for the future, she continued and “ main- 
tained,”’ as her niggardly husband had expressed it, the “ establish- 
ment at Clapham ”’ in all its accustomed style, bad or good, as it 
might be. 

Now, in that establishment there were prudential persons, who, 
having “ established ’’ themselves very much to their own satisfaction, 
were particularly anxious that the mistress of the mansion should, if 
possible, be enabled to continue altogether the course of living to which 
they had been so long accustomed. These were Mr. and Mrs. Day, 
whose interests having been united under the great “ unholy” alliance 
between the master and mistress, felt that their interests would be 
materially strengthened and benefited by the maintenance of the house 
as it was. But it was equally clear and evident to those who knew 
the will by heart—as servants universally contrive to do—that Mrs. 
Nethersole, with the paltry sum of one thousand pounds, which, with 
the greatest economy, of which nobody who knew her best ever sus- 
pected her, could not last, at the current rate of going, much more 
than four months. 

Mrs. Day therefore, under the sanction of her husband, undertook to 
lecture her mistress upon her conduct—a bold, but not unusual step in 
such persons. She represented to her that she ought to look forward— 
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that the nephew of her husband might not arrive from the Continent 
until the pittance was expended, and what then was to happen ? 

“* Besides, Ma’am,”’ said Mrs. Day, “ I am told by Mr, Twig, one of 
master’s executors, that Mr. Lemuel Nethersole is devoted to his late 
uncle, and will be ready to break his heart when he hears of his death. 
So now, Ma’am, do—pray do—when he comes, do, if you please, seem 
to be very, very sorry for master’s death.” 

“ Day,” said the widow, “ I have told you a hundred times I cannot 
dissemble—I married my husband against my will, in spite of every 
feeling which woman can be supposed to possess. His conduct was 
beyond measure horrible: I admitted to you—to whom alone | spoke of 
eee I hated and despised him, and I cannot affect grief for his 
death.” . 

“ Yes, Ma’am,”’ said Mrs. Day, “so you have, and with good reason ; 
he was a nasty man, such as no woman of sense could like: but 
he was your husband, and see how he has left you. This nephew is 
master of everything—you are entirely dependent on his will and plea- 
sure—and as he is so devoted to his uncle, and his uncle has left you at 
his mercy, I do hope, Ma’am, that when he comes you will put on— 
as I call it, Ma’am—a certain quantity of sorrow.” 

“IT am no hypocrite,” said Mrs. Nethersole,—* I love this dear 
little ‘ dogge ’ (who was sitting on her knee) better than I ever loved 
him, and I make no secret of it. I was sold by my aunt, and she 
has been rightly served; for I shall fall back to the nothingness whence 
I came. However, I will not dwindle—I will live on as the man desired, 
and fall at once a victim to his parsimony, his cunning, and his ingra- 
titude.”” 

Mrs. Day clearly perceived that nothing was to be done in the way of 
soothing the mind of her mistress; so she left her, certainly with a 
feeling of having, in a slight degree, affected her as to the reception she 
was to give to the nephew whew he came; although still doubting 
whether she could “ act a part’’ so as to make this devoted nephew 
fancy that she really cared for the loss of his uncle. 

The days wore on—the widow drove out iu her carriage—she made 
her calls, received invitations, accepted them, gave invitations in return, 
and had little select parties; so that before Nethersole had been safely 
(leposited under a great square slab in St. Mary Overy’s churchyard 
six weeks, Clapham Common never would have known he had lived. 

All the neighbours thought Mrs. Nethersole a charming person. The 
Balaam-Lobster-Cruelty-Preventive Society elected her Presidentess ; 
the Anti-Flea-Catching Club made her alternate weekly Chairwoman ; 
and the Emancipating-Black-Revivors, who met at the Windmill 
Inn on Wednesdays and Fridays, put her on their special committee ; 
all because they believed that she was left remarkably well off, and be- 
cause they were quite sure, from her affectionate conduct to her “ dogge,”” 
that she must be a friend to the abolition of slavery all over the world. 

And out she came in her weeds, with two such Madonna-like braids 
under her cap—and such a pretty squeeze-in and let-out of figure, and 
away she went philanthropising till nine in one place, playing three- 
card loo till twelve in another, making up little parties here, and giving 
little parties there, till all Clapham Common rang with her praises, and 
she was called by general consent the “ Charming Widow,’ 
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This was all very well for the lady; but Day and his wife looked to 
other things. Day was a prudent, plodding fellow, and he felt con- 
vinced that some change must be worked in his mistress, or that the 
whole affair would tumble into dust. 

“ Why,” said Day to his wife, “ this you know is nonsense; you 
don’t suppose I lived with old Hunks’’—so he called his late departed 
master—“* without knowing his freaks and fancies. He married to 
please himself; he has left * Missus’ one thousand pounds, which, if I 
don’t much miscalculate, must be pretty well worn down. I did look at 
tlie cheque- book she left upon the table the day before yesterday, but the 
beast of a dog kept barking so, I could not get at the rights of it; and 
whenever Charley barks ‘ Missus’ is sure to come in, to see what’s the 
matter. But we must look out; if that nephew Lemuel, as they call him, 
comes here and sees how things are going on, I’m blest if we shall havea 
house over our heads: and although I have lived with the old man seven 
years, and clipped, and pared, and took per centage and discount wherever 

could, I haven’t got enough out of the family yet to better ourselves and 
set up in business. So now do, Kitty, do tell her she must seem broken- 
hearted for the loss of the old man when the young one comes.” 

And so Kitty did; and Mrs. Nethersole uniformly gave her the 
same answer, that she was no hypocrite, and could not act. 

“ But let me beg you again to recollect,” said the disinterested 
soubrette, “‘ that as your future prospects depend upon the impression 
you make upon Mr. Lemuel ——”’ 

“‘ Impression !” replied the widow, “ what sort of impression do you 
mean ?—merely that I am dying of grief for the loss of a man whom [ 
don’t in the least regret ?”” 

“*T should not be surprised, Ma’am,” said Mrs. Day, “ if Mr. Lemuel 
were to appear in a new character here before many months are over. 
If once he were captivated by a show of grief for his relation ” 

** Why,” said Mrs. Nethersole, “ Mr. Lemuel is by no means a dis- 
agreeable person, and I remember thinking—I suppose I ought not to 
have thought any such thing—on our wedding-day, that it would be an 
infinitely more agreeable ceremony to me if he were the bridegroom 
instead of his uncle.” 

“* And J know,” said Mrs. Day, “ what his man said to my husband 
upon that very occasion, which went very much to show what Mr. 
Lemuel’s thoughts were at the same time.” 

“ Never mind that,’ said Mrs. Nethersole; “that’s past; when the 
gentleman comes, I will see him and behave as well as I can without 
acting. I am quite sure, if I were to try the depths of lamentation, I 
should break off in the middle of my mourning into a violent fit of 
laughter; so let me do asI feel best, and if I am to be left pennyless in 
consequence, I cannot help it.” 

And so, witha careless toss of her giddy head, the blooming widow 
betook herself jo her boudoir, to play with Charley and feed him with 
some Naples biscuits which had just arrived from London for his 
luncheon. 

The report of this conversation made by Mrs. Day to her husband 
was any thing but satisfactory; he saw with dread the “break up” 
which would naturally follow the withdrawal of Mr. Lemuel’s protection 
and support. He heard with dismay the determination of their mistress ; . 
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bat by a wonderful flight of that genius for which, in his particular line, 
he was celebrated, he in an instant hit upon an expedient to produce all 
the effect he desired. It was necessary to confide his project to his 
better half; and he was on the point of doing so, when to their utter 
surprise who should walk in through the side door of the house from the 
stable-yard where he had deposited his horse, but Mr. Lemuel Nethersole 
himself. 

The moment the male Day saw him he vanished—the crisis had 
arrived—the whole firm was either to be preserved or annihilated in the 
next ten minutes. Away went the plotter, leaving his wife to hold 
the new arrival in conversation while he should apprize his mistress of 
his arrival, and, if possible, produce the results he so ardently desired. 

Lemuel, it appears, had adopted the plan of entering the house un- 
known to its fair mistress, in order to learn from her confidential maid 
what the real state of her mind and feelings was ; because Lemuel, who, 
as we know, had been present at the wedding, and had visited the new 
couple more than once, often entertained strong suspicions that the gentle 
married Emily would not be quite so much affected by his uncle’s death 
as he was. 

Luckily for all parties, Mrs. Day was a remarkably sharp, worldly 
person, and what in the best society would be called “‘ up to every thing.” 
The moment she heard the gentle step, and saw the subdued manner of 
the mourning hero, she was prepared for his questions. 

“ Well, Mrs. Day,’’ said Lemuel, “ how is my young aunt ?”’ 

“In health tolerable, Sir,’’ sighed Mrs. Day, “ but in spirits mise- 
rable. She does nothing but sit and cry her eyes out, about the dear 
angel, as she calls him, that is now in heaven.” 

“Does she indeed?” said Lemuel. “ What sweet sensibility !—I 
hardly expected it of her.” 

“Oh, Sir,” continued the veracious Day, “ the way in which she 
nursed him during his last illness—it was something quite wonderful.” 

‘“* Heaven will reward her care,”’ sighed Lemuel. ** She does honour to 
our name.” 

* Ah, Sir,”? continued the eloquent minister, “ she would make an 
excellent wife for any man—ZJ say nothing; but if J were Mr. Lemuel 
Nethersole, she never should change that name.” 

“* She certainly is very handsome,” said Lemuel. 

** And such a temper!” said Mrs. Day. 

“ Kind-hearted, I am sure,”’ sighed Lemuel. 

“ Tender to a degree,’’ cried Mrs. Day. 

“‘ Has she got that nasty little dog still ?” said Lemuel. 

* Yes, Sir,” said Day; “and since your poor uncle’s death it has 
been her chief consolation. He was very fond of it.” 

* Indeed !” said Lemuel. “ When I was here last I thought he dis- 
liked it, and even disliked the attention Emily paid to it.” 

“‘ He grew used to it at last,” said Mrs. Day. “ One does not always 
take to pugs in a minute; but I think the society of one to whom she 
should attach herself—for, as you know, Sir, she has no relations of her 
own—would very soon divert her from that partiality.” 

“I suppose she will see me,’’ said Lemuel, who really appeared 
caught by Mrs. Day’s distant hints and inuendoes, and perhaps felt, 
with the disposition to put the widow at her ease, a sort of wish to share 
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his competence with her, the canonical law not interdicting @ marriage 
in the degree in which they stood towards each other. 

“ To be sure she will, Sir,” said Mrs. Day. “If you will walk into 
the library, I will just ste up and prepare her for the interview.” 

** Do so,” said Lemuel, “ and I will wait your summons patiently. 
Beg her to calm her agitation. It is natural she should feel much in 
our interview; but, to me, the sight of a woman suffering distress 
is so painful, that it entirely upsets me. Urge her to recollect that what 
is past is irrevocable; and that, conscious as she must be of having 
performed every duty towards my poor uncle, she has nothing to re- 
proach herself with, and that in me she is secure of an attached and 
sympathizing friend.’’ 

And 80, after blowing his nose sonorously, out stalked Mr. Lemuel 
Nethersole, up the lower staircase, and into the library, the door of 
which the attentive Mrs. Day closed after him, lest his ears should be 
assailed by sounds less lugubrious than he might expect. 

Away ran Day to her mistress. “ Madam,” cried she, “‘ he is come !”’ 

“ Hush! hush!” said Mrs. Nethersole; “ don’t speak so loud ; 
Charley is asleep in the next room—you'll wake him.” 

“ Oh, Ma’am,” said Mrs. Day, “how can you care about your dog, 
when I tell you Mr. Lemuel is below stairs waiting to see you!” 

** | don't want to see him, then,” said the widow ; “ you hate my dog, 
Mrs. Day, and I tell you once for all 

“Now, Ma’ am,’ ’ interrupted the maid 

** Now, Day,” retorted the mistress, “ you know that I have no con- 
solation, no amusement, but what Charley afforded me. I cannot go 
into public places, or to balls, or Vauxhalls, or play-houses, in these 
odious weeds.”’ 

“ But, Madam,” said Day, “ you must see Mr. Lemuel. I have given 
you the best of characters, and everything depends upon his visit.’ 

“Oh!” said Mrs. Nethersole, bursting into an immoderate fit of 
laughter, “‘ tell him my grief is so terrible that I can see nobody.” 

“ Do consider, Ma’am,”’ said Day, “ how much depends upon this 
coming interview.” 

“ But I cannot sham a feeling, and it is no use talking,” said the 
lady: “if I lose everything in the world except my dog, I don’t care, I 
will not play the hypocrite.” 

“ But think about your fortune, Ma’am,” said Day. 

“Ohl have money enough left,” said Emily, “ and if I have not, I 
have credit.” 

“ That won't last long,”’ said Day, “ after people find out how you are 
left; and then, when your mourning is over, look at the heaps of things 
you will want: hats, bonnets, gowns, shawls—mercy on us, it would 
break your heart to find yourself poor, and perhaps not pitied !” 

“ That's very true,’ ’ said the widow, “ but then the amiable Lemuel 
will not permit such a circumstance.” 

“I have an idea,” said Day. “ Ensure his care and protection—re- 
ceive him with due and proper grief for his uncle—he is half won 
already; if he should hit upon such a project, and hereafter make a 
proposal, why not marry Aim ?”’ 

“What an idea!” said the widow. “And am I to secure his good 


opinion by weeping ?” 
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“T verily believe so,” said Day; “ he merely wishes to be certain 
of your tenderness of feeling—your beauty and accomplishments have 
already had their effect—to fix him as your professed champion and 
admirer.” . 

“As far as hiding my face in my handkerchief goes,” said the 
widow, “ I can act, but my words never can belie my sentiments.” 

“ [ will trust to your prudence and good sense not to outrage Mr. 
Lemuel’s feelings,’ said Day; and by permission of her mistress she 
proceeded to the library to fetch in the visiter. 

The moment she had quitted the apartment, a sudden noise and 
scuffling alarmed the ears of the widow. She flew to her boudoir; 
Charley, the pug, the pet, was gone—she had left him just before sleep- 
ing in his well-lined basket—it was vacant; the next minute presented 
to her eye the man Day looking like a ghost. 

“ What's the matter, Day ?—where’s my dog?” 

* Oh, Ma’am!” said Day ; “ poor Charley—poor Charley—killed, 
Ma’an, killed and stolen !”’ 

“ My dog killed !’’ exclaimed the widow. 

** I fear so,”’ said Day. 

“ Then I never shall be happy again!” exclaimed the lady, throw- 
ing herself upon a sofa, hiding her face in her hands, and sobbing im- 
moderately. 

** Oh, Ma’am,”’ said Day, “ you can get another dog.” 

* Another! no, no, no!” said Mrs. Nethersole; “no other dog will 
ever love me as Charley did. How did it happen, tell me this moment?’ 

* Why, Ma’am,” said Day, “ the dear little thing ran down stairs, 
and came up to me, waggled his tail, just as much as to say, Please, Mr. 
Day, I want to take a little walk to the garden.” 

“ Dear, intelligent creature,’ sobbed Mrs. Nethersole. 

** So, Ma’am,”’ said Mr. Day, “ what does I do but I opens the door, 
when, lo and behold, the garden gate was open too, out runs Charley ; a 
great mastiff, belonging to Bigg the butcher was coming by, flew at 
Charley, broke both his legs at one blow, and I caught a thump on the 
head from the stick of the butcher’s boy, which knocked me down ; and 
in the mean time a fellow, whom I have seen lurking amongst the linen 
hanging on the lines on the Common, whips up Charley and carries him 
clean off under his arm.” 

* Then,” exclaimed Mrs. Nethersole, “ I have lost everything I held 
dear in the world.’”? A new flood of tears came to her relief, and she 
again wept audibly. 

At this moment arrived Mrs. Day and Mr. Lemuel Nethersole. She 
was wholly unprepared for the scene, and vastly admired the skill with 
which her mistress, after all her declaration of sincerity, was acting her 
part. 

“ Madam,” said Mrs. Day, “ here is Mr. Lemuel.” 

* Oh !”? exclaimed Mrs. Nethersole, “ 1 cannot see Aim nor anybody 
else.”’ 

“ Pray,”’ said Lemuel, in a softened voice, “ permit me to say a few 
words to you.” 

“ Oh !”? said the widow, “ I cannot bear to look at you, or hear your 
voice, after the misfortune which has fallen upon me.” 

* Assure yourself,” said Lemuel, “I fully sympathize in your sorrow,’? 
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“ He was the only object of my affection,” said Emily. 

“ T have sustained an equal loss myself,” said Lemuel. 

“ Impossible,” said the widow, “ nobody can feel as I do. Oh, Sir, 
if you had known all his ways and tricks—his sensibility—his sense.” 

“I appreciate them all,’ said Lemuel, fully convinced that the 
widow’s lamentations were all for the loss of her departed spouse. 

“ Oh,” continued the lady, “ if you had seen him stand up in the 
corner and beg, and then dance about the room and catch the bits of 
Naples biscuits in his mouth. Oh, Sir!” 

“ I confess,”’ said Lemuel, “I never witnessed any of those little 
endearing tricks.” 

* Oh Charley, Charley!” sobbed the lady. 

“ Tam glad to hear the recollection of him couched in such affec- 
tionate terms,” said Lemuel half aside. 

“ Oh, to see him toddling along the garden-walk with his dear tail 
wagging,”’ said the lady. 

“ Yes,”’ said Lemuel, “ he persisted to the last in continuing that 
fashion.” 

“ Just as I had got him a little blue jacket and scarlet trowsers to 
dance in,”’ said the widow. ‘“ Oh, how he loved me!” 

“ That I am sure of,” said Lemuel. 

* How he would fly and bite anybody who came near me,”’ said the 
widow, 

“ Aye, poor fellow. He was jealous of any attentions paid you,” 
said Lemuel. 

“ He need not have been jealous,” said the widow. “ He never was 
happy but with me. He was my friend and protector; the least noise 
in my room awakened him. Oh! I have encountered an irreparable 
loss.” 

“ Perhaps not,” said Lemuel, evidently overcome. “ There may be 
a person who will repair it,” 

“ What, Sir!’’ said the lady, “ and give me another? No, no—none 
—none will be like Charley!’? And again she fell into a sort of 
hysteric convulsion. 

** T will not trespass a moment longer now,” said Lemuel: “ I have 
seen enough to satisfy myself of the depth and extent of your affection 
for him who is now lost—enough to ensure my esteem and regard. 
The sight of such sorrow breaks my heart: I will leave you. Assure 
yourself, if that can be any consolation, that a sufficient income will be 
placed at your disposal to maintain your present establishment: that 
point I will settle before I sleep to-night; and in a day or two will 
return, in hopes to find you more composed, and better able to hear 
my views and plans for the future.’ 

* A thousand thanks,” sobbed Mrs. Nethersole, who extended her 
hand to Lemuel, which he kissed. “ [ ought to apologize for my weak- 
ness ; but you knew him, and can appreciate my feelings. In a day or 
two I shall perhaps be better——”’ 

* Not a word more,” said Lemuel—“ Adieu.” Saying which, led 
by Mrs. Day, who was delighted at what she had seen, without clearly 
comprehending it, and equally charmed to get the young gentleman away 
before either her mistress’s acting flagged, or the dénouement, whatever 
it might be, arrived, he took his departure ; and in descending the stairs, 
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not only repeated his intention of securing the widow's happiness, but 
his unqualified admiration of her sensibility and tenderness. 

As soon as Mrs. Day saw Mr. Lemuel cantering over the Common, 
she ran to her husband, from’whom she learned the secret history of her 
lady's sorrow. When she reached the boudoir she found her still suf- 
fused with tears. 

“ Oh, Day!’’ said Mrs. Nethersole, “‘ what a loss!” 

“ What a gain, Ma’am!” said Day. “ Every bit of your griefs, and 
every drop of your tears, are carried by Mr. Lemuel to the account of 
your affection for his uncle; so that, in point of fact, you are indebted 
for independence, and, if you please, eventually an agreeable husband, 
to your favourite dog.”’ 

“ That-is but natural,’ said the lady: “ I believe Charley was my 
good genius; but let me never speak of him again—wounded and lost 
for ever !”’ 

At which words the male Day walked into the room with a grin on his 
countenance, and Charley in his arms. 

‘“‘ Neither lost nor wounded,”’ exclaimed he ; “ here he is, Ma’am, 
safe and sound—his nose as cold and as black, and his tail as curly as 
ever. I wanted to excite a decent sorrow during Mr. Lemuel’s visit, 
and I flatter myself I succeeded.” 

Down he put Charley, and the tear-swollen eyes of the widow were 
blest with the sight of the dear little creature, waggling and wriggling, 
and wooffing and snapping about as well as ever. 

“* Then I am happy indeed,” said the widow, 

“You ought to be so, Ma’am,”’ said the female Day; “ for this 
stratagem has decided your fate and fortune.” 

‘Then now I may laugh as much as I please,’’ said the widow. 
“One thing only grieves me. I am afraid, after this équivoque, if 
I mean to take advantage of your ingenuity, I must give my dear dog 
some other name.” : 

The servants, to whom these results were owing, could not choose but 
wonder at their own success and the silliness of their mistress, whose 
happiness was secured by their adaptation of her weakness to existing 
circumstances. Mrs. Nethersole is now, as 1 have been told, the wife 
of the estimable Lemuel, and mother of two fine children,—the ci- 
devant Charley having descended to the care of the lady’s maid: thus 
forcibly illustrating the proverb that “ Every Doe nas nis Day.” 





CURIOUS ANAGRAM ON THE NAME OF MATHEWS. 


The name of the late (Charles) Mathews furnishes so curious an instance 
of an Anagram, inasmuch as it completely illustrates his own peculiar 
power of identifying himself with the subjects of his imitations, that the 
““ New Monthly "(albeit it eschews rebuses, charades, anagrams, conun- 


— et hoc genus omni) has found a corner for the preservation of 
is :— 


MatTHEws—saw them: 
Matuews—was them! 
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A NEW YEAR'S CAROL, 


What, New Year’s Day! _ Is it Thirty-Six? 
A twelvemonth gone! As I’m alive, 
Old Time is playing odd pranks and tricks— 
Last week I was welcoming Thirty-five ! 
Yes, that is the funeral knell I hear 
Of Thirty-five—he is past the Styx ; 
Well, this is clear, if I've lost a year, 
I’ve gained another—in Thirty-six. 


A merry chime! for though, alack ! 
Cold wintry vapours shroud the East, 
And Time has put on a suit of black, 
In mourning for his child deceased— 
Ring on, ring on!—Of the year that’s gone, 
Think that it brought more tears than ticks ; 
But of this, meanwhile, oh! think that a smile 
May hallow each moment of Thirty-six. 


Bring Fancy’s flowers to crown the hours; 
Flowers that Nature herself has not ; 
And let us play round the new-born Day, 
And make man’s hearth an enchanted spot. 
Ah, “ all very fine!’ but kings must dine, 
And peasants be cured of firing ricks, 
And their babes some morn must become unborn, 
If peace is to bless us in Thirty-six. 


A peal! a peal !—We called a Peel 
ast year to save the loom and plough; 
And the foe, which was then a slippery eel, 
Has grown to a boa-constrictor now. 
On the Irish Church, the House of Lords, 
Reform had then not dared to fix; 
But.now !—what weapons—pens or swords ? 
Are destined for use in Thirty-six ? 


The answer—hark !—Those merry bells 
A new-year's joyous answer make ; 
The Church is not (each peal foretells) 
In danger, though the steeple shake. 
But can those bells close up the hells 
Wherein the richer classes mix? 
Or the Death-watchd door, where flock the poor 
To drink, in poison, to Thirty-six ? 


Oh! yes; ring on, ye bells; for hope, 
And gladness, and glory, are in your sound ; 
And while each rope has frightened the Pope, 
Your music O’Connell’s “ last speech ” has drown'd. 
So, honouring “ law,” though hating its claw ; 
Fearing no ministry, no, not Nick's ; 
May the honest be in, and the wise and good win, 
And England sing pwans to Thirty-six! 


Ring on, ringon! Of the year that’s gone 
Think that it brought more tears than ticks; 

But of ¢‘Ats, meanwhile, oh! think that a smile 

May hallow each moment of Thirty-six. | 
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SIR WALTER SCOTT REVIEWED BY HIMSELF ! 


Dr. Tuomas M‘Carir, the author of the “ Life of Knox,” upwards of 
twenty years ago, occasioned the most valuable provocation, as far as the 
results have proved, that perhaps ever occ in literature. He threw 
forth a series of essays in a religious magazine, entitled “ The Christian 
Instructor,” in which he questioned the views given of the Scotch cove- 
nanters in the Waverley novels, which roused the great lion of the north 
in his shadowy and mystic den, and made him sally forth (prowling in 
the darkness of night, it must be confessed) to defend the attacks made 
upon the stiff and mutilated carcases he had made his own. The defence 
put forth by Sir Walter Scott, powerful in itself—thrice powerful from 
the authorities which it brought to bear upon the subject—had a prodi- 
gious effect in settling the strife at the time at which it arose. Im com- 
parison with the missiles hurled by the Doctor, there turns were decisive 
indeed, and we are forcibly reminded of the natives of certain settlements, 
who threw stones at the monkeys, and thus provoked them to retaliate 
the war by a pelting back of cocoa-nuts; it is the northern method amidst 
northern Suis of getting solid food and useful clothing for bits of old iron 
and broken beads. The value, however, of Sir Walter Scott’s cocoa-nut is 
materially impaired when we find the questionable shape in which it comes. 
The answer he gave to Dr. M‘Crie, elaborately and learnedly done, appeared 
in the “ Quarterly Review ” for January, 18117, and it is only by the re- 
cent publication of his collected prose works (vol. iii. “ Periodical Criti- 
cism ”’) that we are let into the secret of this article upon the “ Tales of 
My Landlord” being written by their author. This singular third volume, 
which has been now published these three months, and which unravels 
the mystery of the “ gentle craft” in a way that will be prejudicial to its 
extensive power, and is even dangerous to its very vitality—has not been 
remarked upon by review, magazine, journal, or newspaper, up to the 
present hour; but the great name of the defaulter, like great names of 
all defaulters, is carefully shrouded, till the blaze will break forth. 

There is in all great public authors a leading feature of the mind; and 
as music was that of Coleridge’s—self, that of Wordsworth’s—love, that 
of Moore’s—wit, that of Lamb’s—so mystery was that of Sir Walter 
Scott’s. His first poem, the “ Lay of the Last Minstrel,” was a fasci- 
nating border mystery. When the author of the Waverley novels was 
elected a member of the Roxburgh Club, and Sir Walter Scott was re- 
quested to apprise him of the election, he replied in a pleasant, mysterious 
letter, that he would hold the seat as /ocum tenens, until the authur came, 
like Banquo, (only Banquo was not Macbeth,) “ to push him from his 
seat.”? Sir Walter was a constant reviewer from the year 1825, delight- 
ing in the character, as certain actors delight in playing the Ghost 
in “ Hamlet,’ because they stalk about in a shadowy light—carry in 
their hands the truncheon of power—deliver solemn warnings and judg- 
ments with all the awful authority of another world, and “ wear their 
beavers up !’’? But this simple mystery was not sufficient to satisfy the 
genius-love of our Ariosto of the north—he discerned in the darkness of 
the lowest deep of reviewing, a lower deep; for, not discovering to the 
proprietor or editor of a great review, that he himself was the author of 
the celebrated novels, he put himself forward as a reviewer of them, and 
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astonished all parties who were in the mystery of his being the reviewer, 
with the superiority of his historical knowledge of the early times and 
rude characters of Scottish history over that of the hitherto wizard of 
romance. Indeed, to close this long reference to the grounds on which 
we have made our assertion, that my was Sir Walter’s passion, we 
cannot resist quoting the last passage in his own review of his own book, 
(with the note appended to and explaining it,) in which, through his 
brother in Canada, he again sports a mystery upon the world, as inge- 


nious and amusing as it is characteristic. 


“ We intended here to conclude this long article, when a strong report 
reached us of certain Transatlantic confessions, which, if genuine, (though 
of this we know nothing,) assign a different author to these volumes than the 
party suspected by our Scottish correspondents. Yet a critic may be excused 
seizing upon the nearest suspicious person, on the principle happily ex- 

ressed. by Claverhouse, in a letter to the Earl of Linlithgow. He had 

en, it seems, in search of a gifted weaver, who used to hold forth at 
Conventicles: ‘I sent to seek the webster (weaver), they brought in his 
brother for him: though he maybe cannot preach like his brother, I doubt 
not but he is as well principled as he, wherefore I thought it would be no 
great fault to give him the trouble to go to jail with the rest.’ 

[ Note.—“ About this time there had appeared a silly story in the Ame- 
rican newspapers, of Sir Walter’s brother, Thomas Scott, then with his 
regiment in Canada, having acknowledged himself to be the author of 
* Waverley.’ There is much jesting on the subject in Sir Walter's corre- 
spondence with his brother.—See ‘ Introduction to Waverley,’ p. xxxiii.”} 


It has sometimes, we believe, in very select society been surmised, 
and it has been long well known amongst “the elder brethren of the 
Trinity House,” that an author of a work upon some very abstruse or 
erudite subject has been concerned, if not the party actually committing 
the crime, in extending such knowledge or erudition in some one of the 
popular Reviews. It has never, however, until now been openly de- 
clared to the world, thata criminal may sit upon the bench as a judge 
upon his own trial. After this singular and influential declaration, 
we’s, like Acres’s damns, have had their day! How Mr. Murray, who 

sessed the manuscript of the article to which we have referred, in Sir 
Walter Scott’s own hand-writing, and who, as conservator of the rights 
and interests of the “ Quarterly Review,” could allow its re-publication 
with the name of the writer, we are at a loss to surmise. The author, 
Sir Walter Scott, is called to account by We,—and We is Sir Walter 
Scott ! 

“Pardon my blushes, I am Delia!” 

The reading of Sir Walter’s periodical criticisms, owned as his chil- 
dren, will, we affirm, (we are ashamed to talk as we, conscious that we 
have but one right-hand, and one pen,) go greatly to pull down the mo- 
narchical government of criticism. 

The long judicial cloak and buzzy wig being taken from the Individual 
sitting in aan you find the pretended Court, not merely one, by itself 
one,—not only a partial “ plural unit,”—not singly a suspicious per- 
sonage,—but in fact, one of the gang—ay, the very culprit over whose 
offence he is superintending in the mockery of trial. 

From Sir Walter Scott we certainly could not hate expected such a 
self-betrayal as is now exhibited, But great as he is—interesting as a 
poet—immortal as a novelist—in many things as fine and inspired a 
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natural philosopher as Shaks himself!—in reviewing, he was mortal 
—and with all his lofty and brilliant qualities, he can afford to have his 
few literary faults made an example for the public good. He is now 
the reviewed as the reviewer, 


“The desolater, desolate ! 
The victor overthrown ! 
The arbiter of others’ fate, 
A suppliant for his own!” 


We purpose, in short, laying bare this singular criticism,—our imme- 
diate subject,—to our readers, and we do it with no regret, as still Sir 
Walter Scott’s fame, as poet and novelist, will swim on in undisturbed 


beauty on the placid, ever-flowing stream of time. In Wordsworth’s 
beautiful words it will, 


“ Like swans on sweet St. Mary’s lake, 
Float double, swan and shadow.” 


The readers of the Reviews, like the readers of the Law Reports who 
read for the sake of judicial authorities, will, in the next few pages of 
this our Magazine, be astounded to find that they are relying upon 
something of less worth than even mere sketchy Nisi Prius Reports. 
We must come to evidence. There is no doubt that Sir Walter Scott 
was led into this great error (as we have already stated) of reviewing 
himself, from the utter inability of any other person potently to review 
him. He was, as we commenced this paper with informing our readers, 
attacked by Dr. M‘Crie on points of facts, and we think there can be no 
doubt that he alone could triumphantly answer the assailant of the 
author of the “ Tales of my Landlord,” with, as Penruddock says, “ facts, 
facts, if you please, Sir, no comments.” Dressed, therefore, in a great 
deal of, and not in a little, brief authority, he rides over the worthy 
Doctor, as though he had him at the great battle of Prestonpans, or ex- 
terminated him on the decisive field of Culloden. The best passages, 
therefore, of Sir Walter Scott’s review of Sir Walter Scott, (which review 
can only be imagined, after all, by the reader being called upon some fine 
morning to go to Hyde Park to see the Duke of Wellington, in his cha- 
racter of Field-marshal, review the manceuvres of the Hero of Water- 
loo,) are those which corroborate the hitherto supposed romantic fictions 
gathered from the historical hints derived from the cursory readings of the 
worthy Baronet. Those fictions will be found to be based on Truth ; nay, 
not only based upon truth, but to be statues, severely sculptured in the 
exact imitation of Truth itself. 

All know “* Old Mortality ;”°—thanks be to the universal homage paid 
to perfect genius,—all its creations are people of the world. We come, 
: therefore, at once to the characters ; Davie Gellatly, the Baron of Brad- 
wardine’s fool, with his imbecility on solemn occasions, is akin, we find, 
to Jamie Duff, an Edinburgh idiot; “of an appearance equally hideous 
and absurd, dressed, as if in mockery, in a rusty and ragged black coat, 
decorated with a cravat and weepers made of white paper in the form 
of those worn by the deepest mourners, preceded almost every funeral 
procession in Edinburgh, as if to turn into ridicule the last rites paid to 
mortality.” 

Meg Merrilies, the natural daughter, we should have thought, of one 
of Shakspeare’s witches! turns out to be Jean Gordon, of Yetholm, of 
Jan,—vVOL. OXLVI. NO. CLXXXI. G 
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whom Sir Walter gives a curious historical account in the “ Edinburgh 
Monthly Magazine.” The passage quoted in the “ Quarterly Review,” 
illustrative of the character of Meg, is too long for quotation now. Old 
Mortality is Robert Paterson, of Closeburn, in Dumfries-shire, a man 
distinguished for piety and devotional feeling. 

“ Whether domestic affliction, or some other cause, induced him to adopt 
the wandering course of life described in the tale which bears his name, we 
have not been informed, but he continued it for many years, and about 
fifteen years since closed his weary pilgrimage in the manner deseribed in 
the Introduction, ‘ being found on the highway, near Lockerby, in Dum- 
fries-shire, exhausted and just expiring. The old pony, the companion of 
his wanderings, was found standing by the side of his master.’ This re- 
markable personage is mentioned in a note upon Swift’s Memoirs of Cap- 
tain John Creighton, in Mr. Scott’s edition of that author.”—p. 30. 

Bothwell, Sergeant Bothwell, the rugged ruffian who died at Balfour’s 
hands, in our author's memorable phrase, “ hoping nothing—believing 
nothing—and fearing nothing /’’ is thus illustrated— 

“ We may here briefly notice that Francis Stewart, the grandson and 
representative of the last Earl of Bothwell, who was himself a grandson of 
James V. of Scotland, was so much reduced in circumstances as actually 
to ride a private in the Life Guards at this period, as we learn from the 
Memoirs of Creighton, who was his comrade, Nothing else is known of 
him, and the character assigned to him in the novel is purely imaginary.” 
—p. 34. 

Bothwell’s vivid scene at Tillietudlem, where he is detained all night 
by the hospitality of Lady Margaret Bellenden, who conceives she cannot 
pay too much attention to the soldiers of his most sacred Majesty, is a 
orcible copy from one painted by that homely, but terrific Stanfield in 
language, Daniel Defoe, in his “* History of the Church of Scotland :”’ 
and the original and the copy are fearfully alike ! 

The testimony of Creighton and Guild, coupled with Blacader’s ma- 
nuscript memoirs, are the supporters of the incidents connected with 
Lord Evandale, and the narrative of James Russell bears out the rugged, 
severe, and infatuated murderer of Bishop Sharpe, John Balfour, the 
Burley of the romance. 

The character of Claverhouse, evidently a favourite one of the author, 
is continually referred to, and various authorities (see from page 68 to 
72 of the volume under review) are called forth to illustrate that re- 
markable man, in which were united the polish of the gentleman with 
the savage severity of the soldier. 

Our readers will see that the most charming of fictions, floating as they 
do upon the lucid waves of the most Lonel uated are, after all, like 
the water lily, rooted in earth. They realise what has been said,—that 
there is no romance like the romance of real life. Towards the end of 
the article of Sir Walter Scott upon Sir Walter Scott, the reviewer-author 
defends we against the scriptural style of the zealots of the seventeenth 
century being used or imitated, and sometimes with ludicrous effect, in 
a fictitious narrative; and also the propriety of intruding, with what 
might be deemed an insolent familiarity, upon the received reverential 
and sacred character of the recusant presbyterians, collectively con- 
sidered. Here we think he makes a masterly defence. 

There is nothing peccant in that to which we have referred in the 
reviewer's review of the reviewer ; nothing that bears us out in our re- 
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marks upon what Byron calls the “ self-constituted judge.” But ap- 
proach we now, hat in hand, with bowed head and serene demeanour, to 
the exhibition of a great man in difficulties. Firstly, we will refer to 
some of those passages which illustrate the tricks of criticism, and then 
we will, as shortly as possible, dismiss the strange hymns of an inspired 
man to himself—the oracular decisions delivered in the character of an 
elevated judge, which have struck us with so much wonder, and which 
serve, as we think, to form the leaven which compounds so great a genius 
with mankind ! 
We begin with the reviewer’s account of the author’s Waverley. 


“The ease with which Waverley adopts, and afterwards forsakes the 
Jacobite party in 1745, is a good example of what we mean. Had he been 
— as a steady character, his conduct would have been improbable. 

he author was aware of this; and yet, unwilling to relinquish an oppor- 
tunity of introducing the interior of the Chevalier's military court, the cir- 
cumstances of the battle of Prestonpans, and so forth, he hesitates not to 
sacrifice poor Waverley, and to represent him as a reed blown about at the 
pleasure of every breeze. A lesscareless writer would probably have taken 
some pains to gain the end proposed in a more artful and ingenious man- 
ner. But our author was hasty, and has paid the penalty of his haste." 


Here, then, is the rebuke of the critic over the author : © 
“ “Tis strange, ‘tis passing strange!" 


Again, the meeting of Balfour and Morton allows another farce of 
criticism. 

“ Balfour and Morton having left the village together, the former in the 
course of their journey discovers himself to Morton as an ancient comrade 
of his father, and on hearing the kettle-drums and trumpets of a body of 
horse approaching, prevails upon him to give him refuge in his uncle’s 
house of Milnwood. And here, like Don Quixote, when he censured the 
anachronisms of Mr, Peter's Puppet-show, we beg to inform our novelist 
that cavalry never march to the sound of music by night, any more than 
the Moors of Jansuena used bells.” 


The Black Dwarf is dismissed as an exorcised spirit, and we can only 
wonder that the author with the reviewer's feelings ever stooped to the 
story. ‘ 

What we have referred to, as author upon author, or reviewer upon 
author,—or rather Gifferd upon Gifford, or Jeffery upon Jeffery—is 
inartificial and bad enough ; but “ though bad begins, yet worse remains 
behind.” We must, and with pain we must show St. Valentine with- 
out his armour, or rather show the knight looking into his mirrored 
shield, to gaze upon his own image, instead of turning it to dazzle, 
reflect, and subdue that uncouth Orson,—Mankind! This scene must 
be short :— 

“ We have dealt with this tale very much according to the Clown’s ar- 
gument in favour of Master Froth—* Look upon his face, I will be sworn 
on a book that his face is the worst part about him, and if his face be the 
worst part about him, how could Master Froth do the constable’s wife any 
harm?’ Even so we will take our oaths that the narrative is the worst 
part of the Black Dwarf, and that if the reader can tolerate it upon the 
sketch we have given him, he will find the work itself contains passages 
both of natural pathos and fantastic terror, not unworthy of the author of 
the scene of Steenie’s burial, in the Antiqguary, or the wild tone assumed 
in the character of Meg Merrilies.” 

This is mild— But, lo! look where it comes again!’ 

@2 
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“ One great source of the universal admiration which this family of 
Novels has attracted is their peculiar plan, and the distinguished excel- 
lence with which it has been executed. The objections that have fre- 
quently been stated against what are called Historical Romances, have 
been suggested, we think, rather from observing the universal failure of 
that species of composition, than from any inherent and constitutional 
defect in the species of composition itself. If the manners of different ages 
are injudiciously blended together—if unpowdered crops and slim and fairy 
shapes are commingled in the dance with volumed wigs and far-extending 
hoops—if in the portraiture of real character the truth of history be 
violated, the eyes of the spectator are necessarily averted from a picture 
which excites in every well-regulated and intelligent mind the hatred of 
incredulity. We have neither time nor inclination to enforce our remark 
by giving illustrations of it. But if those unpardonable sins against good 
taste can be avoided, and the features of an age gone by can be recalled 
in a spint of delineation at once faithful and striking, the very opposite is 
the legitimate conclusion: the composition itself is in every point of view 
dignified and improved ; andthe author, leaving the light and frivolous 
associates with whom a careless observer would be disposed to ally him, 
takes his seat on the bench of the historians of his time and country. In 
this proud assembly, and in no mean place of it, we are disposed to rank 
the author of these works ; for we again express our conviction—and we 
desire to be understood to use the term as distinguished from knowledge— 
that they are all the offspring of the same parent. At once a master of the 
great events and minuter incidents of history, and of the manners of the times 
he celebrates, as distinguished from those which now prevail—the inti- 
mate thus of the living and of the dead, his judgment enables him to 
separate those traits which are characteristic from those that are generic ; 
and his imagination, not less accurate and discriminating than vigorous 
and vivid, presents to the mind of the reader the manners of the times, and 
introduces to his familiar acquaintance the individuals of his drama as 
they thought, and spoke, and acted."—pp. 61, 62. 


With the following we dismiss this questionable answer to the proverb 
of self-praise being no recommendation. It is indeed a masterly deli- 
neation of the fine objects of an author, a delineation which only an 
author perhaps could accomplish, or a self-reviewer could of himself 
dare with authority to utter. 


“ The volume which this author has studied is the great book of Nature. 
He has gone abroad into the world in quest of what the world will cer- 
tainly and abundantly supply, but what a man of great discrimination 
alone will find, and a man of the very highest genius will alone depict after 
he has discovered it. The characters of Shakspeare are not more exclu- 
sively human, not more perfectly men and women as they live and move, 
than those of this mysterious author. It is from this circumstance that, 
as we have already observed, many of his personages are supposed to be 
sketched from real life. He must have mixed much and variously in the 
society of his native country; his studies must have familiarized him to 
> sonar of manners now forgotten; and thus the persons of his drama, 
though in truth the creatures of his own imagination, convey the impres- 
sion of individuals who, we are persuaded, must exist, or are evoked from 
their graves in all their original freshness, entire in their lineaments, and 
perfect in all the minute peculiarities of dress and demeanour.”’— pp. 64, 65. 


We have now done witha most interesting, and our readers perhaps 
may think, as far as we are concerned, ungracious subject. We have 
called up Sir Walter, in his habit as he lived, and it was indeed in 
Hamlet armour. It is right that we should say that with the, defects 
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attendant upon self-criticism, as far as self-praise and self-correction go, 
we feel bound to admit, that allowing for the ardent march of mind in 
a man familiar with his subject, and putting him forth as the explainer 
instead of the /audator of his book, no one in certain cases might be so 
well fitted to be (in the sensible sense of the word) the public reviewer 
of his own book. Who so fit to carry on the topic, to purify it—to 
complete it—as the man who has made it the object of his heart? We 
remember in a daring country a perfect gamekeeper—the Walter Scott 
of the Wilds: The Great Unknown Harry Adams—Oh! what a pasty 
he could make—but first, he was the author of the sport—first he 
stalked the deer and rifled it—this was the romance—but he went 
farther, for he flayed and cut it up; and the pasty was the better 
because he knew which were the historical parts of the deer, as the meat 
was his own, and “ familiar to him as household words.” Our Harry 
Adams was but the humble Sir Walter Scott realized in practical prose 
life—only that, as far as we remember, Harry never praised himself. 
Sir Walter Scott,—and we feel almost as having sacrilegiously 
broken into the sacred temple and stolen the plate—is a spirit whose 
influence will be felt upon the imagination, the morals, the feelings and 
the conduct of mankind, not England’s—not Scotland’s—not Ireland’s 
—not any country’s mankind—but upon the world’s mankind, to the 
latest posterity. We have detected a speck in a great mirror, and have 
pointed it out—but we have pointed it out, because we think the speck 
in such a mirror is of vital consequence to the world that looks into it 
for an untarnished reflection.—It should not be forgotten that these 
papers are published with his name, after his death, without his sanc- 
tion—but with that of his publisher. Sir Walter perhaps would be 
mortified to know, that the mask was torn from his face before the 
masquerade was over. No persons can admire or respect the character 
and genius of Scott more than we do. Our readers will say, in reading 
what we have-written, wondering who the lost individual could be, who 
under the faded banners of we, could be so critical ! 
“* Methinks I| hear, in accents low, 

The sportive kind reply— 

Poor moralist ! and what art thou? 

A solitary fly!" 

Sir Walter Scott, linked early and long in life to a prose profession 

which should naturally have kept his mind in a prose restriction, escaped 
the bounds of confinement, and seized every winged opportunity of poetry 
and beauty as it flitted by him. He never had to lament of “ fair 
occasions gone for ever by!’ Nothing passed him—nothing escaped 
him—and we (say 1) who haye been doomed to the same profession with 
none of his genius, but with an ardent aspiration after it, have coined no 
chance into a halfpenny which he would in a moment have molten into 
gold !—and while he, speaking even of his business qualities, never let 
a chance slip,—‘ Set it within his grasp!’? We can safely say that we 
never with rare opportunities, found one that we did not feel to be pre- 
sented to us with a soaped tail ! 
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COLONEL DOMINANT AND MR. TRUCKLE. 


A SKETCH FROM THE LIFE. 


* It huff, I strut, look big, and stare, 


* And all this I can do, because I dare.” —Drawcansin.— Rehearsal, 


Picarp, in the preface to one of his pleasant comedies, says of a cer- 
tain character—-“ It was drawn from the life: its original paid me 
a visit one morning; almost whilst he was speaking I wrote down his 
words—et voild la scéne.”” Thus, of the following sketch I may say, 
that it is a literal transcript from a scene or two which I actually wit- 
nessed. For an obvious reason I have introduced the Dramatis Persone 
under fictitious names; but the dialogue I have given without exaggera- 
tion, and I really believe without the alteration of a material word. 

If with unblushing effrontery I can confess, not only that 1 know 
where is Bloomsbury Square, but that I have been in it: if I have the 
hardihood to acknowledge as my friends human beings who absolutely 
reside there: nay, more; if, without the slightest sense of shame or of 
remorse I own that, upon occasion, I positively visit them; it will be 
the less wondered at that I should be capable of declaring in the face 
of all Europe that once I was at Margate. But as Goldsmith’s bear 
danced to “none but the genteelest of tunes,” so did I appear at none 
but the genteelest of places—the French Bazaar, Bettison’s Library, 
Clifton’s Bathing-Rooms,* and Howe's (Tur Roya!) Hotel. Having 
stated thus much, I think it hardly worth recording, that one evening 
during my stay there I was the person in the boxes of the Theatre—the 
pit and gallery being tenanted by six others, inveterate play-goers like 
myself, 

It was at Margate, then, that scenes the first and second occurred. 

I was taking my dinner in the coffee-room at Howe’s Hotel. Ata 
table opposite to mine, (the only other table in the spacious apartment 
that was occupied,) sat two gentlemen, whom I shall designate as Colonel 
Dominant and Mr. Truckle. The former was a tall man, thin and stiff, 
with red hair cut very close, large bilious-looking eyes, and complexion 
of the colour of the very best pickled mangoes. He wore a blue coat, 
buff waistcoat buttoned close up to the throat, white duck trowsers, and 
a black military stock. He was reclining back in his seat, reading 
a newspaper, with his feet, each resting on the back of a chair, elevated 
to a level with his own nose. He had lately returned from the East 
Indies after many years of profitable service—to himself at least. 

Mr. Truckle was a small, slight man, of about five-and-forty years of 
age, with a head entirely destitute of hair. a good- -humoured biue eye, 
and a perpetual smile upon a countenance strongly indicative of its 
owner's willingness to be pleased and happy as long as the world would 
let him. He was drest in a black coat and waistcoat (not of the 
newest), white trowsers, and a white cravat ornamented with a huge 
bow and ends. His voice, like himself, was small, and his manners 





* A certain person at this place being once shown into a bath-room by no means 
remarkable for its cleanliness, with much simplicity inquired of the proprietor— 
“ Pray, Sir, where is it people go to wash, after bathing here ?” 
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mild and unassuming in the extreme. He sat opposite to the Colonel, 
with his hands resting on his knees, and his legs unostentatiously tucked 
under his chair. He was a distant relation of the Colonel’s, who cer- 
tainly did not seem inclined to diminish the distance between them by 
any inviting approaches on his part; and that he was the poor re- 
lation also, his attitude and demeanour, as contrasted with those of the 
former, sufficiently attested. 

Generally speaking, there is nothing of the humorous or the ludicrous 
in a display of unfeeling domination on one side, of the * all this I dare 
do because I dare,’’—and of helpless acquiescence on the other: pity 
for the oppressed, and disgust or hatred of his petty, paltry tyrant, are 
the only emotions it excites. There does not at this moment occur to 
me a more remarkable illustration of this than the early scenes between 
Sir Giles Oyerreach and Marall in the “* New Way to pay Old Debts ;” 
though there, perhaps, somewhat of contempt for the interested sub- 
serviency of the latter may mingle with one’s compassion for his 
slavery. But in the case of Truckle it was otherwise : he was humble, 
submissive, and satisfied, as if he conceived it to be in the immutable 
nature of things that he should be so; and the /udicrous of the situation 
arose simply out of the immeasurable disproportion between his gentle 
attempts, now and then, to hint at a wish or a desire of his own, and the 
nature of the execration with which they invariably were met by 
Colonel Dominant. 

Be it observed that the colonel’s voice, though deep-toned, was harsh, 
and that his utterance was abrupt and snappish—sounding like the word 
of command when given by an ill-tempered drill-serjeant: except, 
indeed, when he delivered the emphatic word of the execration alluded 
to, and upon that he would drawl. 

It was five minutes past six. Truckle looked at the clock which was 
facing him, hummed part of a tune, (accompanying himself by beating 
with his fingers on the table,) and hesitatingly, and in a gentle tone of 
voice, said—‘‘ Dear me! Five minutes past six! Well—I think— 
really I do think it is time they brought our dinner.” 

The Colonel threw down his paper suddenly, thrust his arm, (ex- 
tending it to its full length across the table,) with his fore-finger pointed 
directly at Truckle’s face, and vociferated— 

“ What’s that ?—I say, Sir, what’s that you say?” 

**Why, Sir,” mildly, and smilingly, replied Truckle, ‘dinner was 
ordered at six; it is now five minutes past; and as they might as 
well be punctual, [ merely ventured to—”’ 

AD n your aRRoGANCE!! Punctual! Have the poor devils here 
nothing to do but attend upon you? Have / complained ? Am I in 
any hurry for ‘my dinner? Yet you talk about punctual! D n 
your arrogance 1” 

“ True, Sir, you didn’t say you were in any hurry, but I—I thought, 
Sir—” “ 

“Thought! Thought, did you? You thought! Da—a—a—a—mn 
your arrogance !” 

Arrogance and poor little Truckle named in the same year! He, in 
thought, feeling, manner, and conduct, an impersonation of humility ! 
Their dinner was served. Dominant helped himself, and then thrust 
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the dish across to his companion. Just at this time I happened to call 
toa waiter for some Chili vinegar. 

“ Dear me!” said Truckle, looking into his plate, smiling, and 
rubbing his hands at the same time—“ Dear me! I think—yes, really 
1 do think I should like a little Chili vinegar myself. Waiter! Bring 
me a little Chili vinegar, too.”’ 

“What's that you want, Sir? I say, Sir, what’s that you want?” 
(These words were accompanied by the same gesture of pointing the 
finger as before.) 

“ Why, Sir,” answered Truckle, “I heard that gentleman ask for 
Chili vinegar, and I thought that—Chili vinegar, you know, is a very 
nice relish, Sir; so I thought that when that gentleman had quite done 
with it, why—why J should like a little Chili vinegar.’ 

$6 Chili vinegar! D n your arrogance! Who are you, Sir, that 
you can’t eat your dinner without Chili vinegar? Do J ask for Chili 
vinegar? But it’s just like you, with your insatiable desires : whatever 
you see or hear of you want, d n your arrogance! Waiter! No 
Chili vinegar to be brought to this table. Chili vinegar, indeed ! 
Da—a—a—mn your arrogance !” 

* . * * . * - * 

Scene the Second.—In the evening I went into Bettison’s Library. 
They were playing eight-shilling loo. I approached the table. Close to 
it, and in the front rank of a small crowd, forming three or four deep, 
stood Truckle. He was earnestly watching the proceedings, but did 
not play ; though ever and anon his right hand made an ineffective 
move towards his breeches’ pocket. A few games had ‘ come off,’ and 
the insinuating dealer was announcing, in the usual seductive phrase, 
the near completion of another :— 

“ Now, ladies and gentlemen, on/y three numbers wanting to com- 
lete this loo: 2, 3, and 5.—Thank’ee, Sir. —Only 2 and 5, vacant.— 
hank’ee, Madam.—Number 3 gone.—Only one wanting.—No. 5 

vacant.” 

Here was a tantalizing pause. There was no bidder for No. 5. At 
length Truckle exciaimed :— 

“Dear me! Well, now, I think—really I do think J’l/ have a 
chance.” 

His hand made a desperate plunge into his pocket, and, in an instant, 
or ere reflection could come to his aid, his shilling lay glittering on the 
table. In the same second of time a voice was heard from behind the 

crowd :— 

“ What are you doing there, Sir? I say, Sir, what is it you are doing 
there ?” 

There stood Colonel Dominant, his white hat seen high above the 
crowd in front of him, his outstretched arm reaching over their heads, 
and the fatal fore-finger pointing directly in the face of poor Truckle, 
who had turned as suddenly as if he had been twirled round by some 
mechanical power inherent in and peculiar to the voice of his tyrant. 

“ I say, Sir, what is it you are doing there?” 

Not in the slightest degree confused or abashed by this authoritative 
interference, public as it was, Truckle good-humouredly replied :— 

“ Why, Sir, I1—You see, Sir, this is qa loa; and by putting down a 


shilling——” 
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* Put down a shilling! You, Sir! D—n your arrogance! How 
dare you put down a shilling ? Take it up, Sir.” 

* But this is a loo, you see, Sir; and by putting down one shilling I 
may win seven; that is to say, I may win a ticket which pe 

“ D—n your arrogance ! ‘Win seven upon one! What right have 
you to try to win seven shillings of these poor people’s money with one 
of yours? D—n your arrogance! Take it up. Take it up, I say. 
Ta—a—a—ke it up, Sir. Da—a—a—mn your arrogance ! ” 

* * es * é 

Scene the third.—I left Margate by the steamer. We had completed 
about one hour of our homeward-bound yoyage when Colonel Dominant 
ascended the deck from the after-cabin. He set himself down on the 
gunwale, midway between the stern of the vessel and the paddle-box. 
I believe I have applied the term “ gunwale ” correctly ; but, not feeling 
perfectly at my ease concerning it, it were safer [ should explain that 
thereby I mean the sort of paling which runs along the sides of the deck 
to prevent one’s tumbling into the water. By this modest caution two 
points are gained: if the term be the proper one, it might still be unin- 
telligible to many whose voyages, like my own, have been limited to those 
seas ; if otherwise, I have taken it out of the power of any seaman more 
experienced than myself to assail me with—“* D—n your arrogance !” 

The Colonel, as I have said, was sitting on the gunwale, in that aris- 
tocratic division of a Margate Steamer which lies between the paddle-box 
and the stern. His arms were superciliously folded across his chest ; 
his head was erect and motionless, turning neither to the right hand nor 
to the left; whilst his eyes disdained to encounter any meaner object 
than the glorious heavens themselves. Presently | saw emerging from 
the fore-cabin, the happy, good-humoured Mr. Truckle. Smiling, and 
rubbing his hands together with an air of self-enjoyment, no sooner were 
his feet fairly on deck than, in the fulness of his delight, he ex- 
claimed :— 

* Capital breakfast ! I never made a better breakfast in all my life. 
And such a beautiful morning as it is! And sucha fine passage as we 
shall have!” 

Trippingly he approached the Colonel. 

“Charming morning, Sir! I’m happy to inform you the captain 
assures me that “ 

On the instant, out went the arm with the portentous fore-finger at 
the end of it. 

“ What do you want here, Sir? D—n. your arrogance! What do 
you want here ?” 

“ Why, Sir, as the Captain told me that we shall have a delightful 
passage, and that we shall be at the Tower by half-past three, I thought 
you'd like to kn——”’ 

‘* D—-n your arrogance! . Come here, Sir.” 

The Colonel, followed by Truckle, placed himself in front of the 
paddle-hox, and directed the attention of the latter to certain words 
which were thereon inscribed ; saying — 

“ Read that, Sir. Read that, I say. 

Truckle looked at the words for just so long a time as might suffice to 
read them, and then nodded his head in token that he had done so. 

“* Do you hear me, Sir? Read that.” 
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“ Well, Sir, I have read it ;” replied Truckle with his usual smile. 
“You have read it! D——n your arrogance! Read it aloud, Sir,” 
Truckle read : 


“ Whoever passes the paddle-box will be expected to pay the 
FIRST-CABIN fare.” 


“ Then, d n your arrogance! what do youdo here? Go back, 
Sir.” 

“ Why, Sir, asT said before, I thought you might like to—” . 

y- And, because you presume to think, am I to pay two shillings addi- 
tional for your d ‘d arrogance? Go back, Sir; d n your arro- 
gance! Go back—Go back, I say; g—o—o—o back, da—a—a—mn 


your arrogance !”’ 
. 











* * * * “4 * » 


The last time I saw poor Truckle, I accidentally met him as he was 
descending the steps of some chambers in Paper Buildings, Temple. 
I amused myself for some time in fancying what could have been his 
business there. At length I came to this conclusion :—He was desirous 
of saying to Colonel Dominant that “his soul was his own ;” and had 
been to take the opinion of counsel learned in the law as to whether he 
had any right to make the assertion. 


P,° 





EBENEZER ELLIOTT’S POETRY. 


THE THIRD VOLUME. 


This volume is in all respects equal to its predecessors, and in some even 
superior. We ought to have noticed it some time ago. We have laid it 
aside month after month, to deal with more ephemeral things. Our only 
excuse is that such poetry as Mr. Elliott writes cannot be endangered now 
by this sort of neglect ; while the forward part we have so often taken in 
recommending it, repels the imputation of personal indifference. We are, 
indeed, deeply interested in the produce of Mr, Elliott’s genius; as who 
is not,to whom the reality of something great and excellent in the world, 
beyond the shocks of accident, the inequalities of social life, and the fluc- 
tuations of opinion, is a matter dear and desirable ? 

We know of no one to whom the contents of the volume now lying on 
our table do not address themselves, or by whom they may not be read 
with the deepest and most instructive interest. To all, we care not of 
what class, who are in any way connected with the earth, with its fears, its 
hopes, its wants, and its relations,—whether they see reflected there images 
of formidable power or pitiable tears,—the poetry of Mr. Elliott can never 
be indifferent. The strengths as well as the weaknesses of the Poor have, 
indeed, found a voice in it. 

Mr, Elhott's faults are the faults of his position, and in some respect, of 
the nature of the subjects with which he chooses to deal. The passions he 
treais of canno’ always move in a round of beauty: nor can men whom 
circumstances oblige to “ feed upon their own hearts,” as Fielding expresses 
it, men who are “ made desperate by too quick a sense of constant infelicity,”’ 
be expected to behave at all times with temper or decorum. We will sa 
at the same time, that in our opinion Mr. Elliott occasionally thinks too 
much evil of fugitive and imaginary evil, and fails to turn it, as his fine 
nature might, immediately to good account. For the same reason the 
pathos of his writing is at times too deep, painful, and overpowering ; and 
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let us add, that the severity of his wrath might, without any sacrifice of 
profound and truthful effect, control, temper, and chasten itself with some 
touch of Lear’s philosophy— 
“ Our basest beggars 
Are in the poorest things superfluous ! ” 


Mr. Elliott’s beauties are those of a genuine poet. His nature is richly 
gifted, his intellect is subtle and strong,and he has keen and burning 
sympathies. The exterior world, in its grand and minute aspects, is 
within his knowledge; not an object there is devoid of expression to him, 
not a feature of the great landscape but in his writings has some character 
of power evolved from it, some association with the pleasures or pains of 
humanity. Emphatically he is the poet of the Poor, of those whose only 
wealth is that of the eternal hills, and valleys, and chiming streams ; but 
not the less is he the poet of all men who have sympathies with the beau- 
tiful and good. “ The readers of my two first volumes,” says Mr. Elliott, 
with a noble and just-hearted confidence (we quote from a preface to the 
present volume, which is, at times, remarkably eloquent, and, in passages, 
remarkably bitter)— 


“ are, I believe, mostly poor people, who would have bought more of my books, if 
they had not wanted bread; and the sale, 1 have no doubt, will keep pace exactly 
with their progress in knowledge, virtue, and freedom. I know not whether my 
publisher is satisfied, I trust he is; but, for myself, 1 am sufficiently rewarded, if 
my poetry has led one poor, despairing victim of misrule from the ale-house to 
the fields; if I have been chosen of God to show his desolated heart, that though 
his wrongs have been heavy, and his fall deep, and though the spoiler is yet abroad 
—still in the green lanes of England the primrose is blowing, and on the mountain 
top the lonely fir pointing with her many fingers to our Father in heaven ! to 
Ilim whose wisdom is at once inscrutavle and indubitable, and to whom ages are 
as a moment! to Him who has created another and a better world for all who act 
nobly or suffer unjustly here—a world of river-feeding mountains, to which the oak 
will come in his strength, and the ash in her beauty—of chiming streams, and 
elmy vales, where the wild flowers of our country, and among them the little 
daisy, will not refuse to bloom,” 


Such, indeed, continue to be the lessons of Mr. Elliott's poetry, as the 
present volume exquisitely proves. It opens with a drama, and closes with 
what the author somewhat unjustly, at least according to the present use 
of the word, calls a melodrama; while between these stand several minor 
pieces of singular pathos and beauty, true in their imagery as nature her- 
self, and full of good and fine verses, deep in thought and masterly in 
words. Other pieces there are, not less striking though of a different 
character—rapid in their transitions from one tone of feeling to another, 
intensely sarcastic, variously vehement, eloquently true—presenting a 
succession of remarkable pictures, and giving perpetually fresh shocks of 
amazement and delight. 

Let us quote, at once and at random, from the poem of “ Win-Hill,” an 
extract in illustration of the mixed style of Elliott :— 


* This day, ye mountains ! is a holiday; 
Not the bless’d Sabbath, yet a day of rest, 
Though wrung, by cant, from sordid men, who pay 
Their homage to the god whom cant loves best: 
I hallow it to heaven, and make it blessed. 
Wild Mosear Dell, receive me! headlong Wye, 
Let my soul hear thee from the mountain's breast, 
Telling thy streamlets, as they leap from high, 
That richer, lovelier vales, and nobler hills are nigh ! 


“ Now quit thy home, thou bread-tax’d artisan ! 
Drink air and light, pale victim, while thou may’st ! 

What dost thou hence, umbrella’d Englishman, 
Bound to thy pagod in the streeted waste ? 
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Deem’st thon that God dwells only where thou pray’st ? 
Come worship here, while clouds the hill-tops kiss ! 
Death numbereth them who linger where thou stay'st. 
Bliss-praying supplicant ! why shunn’st thou bliss ? 
Oh, can ye hope for heaven, and scorn a scene like this ? 


“ Thy sisters, in the vales left far behind, 
Are dead, late-coming primrose! months ago, 
They faded slowly in the pensive wind : 
Thou smilest—yes, the happy will do so, 
Careless of others’ wrongs and others’ wo. 
Carnationed childhood’s favourite ! thou, too, here ? 
Ay, roses die, but daisiesalways grow. 
Skeletou ash ! why lag behind the year ? 
Where Don and Rother meet, no half-clad boughs appear. 


“* Nor there, are children of the young year seen ; 

But tawdry flowers flaunt where they grew, and tell 

How soon they died ! even as the base and mean 
Laugh o'er a good man's grave. But near the well 
That never fails, the golden pimperne! 

Enjoys the freshness of this Alpine clime ; 
And violets linger in each deep cool dell, 

As lowly virtues of the olden time 

Cling to their cottage-homes, and slowly yield to crime.” 


Again, from a poem called the “ Excursion,” still stronger and finer :— 


“ Dear children ! when the flowers are full of bees; 
When sun-touch'd blossoms shed their fragrant snow ; 
When song speaks like a spirit, from the trees 
Whose kindled greenness hath a golden glow ; 

When, clear as music, rill and river flow, 

With trembling hues, all changeful, tinted o'er 

- that bright pencil which good spirits know 

Alike in earth and heaven ;—’tis sweet, once more, 
Above the sky-tinged hills to see the storm-bird soar. 


** "Tis passing sweet to wander, free as air, 

Blythe truants in the bright and breeze-bless'd day, 
Far from the town—where stoop the sons of care 
O’er plans of mischief, till their souls turn grey, 
And dry as dust, and dead-alive are they, 
Of all self-buried things the most unbless'd : 
Oh, morn, to them no blissful tribute pay ! 
Oh, night's long-courted slumbers ! bring no rest 

To men who laud man’s foes, and deem the basest best ! 


“ God ! would they handcuff thee? And, if they could, 
Chain the free air, that, like the daisy, goes 
To every field ; and bid the warbling wood 
Exchange no music with the willing rose 
For love-sweet odours, where the woodbine blows 
And trades with every cloud, and every beam 
Of the rich sky! Their gods are bonds and blows, 
Rocks, and blind shipwreck ; and they hate the stream 

That leaves them still behind, and mocks their changeless dream.” 


We regret that we are obliged to limit our extracts, We can only hope 
that our readers will put themselves in possession of the volume. We 
must not close even this brief notice, however, without remarking of the 
opening drama of “ Kerhonah,” that it would be impossible to imagine 
anything finer, or more exactly true, in the real as well as the imaginative 
sense, than the language which Mr. Elliott places in the mouths of the 
Indians. It presents at once the habits of their lives, and the wild irregular 
grandeur of their homes. 
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Liberality of Sir Robert Peel— Middlesex Justice—The Postmen and their 
Grievances—Popular Journals suspended, 


LiseRaALity oF Sir Rosert Pesi.—It is not very easy to define 
“liberality,” as it regards political sentiment or political conduct; he who 
is most liberal in his opinions is qften least so in his actions; and, on the 
other hand, the illiberal in theory is as often a model of generosity in prac- 
tice. The philanthropist of public life is sometimes a misanthrope at home ; 
while the advocate of arbitrary government is the unaffected, unassuming, 
amiable centre of a peaceful family-circle—of a little “ liberty hall,” where 
everybody is happy after his own plan. These anomalies have ever been, 
and must ever be, until Mr. Owen shall succeed in landing us all in safety 
in his far-floating Millennium, the political paradise. But politics apart, 
liberality is easy of definition. A gentleman could scarcely define it 
better than by allowing the line of a railroad, from which he cannot pos- 
sibly derive individual advantage or influence, to traverse his own estate, 
It is an instance of this species of liberality, most freely and unostenta- 
tiously offered in the conduct of Sir Robert Peel, that, amidst the political 
confict and turmoil of the time, calls for a few words of unaffected praise. 
The railway, among other great purposes that it has served, has helped us 
to understand human character, and to weigh the value of liberal profes- 
sions. The fast friend to commercial enterprise, the most disinterested 
champion of the general weal, flinches from the proposition of a railroad, 
however beneficial to the public, if it threatens to trench, in the remotest 
degree, upon his exclusive enjoyments. It is not merely when his park 
is threatened with invasion—when a private road is tobe intersected—when 
a mere bog, that he has the happiness of calling his own, is to be crossed 
by the necessary course ofa grand undertaking ; but if the line of national 
convenience come within a mile of him—if he be within hearing of the 
rolling of a wheel—if a puff of smoke come within the range even of his 
telescope—away goes-all his devotion to public utility, his ardour for 
national aggrandisement. A cabbage of his own is more sacred in his 
eyes than the cause of science; the seclusion of a summer-house, belong- 
ing to Aim, his private property, is of more importance than the commercial 
junction of two vast-towns, and the development of the energies of in- 
dustrious millions. How rare are the exceptions to this rule among the 
wealthy, and especially among those who happen to be “ patriotic” also! 
How honourable is the exception furnished in the conduct of Sir Robert 
Peel, with reference to the Birmingham and Derby railway! Every one 
who has read the speech delivered by Sir Robert, at Tamworth, on this 
subject, will concur in the justice of an opinion expressed in the “ Railway 
Gazette,” that “in this admirable exposition of the necessity of giving the 
utmost encouragement to the laying down of railways, and of the ad- 
vantages, private and public, individual and national, to be derived from 
their construction and use, the Right Honourable Baronet has displayed 
the most intimate knowledge of the subject in detail, with views the most 

atriotic and statesman-like—the most comprehensive and just—that have 

itherto been elicited in connexion with the great master-work of modern 
invention.” But Sir Robert has done more; he has thus given his 
valuable advocacy to a measure against which his own personal interests 
and feelings were enlisted ; and in this sacrifice of private consideration he 
is joined by his brother, Mr. Yates Peel. When, on the contrary, we see 
persons like—but it might be invidious to mention two or three names out 
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of a long list—doing their very utmost, ,in secret, to thwart a project that 
threatens even a distant intrusion upon the sanctity of their domains, and 
applauding it openly when, by an alteration of the line, it promises to 
serve their own interests, or only to annoy other people a few miles off, it 
seemed to us but bare justice to Sir Robert Peel and his family, to point 
out an act of liberality so honourable and so’ rare—one, respecting which 
there can be no “ dissentient voice,” even in the stormiest political circle. 


—_——-- 





Mipp.esex Justice.—The Spectator is perfectly right in saying that 
the “mode of administering what is calle * justice * by the Middlesex 
Magistrates is sometimes most extraordinary.” But we have no hopes 
that a recent proceeding of theirs will open the eyes of all to the necessity 
of achange. The public had seen enough before to be convinced of this 
necessity ; but it is astonishing how long people will continue to stare, 
and yet see nothing. 

The proceeding we refer to is the decision—the decisions rather—in the 
case of Mr. M. Barnett, not the musical composer, as some reports have 
stated, but an actor at the new St. James’s Theatre. He had been found 
guilty of an assault upon his wife, from whom he had long lived apart, 
and to whom he made a weekly allowance ; but who, fancying probably 
that he could spare her more than ten or twelve shillings a week, refused 
on One occasion to quit his house. The assault consisted in his sum- 
moning two policemen and assisting in a forcible removal of her. There 
would be an end to society altogether if there were no law to meet a case 
of this kind. The policemen and Barnett were indicted; and the latter 
being, by this process, deprived of witnesses, was found guilty, while the 
policemen, who had only obeyed his directions, were acquitted. These, 
on his being brought up for judgment, joined him in affidavit as to the 
absence of violence, &c.; but the fact of foreible removal, under circum- 
stances not warranting such a proceeding either in a moral or legal sense, 
remained against him, and the chairman (Sir William Curtis) delivered 
the sentence of the court as follows :—‘* That he pay a fine of ten pounds to 
the King; that he be imprisoned three months in the House of Correction ; 
that he find bail to keep the peace at the end of that time, for twelve 
months towards his wife ; and that he be further imprisoned till such fine be 
paid and the securities entered into.” The sentence came likea clap of thun- 
der; but their worships would hear of no appeal,—they were in a mood 
for justice; the court broke up, and the actor, astounded by such a tra- 
gical termination to his farce, was removed in custody. Had he been but 
a scene-shifter, in custody he would have remained to this hour; but his 
friends came about him, his wife was sought after to make an appeal in 
his favour for a “ consideration ;” a couple of magistrates, residing in the 
vicinity, were hunted up, and Mr. Beazley, the architect, undertook 3 
voyage of discovery in quest of Sir William Curtis, whom he at length 
found, and who secealeed to return to the vacated bench as soon as he 
had transacted his “ business” in the city. The court was at last re-com- 
posed ; and within a few hours after the above sentence had been passed, 
this same Sir W. Curtis,—without hearing a new fact, without assigning 
the shadow of a reason for the change in his view of “justice,”— ordered 
Mr. Barnett to be put to the bar, and discharged him upon payment of ten 
pounds, Is there, “in the memory of the oldest inhabitant,” a parallel to 
this proceeding? Oh! yes,—but let us hope not out of Middlesex. The 
ten pound fine may, for ought we can tell, be all that the case demanded ; 
if so, how are we to reconcile with a sense of justice the three months’ 
imprisonment, and the twelve months’ security in addition? If otherwise, 
what are we to think of Sir W. Curtis, thus influenced by private interest 
and pleadings, to come down to the court, and pass sentence as though he 
had not solemnly and deliberately given a judgment in the morning? The 
sacred functions of justice, as exercised in this affair, are turned to a 
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mummery a thousand times more ridiculous than any that Mr, Barnett ever 
acted in. A Middlesex magistrate on the stage would be a caricature of 
Justice Midas, almost too broad and gross for laughter. Yet in actual 
life, his fantastic tricks scarcely excite notice, and provoke at most but a 
“this is too bad!" from the passing moralist. 





Tue PostMEN AND THEIR Grizvances.—Of the whole army of officials, 
the postman is the one who stands on the most friendly terms with the 
public—the one who is best known to us all. The visits of the tax- 
gatherer are frequent, and his face is familiar to most people ; but he is 
far from being a general favourite. The postman is always welcome—he 
may be the messenger of good tidings. Even if his news a bad, we have 
had the pleasure of a hope—a few moments’ delightful curiosity—the pro- 
found sensation which his own exclusive knock seldom fails to produce 
or his own individual ring; for the postman touches both knocker and 
bell-pull in a style peculiar to himself, indicating peremptoriness and im- 
portance, and announcing, in the most intelligible sounds, the arrival of a 
Government agent. He is the link that connects us with distant friends— 
the channel of the great stream of business—the moving rail-rgad of 
communication. Of all public servants, his duty, perhaps, is the most 
laborious,—of all public servants, he is assuredly the worst paid. He is 
allowed but the bare means of subsistence,—scarcely so much, in the exer- 
cise of a calling of considerable trust : he perambulates the metropolis, in 
all weathers, from morning to night ; and when, in old age, he has fairly 
walked himself off his legs, he is doomed to sit down and starve in retire- 
ment, “ unpaid, unpensioned, and unknown.” 

Some of the grievances of which the General Post letter-carriers are now 
loudly complaining, are of many years’ standing; others have arisen out 
of more recent regulations for the public convenience. The opening of 
District-offices, for the receipt of letters at a later hour than formerly, has 
led tothe suppression of the de//, and the consequent loss to the postmen 
of the penny-fees, which amounted annually to a considerable sum, and, 
divided among the general body of carriers, adding something acceptable 
to their salaries. Of these General Post letter-carriers, there are about 
three hundred, to whom is entrusted the collection of revenue to the extent 
of 300,000/. per annum; and such is the diligence and honesty with which 
they have discharged their duties, that, during the past half-century, the 
annual amount of loss on collection has not exceeded one pound in 300,0002. 
And how is this onerous and hazardous service rewarded? They are paid 
in classes—sixty at 25s. per week, sixty at 23s., sixty at 21s. and, we 
believe, the remainder at 14s. Those, at the higher salaries, are paid in 
proportion to the assumed value of the labour they perform; those at 
the lowest rate “ have their wages reduced in proportion to the computed 
increase of their receipts, in postages, on the supposition that the mer- 
cantile houses, in their respective walks, will pay them handsomely for 
placing their daily amounts of postage to account, and letting these stand 
over for quarterly payment.” Surely this ought not to be. The transac- 
tions between the carriers and receivers of letters are “ founded on capt- 
tal,” provided by the former, who are compelled to make weekly pay- 
ments at the Post-office, and to bear alllosses that may arise from giving 
credit. While the Post-office is protected from all possibility of loss, it is 
neither dignified nor just to take advantage of a poor carrier's hard 
savings, so employed in giving credit, upon the chance of a douceur at 
Christmas. With respect to the de//, they have the verdict of a Parliamen- 
tary conference in their favour: they are entitled to some compensation 
for their abolished fees—fees so regularly calculated upon as to form an 
essential part of their salaries. The letter-carriers, after memorializing 
the present Postmaster-General in vain, on the subject of their claims, de- 
termined upon adopting the popular remedy in such cases, and called a 
general meeting of their “ order,” to discuss, deliberate, and decide, 
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They met in their own hall, at the Post-office; but the orator, it may 
be the “ agitator,” of the body, was not permitted to enter. The men im- 
mediately rallied round him as their champion: they met elsewhere—ex- 
asperation increased ; and the result is, that an official answer has been 
accorded to their complaints, in the form of a dismissal from the establish- 
ment of two of the carriers, named Bray and Goodfellow. It is earnestly 
to be hoped, that the Earl of Lichfield will return a conciliatory answer 
to the complaints that have been laid before him ; and that, while, in other 
and higher cases, “ ancient custom” is held to be law, and “ vested rights ” 
are yoo and compensated, the golden rule will not be violated in the 
case of the poor, hardworking postmen, and their penny-privileges. 

PopuLtar JOURNALS suSPENDED. — In France, the suspension of a po- 
pular journal is no uncommon occurrence, arising, perhaps, out of the 
threatened suspension of its conductor. In America, the event happens 
daily; but there the interregnum arises from a revolution in the family 
circle of the editor—“ In consequence of our wife having experienced an 
attack of mosquito, this journal is for the present discontinued.” To an 
American editor, his domestic partner is a “ domestic leader,” and his 
children are as “ forward paragraphs "—if anything happens to them, the 
newspaper is temporarily suppressed. We have hitherto managed these 
things differently in England ; and it has never once happened to The 
Times to be suspended, even in the holiday season,—Christmas or New 
Year’s day,—by its editor's devotion to a “party.”™ Its foreign articles 
have never been postponed in consequence of turkey, nor its Parliamentary 
comments omitted on account of Punch. What may hereafter take place, 
it is impossible to say, now that the fashion of discontinuance on the 

round of editorial comfort has been set by one journalist, and followed 

y another. The first of the two cases referred to is that of Mr. Walker, 
whose Original has been so much quoted, and which seemed to be as 
prosperous as good sense and good humour could make it. (How pleasant 
it is—and how rare—to praise a magistrate for good sense and good hu- 
mour!) In the midst of this success, Mr. Walker drops his pen and 
postpones his next number until February. The long candle-light evenings 
render the task of writing less convenient to his eyes, and his journal has 
borne him sometimes into the current of society, where freedom of life is 
substituted for freedom of living. To avoid both, he abjures pen and ink 
for a quarter of a year. He is quite right, and so is the editor of the 
Railway Gazette, who has so promptly token the hint by taking temporary 
leave of his readers, in order to renovate his cast iron for a season, and 
“get up his steam” again when the fogs are gone. This is making the 
editorial life quite “ free and easy,” and treating readers as a philosopher 
might treat his guests—locking up the larder and wine-cellar, bidding his 
cook and butler retire for the night, and desiring his company to look 
after their own comforts, as he felt it the pleasantest thing in the world to 
go to bed. A mere intimation that he meant to dine at home that day 
three months would be all the ceremony that our brace of editors have ob- 
served towards their readers—readers who are to them what Garrick’s 
familiars were to him— 

“ He cast off his friends as the huntsman his pack, 
For he knew when he pleased he could whistle them back.” 

The only disadvantage is, that the pack may be out of hearing when 
the whistle sounds. To editors with particularly “ indulgent readers,” 
who will be as patient as Dr. Johnson, and answer you with a “Sir, I can 
wait ”—the plan is most eligible; but for ourselves, February, short as it 
is, passes for a month, and we shall observe the old fashioned habit of not 
skipping it, for the purpose of stealing a March before it falls due. Dying 
is certainly not very difficult; but then the principle of resuscitation is 
still wrapped in uncertainty. 
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Visit to Alexandria, Damascus, and Jerusalem, during the successful 
Campaign of Ibrahim Pasha. By Edward Hogg, M.D. 


Dr. Hogg, we learn from himself, is an English physician, who having 
gained a competency, and lost his health by extensive practice, retired to 
Italy to recruit, and from thence proceeded to Alexandria, thence embarked 
for Syria, ascended Mount Lebanon, passed over to Balbec, returned by 
Damascus, visited Lady Hester Stanhope, descended to the sea-shore, and 
explored the sites of ancient Tyre and Sidon ; thence journeyed to Jerusa- 
lem, embarked at Jaffa, and lands again in Egypt; ascends the Nile to 
Upper Egypt, was hospitably entertained in a tomb at Dendera, came 
down the river again, and landed at Cairo, where the tour ends abruptly 
with sundry asterisks! This excursion, if performed half a century ago, 
would have immortalized the bold man who ventured so far; but now we 
may say of these places, as the Roman satirist did of those with which he 
was daily bored— 

“ None knows his home so well, 
As we the grove of Mars and Vulcan's cell.” 


It is fortunate, however, for a tourist, when he is able to avail himself 
of an interesting time to make his excursion. New men give a novelty to 
old places, and present incidents add a charm to trite and beaten paths. 
It was Dr. Hogg's fortune to pass through Egypt and Syria during the 
expedition of Mehemet Ali’s army against the Sultan, and he had an 
opportunity of witnessing men and things which an ordinary traveller has 
not. He was introduced first to Mehemet Ali, whose great favourite and 
prime minister is an Armenian Christian. The travellers were made to sit 
familiarly on the divan, beside the great Pasha, and he entered freely 
into the discussion of various subjects, particularly his four expeditions to 
Syria, of which he told some amusing anecdotes. One was of an European 
traveller who entered Damascus, when he was immediately seized by the 
Pasha and bastinadoed. When it was afterwards reported to the Pasha 
that the ambassador of the power to which the traveller belonged would 
make a complaint to the Sultan, who would exact from him a severe retri- ° 
bution, he immediately seized on the unfortunate surrogee, or guide, who 
brought the traveller there, and gave him 500 blows on the soles of his 
feet for being the cause of involving him in such a dilemma, This 
punishment of the innocent guide was thought a sufficient atonement to 
the traveller for his sufferings; and Turkish justice was satisfied when 
two unoffending people equally suffered. The beautiful city of Damascus 
is peculiarly distinguished for the intractable intolerance of its inhabitants, 
and the arbitrary tyranny of its Pashas. Mr. Farren, the British Consul- 
General, would not be suffered to enter it. 

Mehemet Ali told his own story with true Turkish candour. The Turks 
are perfect republicans in their hatred of hereditary distinctions. It is a 
man’s highest boast that he is the architect of his own fortunes. Mehemet 
came to Egypt a common soldier, without having, as he said, “ a man to 
light his pipe.” He is now one of the greatest Oriental sovereigns in 
existence. He has lost nothing of his original manners, Was free and 
communicative, assumed no style, and laughed heartily at his own sayings 
and doings. ‘“ He. was simply dressed, without either embroidery or 
jewels, save a sabre plainly mounted in gold. His stature is rather under 
the middle size ; he does not appear to be more than sixty ; is plump and 
well looking, with dark, restless, piercing eyes, an animated countenance, 
and a prepossessing manner. He is still fresh and unwrinkled ; and although 
his head is silvery, it adds only a certain dignity to his aspect, without 


giving him the appearance of age. His manner of speaking is quick and 
Jan-—VOL. XLVI. NO, CLXXXI. Hl 
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lively, and he laughs often and heartily.” Notwithstanding his introduc- 
tion of European arts, his own apartments exhibit nothing of them. 
Though spacious, they had an empty and forlorn look ; the only article of 
furniture they contained was a small table standing in the middle of a large, 
naked room. The dreary unpainted walls were only varied near the door 
by having on each side four or five coloured prints in black frames, dis- 
posed without order, and stuck close together. These few paltry pictures 
so stuck against the wall are characteristic of a barbarian’s first approach 
to European refinement—like King Pepel on the coast of Africa, whose only 
cover was a laced coat. 

While in Egypt, news arrived of the surrender of Damascus to Ibrahim 
Pasha, and our author embarks for Syria. He lands at Tripoli, and finds 
the place filled with — roceeding to join the victorious Ibrahim. The 
cavalry were well mounted, Ruadeumely accoutred, and were manceuvring 
on the sands ; and what most agreeably surprised the people among whom 
they came, was that they abstained from plunder and actually paid for 
such things as they wanted: and this unprecedented proceeding naturally 
enough made the poor people always wish for such soldiers, and that they 
might beat the Turks, from whom they had experienced such different 
treatment. From hence he proceeded to Damascus, where a similar 
scene had taken place,—an insurrection against the Pasha, who shut 
himself up in the citadel; but he was compelled to capitulate, and the 
insurgents cut off his head with those of four of his principals, and paraded 
them on pikes through the streets. Political insurgents in all countries 
are the same; and the barbarous rabble of Damascus did as the polished 
citizens of Paris under the same excitement. 

Among the most untrodden parts of the Doctor's tour is his visit to the 
ruins of Balbec. This ancient city of the sun is considered as curious 
and remote as Palmyra; but while the latter continues nearly inaccessible 
at the present day, the former is within the compass of any Syrian tra- 
veller's route, Our author's description of its present state is curious and 
interesting. 

We are informed by our author that it was principally at the suggestion 
of Sir William Gell that he made and published his Tour, and we feel, 
therefore, indebted to the Baronet not less for his own ingenious works 
than for the volumes of this intelligent and agreeable traveller. 


Pencillings by the Way. By N. P. Willis, Esq. 3 vols. 


We really ought to be very proud: the present month has given to the 
puble six distinct works, already stamped with decided success, whose 
authors have been regular contributors to the pages of our Magazine.” 
Mr. Bulwer’s “ Rienzi,” Mr. Hook's “Gilbert Gurney,” Mr. Grattan’s 
* Agnes de Mansfeldt,’ Mrs. 8. C. Hall’s “ Outlaw,” Mr. James’s “ One in 
a Thousand,” and Mr, Willis’s “ Pencillings,” have one and all their ad- 
mirers— and all their several perfections; nor is it to be wondered at, that 
the combination of so much talent in a periodical should send it to all 
parts of the globe where literature is known or appreciated. 

We do not say whether it be right or wrong in an author to repeat the 
conversations which pass around him in society—this is no place to discuss 
a point which has, with reference to Mr. Willis’s volumes, occupied the 
attention of both public and private individuals. Our own opinion upon 
that matter we shall keep to ourselves, as it has nothing whatever to do 
with the mertés of the production in a literary point of view. The personal 





* We cannot help remarking, as a sign of the change that has now occurred in 
the publishing provinee, that these six works are issued by six different booksellers. 
liad they appeared a few years since, they would certainly have come from one 
publishing establishment. 
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sketches introduced in these volumes are, in one or two instances, vivid 
and graphic likenesses ; in others, the artist has, in our opinion, failed ; 
but certainly there is not a line drawn by an unkind hand ; indeed 


there is much less of what may be called ss throughout the vo- 
lumes than we expected from the brilliant and gorgeous, yet occasionally 
sarcastic pieces of composition which Mr. Willis has given to this 
Magazine, under the signature of “ Slingsby.” 

Those who have visited Paris, journeyed through Italy, loitered in Ger- 
many, enjoyed a “ Turkish pic-nic on the plains of Troy,” fought with the 
dogs of Stamboul, gazed on the beauty and beauties of Greece, scented the 
“ republican air" of Switzerland, and galloped over the Simplon, will be 
delighted to repeat their travels with Mr. Willis, and will doubtless dis- 
cover a thousand things which, unassisted by his acute observation, they 
would have passed by unnoticed. 

Those who have not so voyaged may spend many a delicious hour in 
reviewing his Adventures, for they are so quick, so animated, so real in 
every respect, that when the chapter is finished, you may shut your eyes, 
and “ call it back again.” 

It is astonishing how rye Pinca «. John Bull grows at the least 
shadow of blame being cast upon him by “ furriners ;" the daily papers 
contain, as suits their politics, the most violent and virulent abuse of 
King, Lords, and Commons. If a stranger believed a tithe of the abuSe, 
we, of ourselves, heap upon ourselves, he would set us down as the most 
rascally nation under the sun! We render no earthly allowance for the 

eculiarities and faults of other countries. John Bull’s overpowering self- 
ove makes him a keen critic ; but ifthe slightest word of blame falls from 
the'lips of an unwary traveller, and attaches itselfto his ménage, domestic 
or political, Oh Mercury! how he flies! and rants! and raves! This is 
not just ; he loves to laugh, and broadly too, particularly at “ the Yankees, ° 
but will not permit them so much as to cur! their lip at him or his; indeed, 
there is hardly a vestige of this lip-curling in the work now before us ; Mr. 
Willis speaks warmly and gratefully of the attentions he has received, 
and describes the cultivated character of our English scenery so truly 
in a few words that we cannot forbear quoting them :— 

“ Lawns, fancy cottages, manor houses, groves, roses, and flower-gar- 
dens, make up England. Jt surfetts the eye at last—you could not drop a 
poet out of the clouds upon any part of it, I have seen, where, within five 
minutes’ walk, he would not find himself a paradise.” 

Now, good, courteous Johnny would forget all this pretty description, and 
cavil at the six little words—* Jt surfeits the eye at last,’ and work himself 
into a rage at the eye of an American poet accustomed to the magnificent 
and unrivalled scenery of his own country—accustomed, moreover, to the 
various landscapes of Europe and Asia, being surfeited with his trim box- 
edges, and his monthly-roses ! 

On the whole it is impossible not to be pleased with these volumes; and 
we trust the reception they have already met with from all persons of un- 
prejudiced judgment will tempt Mr. Willis either into the passions and 
interest of an American novel, or to re-cut his pencil, “ and sketch 
again.” 


Worterbuch der Deutschen Sprache in Beziehung auf Abstammung und 
Begriffsbildung. Von Konrad Schwenck.—A Dictionary, radical and 
etymological, of the German Language. By Conrad Schwenck. 


The object of the work before us is principally to trace the words of the 
German language to their respective roots, whether vernacular or foreign ; 
and incidentally, to mark not only the various modifications of meaning 
which many of those words have from time to time undergone in passing 
through the mouths of successive and distinct nations; but also the diffe- 
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rent significations frequently attached to one and the same word in the 
several languages of modern Europe. We believe it is the first attempt 
that has been made to treat the subject in a form which should be popular, 
and at the same time sufficiently deep, to satisfy the inquiries of the 
scholar; for the dictionaries of Adelung, and others, are not only far too 
bulky for easy reference, but confine themselves, in their etymological por- 
tion, to simply tracing the words to their respective roots. Aithough 
Schwenck's work is written more expressly for Germans, still we think that 
it may be used with considerable advantage, not only by the English 
student, the familiar words of whose language are for the greater part of 
Saxon growth, but also by the student of any other nation; for no one can 
refer to the work and not be struck with the marked analogy frequently 
found in the verbal part of languages generally considered to be of very op- 
posite origin. We lay a stress on the word verbdal, in order that our remark 
may not be understood to extend to the constructional or grammatical 
part. That two languages may bear considerable affinity to each other in 
the former and not in the latter, is exemplified in the English and German 
languages, the spirit and construction of which are strictly different. 

We give a few extracts as specimens of the writer's manner of treating 
the subject; begging the reader always to bear in mind that, in etymology, 
not only the vowels, but also many of the consonants are convertible, or 
nearly so; the convertibility of the former arising from their very nature, 
and that of the latter from the fact of one consonant being frequently 
nothing but a modification of another. 


“ Die Kraft (strength), the inherent strength of any thing. Swedish and Danish, 
kraft, Dutch, kracht, Anglo-Saxon, craeft, English, craft, signifying art, cunning, 
Anglo-Saxon, craefta, artist, craeftan, to do with art or skill, Icelandic, krofr (Celtic, 
eryf). Swedish, kry, kryg, strong, Scandinavian, kraefr, strong, kraptr, strength, art. 
Anglo-Saxon, crafian, Swedish, kriifwa, (Celtic, crefw, crew,) English, crave, to de- 
sire. The fundamental idea seems to have been that of exertion, or endeavour, 
from which may be deduced the ideas of strength, art, labour, desire, &c. The 
Greek xeares signifies strength, power; but it is uncertain whether the word Kraft 
is related to it. The root of the latter must probably have been kriban.” [Here 
our words craf? and crave have certainly acquired a meaning different from that of 
the original.—Ep.} 

“ Der Tag (the day), in its extended sensé a space of twenty-four houts, consisting 
of light and darkness ; in its contined sense, the time during which light continues, in 
contradistinction to night; Gothic, dags, Anglo-Saxon, dag, dig, English, day, Old 
High-German, tac, Scandinavian, dagr, Swedish and Danish, dag, Frisian, dy, Bo- 
hemian, den, Polish, dzien, Lithuanian, diena, Old-Prussian, deina, Irish, dia, 
Latin, dies. The fundamental idea seems to have been that of ight; Sanscrit, djo, 
djau, the air, heaven, Latin, sub dio, divo, in the open air.’ [Q. Whether the 
— Jupiter is not derived from the Sanscrit djo and pitir, the Father of light ?— 

D. 

“ doer Vater (Father), the creator of any living being, then, creator in general : 
Gothic, fadar, Anglo-Saxon, fader, English, father, Scandinavian, fadir, Swedish, 
Danish, and Old Saxon, fader, Dutch, vader, Old-High German, fatar, vatar, 
Latin, pater, Greek, rarse, Persian, pader, Sanscrit, pitir, pidra, pida, Gothic, fadrein, 
parents. In many words, (see fiittern, to feed,) we find the root fadan, to nourish, 
from which is derived Vater ; in like manner we find in the Latin and Greek words 
pasco, and ease, the root pa, in which lies the fundamental idea of—to nourish, so 
that vater is equivalent to nourisher.”’ 


We think we have said sufficient to recommend the work to the notice 
of the English student, and trust that it will be the means of stimulating 
him in the prosecution of his etymological inquiries, the value of which, in 
tending to throw |Jiczht on the history and customs of the nations of anti- 
quity, has perhaps never been fully appreciated. 
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London and the Londoners. 2 vols. 


We are not amongst those who object to old friends, in compliance with 
the taste of the times, assuming a new dress—provided the apparel be 
suitable and better fashioned ; we think it one ofthe signs of improvement. 
“ London and the Londoners” comes forth this Christmas in two pretty— 
and, what is of far more importance, two well-filled volumes, presenting 
scenes and characters—some of which are peo caricatured— others 
but too faithfully pourtrayed. Those who dwell in the great Babylon will 
derive much entertainment from the view of persons and places which the 
author takes ; for those who are continually with the mudittude, forget the 
crowd ; it becomes to them a thing of course, which they fail to observe— 
and its lights and shadows pass away and are forgotten. 

Those who live in the country will be enabled to form some idea of the 
moral depravity which unfortunately exists in many of our streets and 
places of amusement, and which, but for the counteracting influence of 
much that is elevated and excellent, would doom us, as a people, to de- 
served destruction. 


An Introduction to the Study of Birds ; or the Elements of Ornithology 
on Scientific Principles: with a particular notice of the Birds men- 
tioned in Scripture. 


That cheapness in price and a high degree of excellence of execution, 
in many articles of manufacture and art, are not incompatible, are daily 
exemplified in our greatly improved and improving country. Not merely 
in works of mechanism and handicraft execution, but in many of the 
higher departments of science, numerous and various works of utility and 
of beauty are continually attracting and commanding public admiration, 
The steam-engine has produced wondrous effects in our time. Competi- 
tion, rivalry, and emulation have all conspired to render the comforts and 
luxuries of life of comparatively easy attainment. The volume now be- 
fore us is One among many evidences of this fact. In all its component parts, 
intellectual and mechanical, it manifests a superiority above all former 
works of the same class. Test it by the side of any publications from 
the presses of France, Germany, or America; compare it with those of 
Bewick, Shaw, Pennant, Latham, it is a flambeau to a small candle,—it is 
gold to dross,—sunshine to fog: it shows that the sciences and the arts of 
our age and country have made rapid advances—a sort of steam-engine 
progress—since the times of the authors abovenamed. In this small and 
cheap volume (only 10s.) we see to what a degree of excellence, of beauty, 
the stationer, the type-founder, and the printer have brought their re- 
spective works. We can scarcely fancy it practicable to make further ad- 
vances in either. On a fine, clear paper, of uniform texture, property, and 
colour; with a fount of types well shaped and symmetrically composed ; 
the printer has displayed a tasteful arrangement and execution in the 
whole volume, which contains a multiplicity of wood-cuts, all disposed and 
worked off with infinite skill. Such typography, however, has long been 
the character of the Chiswick Press: every impression seems to be a 
proof, yet it may be presumed that the edition of the volume must be some 
thousands, or it could not be sold so cheap. 

The volume which has given rise to these remarks is one of no common 
character; is not one of the manufactured class which has been made up 
by scissors and paste—by piracy, garbled extract, and dishonest practices. 
It bears every outward, and indeed inward, mark of being the result of 
science, of art, and all the excellencies of the skilful typographer. Did 
our limits allow, we could give such extracts from its pages, and such 
descriptions of its — embellishments and printing, as would fully 
confirm this opinion, Its chief defects, and these must in justice be no- 
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ticed, are those of omission rather than commission. We seek in vain for 
the names of the artists who drew and engraved the numerous and beauti- 
ful embellishments ; and although such affixes would not add one iota to 
the real merit of either, or be any additional guarantee of excellence to 
the discriminating critic or to the experienced artist, yet it would be 
justice to the draftsmen and engravers, and would afford satisfaction to 
many readers, We are old enough to remember the first appearance of 
Bewick’s “ Beasts,’ and afterwards his “ Birds,” and we cannot forget the 
fascination that then halo’d the name of Thomas Bewick ; when his 
pupils—Nesbitt, Anderson, Harvey, &c.— came to London and exhibited 
some of their beautiful * wood-cuts,” they laboured some time before the 
could obtain their fair meed of fame, although they produced works pic 
and in certain respects superior, to those of their original and honest 
master. The names of artists should be attached to their productions ; if 
the latter be good, the former should enjoy their due reward —fame ; if 
bad, their deserved condemnation, We are equally opposed to anonymous 
authorship. Such a volume as the present should have the name of its 
writer. If withheld by the publishers, it is unjust both to him and the 
reader: if the author himsell has enjoined it, he is wrong, for he need not 
be ashamed to avow his name—to declare himself to the experienced 
ornithologist and the student in the science. If he be unknown in the 
ranks of fame, he will still remain so; if this be his first effort, he has 
shown a strength of wing and quality of plumage that qualifies him for 
bolder flight and popular display. Although ornithology has been vari- 
ously and scientifically treated by Vigors, Temminck, Cuvier, Bennett, 
Swainson, Owen, Audubon, and others of our own time, there are always 
new facts to be developed, new modes of treatment to be adopted, new 
views to be taken and exhibited, by which the man of science and taste 
can display both originality and nice discrimination. 


Land and Sea Tales. By the Old Sailor. 2 vols. 8vo. 


“The Old Sailor” says in a short, characteristic preface to these de- 
lightful stones, “ that he has written with an earnest desire to amuse, and 
ardently trusts that his exertions to please will not prove a failure.” “A 
failure!’ why, lord love ye, old messmate! you manage the land-crabs as 
skilfully as the sea-sharks. This /ong-shore work, instead of throwing 
your education slap-a-hack, has promoted you, we hope, to your heart's 
content. Much as we enjoyed your “ Tough Yarns,” and your heart- 
rending story of “ The Lion and the Lamb,” in the “ Forget-me Not,” we 
could not have given you credit for “* The Farmer’s Daughter,” or even the 
* Warlock,’ which is as dramatic and spirit-stirring a tale as Cooper, in 
his best days, ever penned. Indeed we would recommend Mr. Yates to 
dramatize the “ Warlock” forthwith, and get T. P. Cooke and O. Smith 
to paint their faces alike, and play the brothers. Seriously, such a story 
well dramatized would restore the Adelphi to its legitimate excellence. 
We say well dramatized, which means, as a matter of course, that Mr. 
Fitzball is not * to do” the poetry, or the prose either. 

“The Warlock” occupies the entire of the second volume, but the first 
contains five tales, of which the “* Farmer’s Daughter” is the best. A 
curious Negroland yarn, “ I drink to heads,” the most singular; and 
“ The Painter of Dort ” we think we have read before. 

Really the month of December, 1835, shall be marked by a “ white 
stone; we are overwhelmed with excellent books! 


Malvagna, a Romance of the Nineteenth Century. 3 vols. 


How we have laboured this month! Read, absolutely read—not looked 
merely, first at the name of the publisher, then at the name of the book, 
then speculated as to the authorship, and then written our notice !—No, 
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we have read diligently and honestly, and by the Spirit of Literature we 
speak truly !—worn our paper-knife to the hah bane | How we do labour 
to “do the state some service,” yet the state thanks us not: and in nine 
cases out. of ten, neither authors nor publishers are satisfied. 

** How my book was scamped in the ‘ New Monthly,’ says one; “ To 
notice such trash, and pass me by,” quoth another. “ I sent thirty-seven 
volumes, big and little, to that magazine last month,” grumbles a worthy 
Bibliopole, “ and there’s not ten of them noticed !”— We, gentlemen—we 
are but flesh and blood ; how can we, more than we can? Why, if we at- 
tempted to unravel the plot, to analyze the characters, and make a list of 
the events recorded in this same romance, which is now gaping upon our 
table, we should fill at least six pages—so many and so multiplied are the 
events and the actions. 

“ Malvagna” recalled to us the days of early romance; and the names 
of the heroes and heroines keep up the illusion, Monks and Manfreds— 
Caronias, Cardinals, Bianecas, donnas !—beautiful and innumerable, ap- 
pear and disappear; and the influence of the “ Evil Eye,” upon whose 
power the tale 1s founded, throws a deep enchantment over the whole. It 
is well to escape from the dull realities of lite into the wilds of romance, 
whether of superstition or chivalry; and we thank the author for three 
unworldly hours. The pen, we rather think, is unpractised ; but there is 
vigour and imagination in the brain which directed its movements. 


Selection of Parochial Examinations relative to the Destitute Classes 
in Ireland. By Authority. 


* The Destitute Classes in Ireland!” Alas, what a number does this 
phrase comprehend! How many are there now likely to be added to it, 
and what little prospect is there of its diminution ! 

It would far exceed our limits to give the extracts necessary to convey 
un adequate idea of the misery and suffering of the “ destitute” Trish, 
We can only refer our readers to the pages of the Parochial Examination 
now upon our table, and affirm, that a more frightful record of human 
suffering was never laid before the British public. It is horrible to think 
of; and the general ménage of the country 1s such, that we are bewildered 
as to the best means of lessening, much less eradicating, the calamity. 

This report must be useful, coming as it does fromthe highest authority. 
The attention of the Legislature ought to be at once devoted to the relief 
of this starving people; and, as a preliminary step, we recommend to Mr. 
O'Connell the moral necessity there w for his at once devoting the 25,000/. 
he receives from his countrymen this year to the purchase of food and 
clothing for their urgent necessities, 


The Bijou Almanac. 


Although our ears are none of the longest, this veritable Bijou would fit 
in one of them. In length it is about three quarters of an inch, and in 
breadth it may be half of the same, a fitting present for Titania—is clearly 
and distinctly engraved, and contains six original poems by L. E. L., six 
portraits, a name plate, and all the necessary contents of a legitimate 
almanac; it is, moreover, enclosed in a case. We think, however, Mr. 
Schloss has slighted the “ New Monthly Magazine’ by sending a smad/ 
paper, instead of a large paper copy for our inspection. We consequently 
consider ourselves ill-treated; as we understand the large paper copy 
measures an eighth of an inch more than that which is called “ small.” 


Picture of Dublin. 


This is a very beautiful little volume, and one of the most correct guide- 
books it has ever been our good fortune to meet ; the engravings (though 
of course not expected to compete with the Architectural and Landscape 
Annuals, which now fill so conspicuous a situation in our embellished 
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literature) are executed in a style which would have caused “ a sensation” 
amongst artists some twelve years sinc e, and at the present period do much 
credit to the taste and talent of Mr. C urry’s establishment. To those who 


desire a correct knowledge of our sister-city, the volume is w orth treble its 
price. 


Travelling Sketches in Rhyme. By Lady E. S. Wortley. 
The Hour of Retribution, &c. By Dugald Meme. 

Poems and Lyrics. By Robert Nicoll. 

Lay of the Lady Ellen. By EH. Chester, Esq. 

Ella, an Historical Trage dy. By John Morrison. 


Among these several aspirants to the honours of Parnassus, whom press 
of other matter has compelled us to class under one general notice, there 
are various degrees of merit. Lady E. Wortley shows, as usual, great 
versatility of imagination, a lively susceptibility to what is beauti(ul in 
the natural world, and at times very melodious versifieation, The * Hour 
of Retribution” is a drama of considerable interest, and the lyrics at the 
end of the volume bespeak their author to be a poet of much promise. 
The same may be said of Mr. Robert Nicoll, whose Scottish lyrics are 
remarkable for simplic ity of feeling, and much natural pathos. The “ Lay 
of the Lady Ellen,” although unequal as a whole, has passages of which 
its author, when improved by time and experience, will feel no reason to 
be ashamed. “Elia’ isa tragedy tounded on Anglo-Saxon history, and of 
a well-sustained interest, although the metre proves the writer to have 
been at times too careless of the rhythm of his lines. Each and all of these 
gentlemen have our cordial wishes for their suecess, although the loves 
of song, sacred or profane, is, like most other disinterested passions at the 
present time, a feeling more hkely to be paid with empty praise than with 
nx more substantial recompense. 


The English Boy at the Cape. By the Author of “ Keeper’s Travels.” 
3 small volumes. 

We do not notice Juvenile Books except when they exhibit a new 
feature, or are particularly excellent. “ Keeper’s Travels ” is cherished by 
many a young reader, and though we do not think the “ English Boy's” 
Adventures quite as interesting as “ Keeper's,” yet they wili be read with 
avidity by all young persons entering “ their teens:” before that period 
we do not beheve they could be app rreciated as they deserve. We do not 
know a more agreeable birth-day or Christmas present to a group of 
children, - 

We are also induced to notice a ii ttle volume, very prettily got up, called 
“The Child's own History of France,’ embellished with engravings of the 
different kings who have swayed the sceptre of this vaccilating people. 
It is a most appropriate Christmas present to the young. 





MUSICAL NOTICES. 


[We are not disposed to maintain with the amusing Professor in Moliére, 
that “ J/ my a rien qua sort st utile dans un état que la musique 2*—but 
believing Musie to be an art possessing, of all others, the power of en- 
larging our innocent enjoyments, we hail with delight every opportunity 
to do it service, In such a Magazine as the “ New Monthly,’ embracing 
so much of what is new and interesting in literature, with a fair share of 
information upon various arts and their productions, we cannot be ex- 
pected to devote much space to one individual branch; but feeling that 
the Musical Publications transmitted to us lately have been somewhat 
neglected, we desire to make the amende, and purpose in future noticing 
such of the many we receive, which appear to merit the distinction: 
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classing them,-—not according to their deserts—but to their arrivals, upon 
the old-fashioned plan of “ first come—first served.” ] 


No. 1.—The Germ of Fine Piano-forte Playing, by J. D. Rohlffs. 
No. 2.—Cruse’s Psalms. 


No. 3.—Vocal Miscellany, by Thomas Moore, 'Esq.; the Music com- 
posed and selected by H.R. Bishop and Mr. Moore. 

No. 4.—The Four-leaved Shamrock. 

Molly Carew. Music and words by Samuel Lover, Esq. 

No. 5.—My Gentle Child. Words hy Mrs. IHlemans,—Music by Alex- 
ander Roche. 

No. 6.—Overture to Shakspeare’s Merchant of Venice, arranged for 
two performers ; by George Alexander Mac Farren, 

No. 7.—She wore a Wreath of Roses. The Poetry by Thomas Haynes 
Bayly, Esq.; the Music by Joseph Phillip Knight. 

No. 8.—When you and I were Boys together. The Poetry by Thomas 
ITaynes Bayly, Esq.; the Music by the Chevalier Sigismond 
Neukomm. 


No. 9.—The Charming Woman. Words and Music by Mrs. Price 
Blackwood, 


No. 10.—The Five Sisters; a new Set of Quadrilles, By Charles 
Hart. 


We cannot find room for more than ten Musical Productions this 
month; though there are others upon our table that we should like 
to praise, or to analyze, yet we must defer that pleasure for the pre- 
sent, and revert to No. 1. on our list—Zhe Germ of Piano-forte Play- 
ing. We are especially anxious to notice Mr. Rohlff’s publication, 
because we are convinced that sound elementary works on science are 
absolutely necessary to its advancement. Piano-forte playing has made 
rapid strides towards perfection in this country ; and having made this 
assertion, it will at once be evident to Mr. Rohilffs, that we do not alto- 
gether agree in his opinion, “ that few persons who study the piano-forte 
are capable of producing anything worthy the name of music.” One 
hour's good oral instruction is worth to the learner three times the infor- 
mation he could receive within the same time from the best written 
treatise that ever was published on the subject. Doctor Johnson says, 
“that a voluntary descent from the dignity of science is perhaps the 
hardest lesson which humility can teach.” And the task Mr. Rohlffs 
undertook was (according to Dr. Johnson's authority) increased by his 
(Mr. Rohlffs) superior information; it remains for the class of persons 
this work is especially intended for, to profit thereby. “ Masters,” 
observes Mr. Rohifts, ‘* generally attend their pupils by the year, giving 
only two lessons a week of halfan hour each; and allowing nearly three 
months for vacations, about forty hours tuition is received in a year.” 
We know perfectly weil that this is all too meagre an allowance of time to 
devote to music, even where it 1s only required as an accomplishment ; 
but we submit both to our author and the high authorities, Miiller and 
Hummel, whose opinion he quotes as follows:—‘“ Every beginner ought to 
receive not less than one hour’s daily instruction, and practise ¢#o0 hours 
in addition “—that such a devotion to one branch of education would be 
found injurious both to the health and intellect of very juvenile pupils. We 
would mollify this “‘ Germanic edict,” and suggest that three lessons per 
week, and two hours’ daily practice regularly performed, would produce 
rapid and uniform improvement; and those Ame should be divided half 
at a time, or the child wearies of the task. When once the drudgery of 
the science is overcome, if there be a decided talent for the “ study of 
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sweet sounds,’ the pupil will task himself to much longer lessons. The 
specific object of this work is “* To assist masters in forming pupils on the 
most approved principles,and to enable those of limited musical knowledge 
to pote beginners the elements without danger of acquiring bad habits.” 
Such a “help” was much needed, and was quite a destderatum in the 
musical world; no governess—no country music-master should be without 
it as it contains much mof to be found in any other book that we know 
of, intended to facilitate the acquirement of so noble anart. At page 5, the 
definition of Time is given ina manner that brings it home to the eye, 
almost as powerfully as tothe ear. “ Time,” he says, “ is in music, what 
space is in painting; and as a good painter (engraver rather) must be 
able to divide and subdivide the space on canvass to a hair's breadth, so 
a good musician must be qualified to divide and subdivide time into the 
smallest portions. As in a portrait which occupies a certain space on 
canvass, some parts of the figure take more, others less room, so in a piece 
of music of a few minutes’ duration, some sounds require more, others less 
time.” 

This is a happy illustration; and there is mueh instruction to be 


wathered (4y teachers) trom the entire volume, though it would be com-. 


paratively useless to a pupil without an intelligent instructor. We truly 
recommend it to the attention of the music-loving and music-learning 
public. 

No, 2.—-Cruse’s Psalms. - The present age is singularly fruitful in pro- 
ductions of a trivolous cast, and music is not exempt from the fashionable 
failing. We must, however, do justice, and consequently are bound to 
confess that some shining lights have been, and still are amongst us, and 
that they do much to keep alive what is sound and excellent in music. 
The specimens Mr. Cruse has selected trom the eminent writers of Church 
Music evince a taste at once judicious and cultivated ; and though we 
individually disapprove the introduction of what Mr. Cruse terms * the 
sertous melodies of various nations” into Church-service, many, perhaps, 
not as familiar with the airs as ourselves, will not object to them for that 
reason. 

In this volume, in addition to the old and most approved Psalm tunes, 
there are one Aundred and fifty new compositions ; many valuable ob- 
servations on congregational singing, and on the duty of an organist ; 
indeed, the lterary portion of this beautiful book is full of the most in- 
teresting musical information, and no country church should be without a 
copy. To private families, “ where the sabbath is still remembered to be 
kept holy,” it will prove a sacred library in itself; and though the airs are 
generally arranged for four voices, they can be sung by two—or one. 

We congratulate Mr. Cruse on this second termination to labours so 
creditable to his industry and to his extensive musical knowledge. 

No. 3.—J ocal Miscellany, No. 1.—It has been said and truly, that three 
circumstances contributed to bring into notice the melodies, which, inde- 
pendent of any thing he ever has written, or ever will write, has given 
Moore's name to immortality: first—lght agreeable melodies, easy of 
execution, and almost certain in their effect; secondly — captivating 
poetry; thirdly—national selt-love. a 

To his national lyrics Thomas Moore is indebted for being considered 
one of the classics of our country ; he deserves to die the death, as he has 
lived the life, of Anacreon !—and what would he more ? 

The present volume will not add either to his or Mr. Bishop’s reputa- 
tion, as none of the airs get beyond what ts called “ prettiness ;"’ and the 
“ prettiest’ of the whole is the last—** Puck the Fairy,” who is certainly 
the most engaging Puck of modern times, and we forthwith recommend 
him to the acquaintance of our fair frends. 

No. 4.—The four-leaved Shamrock and Molly Carew,—both by a gen- 
tleman (Mr. Samuel Lover) who has been making a noise in the world, of 
rather in many worlds lately—in the world of painting—in the world of 
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story-telling—in the world of poetry—in the world of music—and lastly, 
in the dramatic world. “ The four-leaved Shamrock” is a delicious melody 
in three flats, harmonizing well with the benevolence and sweetness of the 
poetry; while * Mo//y Carew” bursts out into a mingling of Irish cheer- 
fulness and Irish pathos. 

We do not remember ever having seen two songs by the same com- 
poser so decidedly different, and yet so true to their several moods. 

No. 5.—My gentle Child.—There is something sad in the feeling that 
the hand which penned these lines will pen no more. And this shadow, 
it would seem, was upon Mr. Roche when he modulated so pleasing yet 
mournful an air with so much expression and tenderness. We congra- 
tulate him upon his taste and feeling. 

No. 6.—Overture to Shakspeare’s Merchant of Venice, arranged as a 
Duet.— This is an overture by one of the pupils of the Royal Academy of 
Music. The composer (Mr. George Mac Farren) has evinced correct science 
in the arrangement, and, for a tyro, a good deal of labour and expression. 
He commences with an allegro movement in three flats, which would have 
been better if more varied ; but it is nevertheless a pleasing drawing-room 
piece, and will, we are sure, serve to herald much and better music from 
the same author. 

No. 7.—She wore a wreath of Roses.-- This is one of Haynes Bayly'’s most 
beautifully turned songs, and we assure Mr, Knight that we consider the 
music equal to the poetry. We would rather he had chosen another key ; 


four sharps is a sharper, but it can easily be transposed; the transition in 


the last verse is particularly happy. 

No. 8.—When you and I were Boys together.—Another of Mr. Haynes 
Bayly’s songs, and the poetry quite equal to the last ; but we never could 
find it in our hearts to compliment the Chevalier Neukomm on his gentler 
compositions; in spirited and energetic music he is without a rival, but he 
does not understand tenderness; nevertheless we have heard the song 
much sung and praised, and its scientific arrangement is, of course, 
blameless. 

No. 9.— The Charming Woman.—This is an amusing trifle, by one of a 
family towhom genius is an inheritance, and will be decidedly popular at 
Christmas parties and New Year's {@tes. We give one of the best verses 
in support of our opinion:— 


** She has brothers and sisters by dozens, 
And all charming people they say ; 
And she’s several tall Irish cousins, 
Whom she loves —?n a sisterly way. 
Oh ! young men, if you’d take my advice, 
You would find it an excellent plan, 
Don’t marry a charming woman, 
If you are a sensible man!” 


No. 10.—The Five Sisters —We cannot help asking Mr. Hart how he 
can have the Aeart to expect any gentleman, no matter what his dancing 
capabilities may be, to encounter five sisters? The thing is monstrous! 

aud yet we must, in justice, say, that Mr. Hart has had the art to make 
them, both individually and collectively, the most easy mannered and 
harmonious five, we have met with for a long time. 

Young ladies are continually complaining that the quadrilles arranged 
from the Italian operas are too difficult. This objection cannot be made to 
the set we have just inspected ; they are sufficiently easy for a moderately 
good drawing-room performer to execute at sight, and yet they possess 
both grace and spint. We recommend them to all the young ladies of 
our acquaintance who like to achieve the task of a “ New Set of Qua- 
drilles,” without much labour, and a certainty of their selection being 
danced to with pleasure. 
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LITERARY 


The Twelfth Weekly Part of “ Colburn's 
Modern Novelists,” just issued, brings to a 
completion Mr. Bulwer's celebrated works 
“ Pelham" and “ The Disowned,” each of 
which, with four fine engravings by Finden, 
are pow accessible at less than one fifth 
of the price at which they were orig:nally 
published. The next work to be introduced 
into the weekly numbers is, we observe, to be 
Captain Marryat’s “ Frank Mildmay, or the 
Adventurea of a Naval Officer,” than which 
we know of no work of fiction (if itmay so 
be called, for it embodies many of the gallant 
author's actual adventures,) more calculated 
for universal popularity. 

The new edition of “ Count Las Cases’ Me- 
moirs,” in weekly parts, has reached its sixth 
number. This celebrated work, with a variety 
of embellishments, is announced to be com- 
pleted in twenty parts, at is. each, containing 
all the eight volumes of the Paris edition. 

A second edition has just made its appear- 
ance, of * London and the Londoners,” a work 
that treats of all subjects worthy of notice 
connected with the British capital. 

Preparing for publication, “ A Hebrew and 
English Dictionary to the Book of Psalms,” 
with references tothe authorized version, ac- 
companied by an index of every Hebrew word 
as ltoccursin the text; placed in alphabeti- 
cal order, and numbered to its root-word inthe 
Dictionary, whereby a learner may at once be 
enabled to construe, without the aid of a 
teacher, and save loss of time in finding the 
word. Also, “ The Hebrew Psalter, with 
Points ;" and a new edition of “ Robertson's 
Key tothe Pentateuch,or an Analysis of all 
the Hebrew Words in the Five Books of 
Moses.” 

“The Landscape Gardener,” by the Rev. 
Prebendary Dennis, is now, we learn, nearly 
ready. 

Mr. Mitchell announces a graphic work en- 
titled “ Recollections of the Italian Opera in 
Isso,” by Mr. Chaion, Itis to consist of por- 
traits of Grisi in “ Otello; Lablache in 
* Marino Faliero ;" Tamburini, Rubini, Grisi, 
and Lablache, in ‘Il Puritani;” and Taglioni 
in “ La Syiphide.” 

Preparing for publication, a new edition of 
* Goldsmith's Works,” with a New Life, by 
Mr. Prior. 

In a few days, in a4to. volume,“ The Past 
and Present Condition of the English Racer 
and Saddie-horse.” 

“ The Annual Biography and Obituary, Vol. 
XX., for 1855-6," is on the eve of publica- 
tion. 

It is the intention of Mr. Valpy to reprint in 
Svo., the Rev. T. 8S. Hughes's “ Continuation of 
the History of England, from the Reign of 
George II. to 1835," to be completed in Six 
Monthly Vols., the First to appear in Fe- 
bruary. 

*“*A Complete Latin-English and English- 
Latin Dictionary,” for the Use of Schools, by 
the Rev. Dr. Niblock, in one thick volume, will 
be published early in February, 


REPORT. 


In the press, “ The Book of Common Prayers 
with Explanatory Notes, for Church Service 
and Private Use, in a neat Pocket Size, by the 
Rev. G. Valpy, late Fellow of King’s College, 
Cambridge. 

On the Ist of April next, will appear, No. I, 
“ The London Geological Journal,” illustrated 
with coloured figures, by J.de Carle Sowerby. 


IN THE PRESS. 

‘* Flementa of Tnternational Law, with a 
Sketch of the Science.” By Henry Wheaton, 
LL.D, Resident Minister of the United States 
to the Court of Berlin. 

The Complete Works of Bentley, edited by 
the Rev, Alex. Dyce, with Critical Conjec- 
tures, &c, 

LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Mr. Bulwer'’s Novel, “ The Disowned,” with 
Four elegant Fngravings, by Finden, in Six 
Numbers, ls. each, or elegantly bound in mo- 
rocco cloth, price 6s. 6d. 

Las Cases’ “ Narrative of the Life, Exile, 
and Conversations of the Emperor Napoleon,” 
in weekly numbers, with a variety of Embel- 
lishments, Nos. 1 to 7, price is. each, (to be 
completed in 20 Numbers). 

“ London and the Londoners; or, a Second 
Judgment of Babylon the Great,” 2 vols., post 
Svo., l6s. 

A new edition of the Greek Grammar, with 
Notes for the use of those who have made 
some progress in the Language, by the Rev, 
Dr. Valpy. In 8vo, 6s. 6d. bds, 

The Second Latin Delectus, or New Ana- 
lecta Minora, by the Rev. F. Valpy, Master of 
Reading School. Second edition. 6s. bd, 

The Poetical Works of Pope, with Lilustra- 
tions, complete in 4 vols, Edited by the Rey, 
Dr. Croly. Cloth, 24s. 

A Briet Memoir of Sir Wm. Blizard, Kut, 
F.R.S., &c., Surgeon and Vice-President of the 
London Hospital. By Wm. Cooke, M.R.C.S,, 
Secretary to the Hunterian Society. 3s. 6d, 

One in a Thousand; or, The Days of Henri 
Quatre, by the Author of * The Gipsy,” &c. 
3 vols. post Svo. Ll. Lis, 6d. 

Clinical Illustrations of the Diseases of 
Bengal, by W. Twining, second edition, 2 vols, 
Dis. 

On the Theory of Painting, by T. 1, Field- 
ing, second edition, royal Svo., 26s. 

Giibert Gurney, by the Author of “‘ Sayings 
and Doings,” 3 vols. post 8vo. li. Lis. 6d. bds, 

The Poetical Works of Thomas Campbell, l 
vol. feap Svo. 9s. cloth, 

Marco Visconti, aromance from the Italian, 
by Caroline Ward, 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. bds. 

The Angler's Souvenir, by P. Fisher, 16s, 
cloth. 

Gotthe and his Contemporaries, by Mrs, 
Austen, second edition, 3 vols. post 8vo. 

Willis’s Pencillings by the Way, 3 vols. royal 
12mo. li. lls. 6d. 

Chalmers’ Bridgewater Treatise, new edition, 
2 vols. Svo. 15s. 

Lardner’s Cyclopedia, vol. 36, (History of 
Rome, Vol, Il.) fcap. 6s, 
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Milton's Works, 6 vols. feap, 30s, Rienzi, The Last of the Tribunes, by the 

The Outlaw, by Mrs. S.C, Hall, 3 vols, post Author of “ Eugene Aram,” &c., 3 vols. post 
Svo. ll. Lis. 6d. Bvo. 1/. Ls. 6d. 

The Nun's Picture, by Roche, 3 vols, post Letters, Recollections, and Conversations of 
Bvo. Li. lls. 6d. 8. T. Coleridge, Esq., 2 vols. post 8yo, 18s. bd. 





FINE ARTS, 
ARTISTS’ AND AMATEURS’ CONVERSAZIONE. 


The second meeting for the season of this Society was held during the 
month at the Freemasons’ Tavern; and although the attendance was not 
numerous, yet the display of works of art was highly creditable to the 
contributors, both in number and merit. A picture by E. Landseer, R.A., 
of a dog's head; the series of fine drawings from the Alhambra, by Lewis ; 
drawings by Vickers, C. Landseer, Franklin, Buss, &c., were deservedly 
admired. But the attraction of the evening, as was evinced by the crowds 
which constantly surrounded it, was a numerous collection of drawings 
and sketches by a Mr. Oakley, a young artist, whose name was, until now, 
unknown to us, but whose works will at once place him in the list of those 
to whom we may confidently look for excellence. They are principally 
studies of gipseys, cottagers, &c., replete with character, identity, and 
nature, as exhibited in low life. 

Roya Acapremy.—The students in Painting, Sculpture, and Archi- 
tecture, some short time since set on foot a subscription, for the purpose 
of presenting to William Hilton, Esq., R.A., and Keeper of the Royal 
Academy, some memorial of their regard for his high talent, uniform 
kindness, and attention in the superintendence of the studies of the stu- 
dents in the Antique School. The subscription having amounted to 602, 
the committee resolved on presenting Mr. Hilton with a copy of the War- 
wick Vase, beautifully executed in silver by Mr. Benjamin Smith, of 
Lincoln’s-inn-fields. The vase and pedestal were nearly eighteen inches 
high, and bore the following inscription: —**To William Hilton, R.A., 
Keeper of the Royal Academy, from the Students, in grateful acknow- 
ledgment of his kindness and intelligence as an instructor, and deep ad- 
miration of his talents as an artist, mpcccxxxv.” On the appointed even- 
ing the students assembled together in the Antique School, and Mr. 
Hilton, accompanied by some members of the Council, having entered the 
room, a deputation from the students proceeded to read to him an address 
which had been prepared for the occasion, and afterwards presented him 
with the vase. Mr. Hilton (who was evidently much affected) said, 
that he could not but feel deeply grateful for this splendid testimony of 
the regard and esteem of those who were associated in the same pursuits 
with himself, and whose interests he had ever felt anxious to promote to 
the limited extent of his power. Severe indisposition and domestic afflic- 
tion rendered it impossible for him at that moment to give adequate ex- 
pression to his feelings. He trusted, however, they would not consider 
that he felt little because he could not say much. It was now thirty 
years since he had entered that Academy as a student like themselves ; 
and, considering the opportunities of improvement which were afforded 
within its walls, he could only regret that he had not availed himself of 
them so fully as he could have wished. The career of fame and honour 
was open to them all, and he could only conclude by again cordially 
thanking them for the splendid present they had made him; and by re- 
commending them, as they regarded their own interest and success in the 
profession to which they had devoted themselves, to study with unremit- 
ting application those monuments of art to which, as students of that 
Academy, they had constant access 
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THE DRAMA, 


Tue theatres are just now in a rather flourishing state, but we must not 
flatter ourselves that therefore the Drama is reviving. “ The world is still 
deceived by ornament.” Spectacle has taken the whole town captive, and 
Pantomime is now joined with his old ally to cut off our escape. Even at 
Drury-lane, which boasts so splendid a company, we shall not get a glimpse 
of tragedy or comedy for many weeks. The Jewess still reigns Lady Para- 
mount. Yetit must not therefore be inferred that the public have lost 
the relish for Shakspearian entertainment; witness the attraction of Mr. 
Macready's splendid performances at the beginning of the season. His 
Hamlet—the very noblest delineation of character that has been witnessed 
since Kean, in the spring and glory of his genius, triumphed in Othello— 
drew excellent houses ; though the receipts, falling off on the intervening 
nights, were insufficient to sustain a “ treble’ company. 

At Covent Garden, the experiment of reduced prices has been partially 
successful; and would have been completely so, but for the other experi- 
ment—reducing the entertainment two-thirds, while the cost was lessened 
but one. The company, inclusive of Charles Kemble and Power, who 
have appeared for a few nights at intervals, has been greatly inferior to 
the assemblage of talent at theatres now on the same footing as regards 
price ; and the new productions generally have been in accordance with the 
barrenness of the company. One recent exception deserves mention ; Mrs. 
Gore’s little comedy called Arng O' Nev//, which is exceedingly diverting in 
itself, and fifty times more pleasant for being really of English origin. Mrs. 
Gore’s example of writing original dramas ought to incite others to an oc- 
casional effort, and we trust it will. Power's performance in this piece is 
one of the most finished portraitures of Irish character that has ever been 
rendered—it unites the broadest caricature with absolute truth and reality. 
There are many advantages in writing for such a comedian as Power— 
but there is this disadvantage, that the piece, however popular, can only 
be acted while he is in the theatre. The Bronze Horse, recently introduced 
here, has got the start of the quadruped of the same name announced at 
the other house ; but though a showy animal of his class, he is no Eclipse. 

The fortunes of the Adelphi have been reviving, under the influence of 
Buckstone’s Dream at Sea. Among the more recent novelties, is a little 
drama by Mr. Jerrold, called Doves ina Cage. It would read as well as it 
acts. The dialogue is terse, pointed, and finished ; frequently brilliant, and 
only lacking here and there something of ease and playfulness. It is 
merely the want of this—it is merely the habit of making all his characters 
clever, and epigrammatic in their conversation, that gives sometimes a stiff 
and artificial air to Mr. Jerrold’s stage progeny. His ‘* Doves ” sometimes 
might be mistaken for sparrow-hawks; not so with these of the “ Cage ;” 
a pair of lovers not at all mawkish, though tender and faithful—with a 
father not too cruel and relentless for actual life, nor too suddenly tricked 
out of his consent by an impertinent moral, after the old stage-pattern. 
The piece richly deserves its popularity. 

The audiences of the Olympic have been gratified by an “ angel-visit” 
from their mistress and manager, the indispensable Vestris ; but she re- 
turned only to retire again after a might or two. Mr. Charles Mathews, 
who was received on his first appearance upon the stage with a burst of 
affectionate welcome that said more for his father’s fame than a monument 
in Westminster Abbey can do, has been securely establishing himself in 
the good opinion of all; and creating hopes as strong, as the wishes that 
accompany them are cordial. He requires, we think, nothing but expe- 
rience. There are symptoms of his noviciate about his acting, it is true; 
but then he evidently possesses that which cannot be taught, and has only 
to learn how best to give effect toit. He has a quick Mathews-like ap- 
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prehensiveness of the whimsicalities of character, much variety and plas- 
ticity of expression; rich natural humour, easy manners, and seeming 
liveliness of disposition. He has qualities which, when matured and cul- 
tivated, will render the whole walk of eccentric comedy his “ own domain ;" 
and he has accomplishments also that may enable him to compass the 
class of “ genteeler™ characters, as well as those of broad humour, 

The St. Jumes's Theatre is the name of the new temple which Mr, 
Braham has reared to Apollo, in King-street. This said temple has not 
been built—it has sprung up from the ground; it has not been opened to 
the public —but audiences have suddenly found themselves enclosed within 
one of the most elegant houses in the world, gazing upon a somewhat 
spacious stage occupied by many old favourites and a few prepossessing new 
faces—and listening to the performance of a new opera whereof Braham 
himself, (ike the shepherd-boy in Arcadia, piping as though he should 
never grow old) is the audible and visible hero. Need we assure him 
that we wish all success to this “ Bonaparte blow” of his? In his first, 
and necessarily hastened performances, he has justified his claim to it. 
Agnes Sorel (the new opera by Mrs. A’ Beckett), is a very graceful compo- 
sition, and in occasional passages, even brilliant. Such music as this must 
always command hearers, and will always charm many. Miss Glosso 
(the sister of the composer) is already an accomplished singer—she will 
become much more, if she will but allow her feelings fair play. Some of 
Mr. Barker's tones have also predisposed us to listen to him whenever he 
sings; and as for Braham—he is, what he was—with the addition of all 
the inspiration induced by his managerial responsibility. We wish nightly 
triumphs to him throughout the year. 


THE PANTOMIMES. 


A philosopher might spend his time much less profitably than in making 
the grand tour of the metropolis, and seeing in succession every pantomimic 
pleasantry of the season. With how many friends of his childhood—unless, 
indeed, even as a child, he chanced to be too wise to be happy—would he 
renew an intimacy! At the Victoria he would shake hands with “ Jack 
and his Eleven Brothers” all at once; atthe English Opera, he might 
“Ride a Cockhorse to Banbury Cross,” and behold the ancient lady 
herself on a milk-white steed, with bells, and rings also, making ceaseless 
music for her as she rides; at the Adelphi he would witness the “ Fight of 
the Fairies ;” and at the Olympic the “ Pic-Nic of the Gods.” At Covent- 
carden he might, if it so suited his philosophy, have a little melancholy 
reflection mixed up with his laughter, for there he would be introduced to 
the “ Gunpowder Percy”—* Guy Fawkes,”—that most ill-used of heroes— 
that king of shreds and patches, of rags and straw—that annual scare- 
crow, whom vulgar prejudice has for two centuries invested with nothing 
more romantic than a bundle of matches and a dark-lantern. And this 
fine old name, with all its associations of daring energy, indomitable 
courage, and spirit of martyrdom, has become at last the title of a comic 
pantomime! Well, who after this will feel encouraged to blow up King 
and Parliament alive? But at Drury-lane a feast of sweets, without a 
dash of bitter, is spread for all comers; and the giver of itis no less a 
Lord Mayor than the renowned Dick Whittington, whose immortal cat is 
as cleverly represented as himself, and Ae is personified by little Miss 
Poole. The scene in which he hears Bow-bells (represented by belles, 
and beaux, too, behind the scenes) saluting him with “ Turn again, Whit- 
tington, Lord Mayor of London!” makes one wish that Christmas would 
come. twelve times a-year; and the other scenes of the opening are worthy 
of it. The genius of Farley flourishes in immortal youth. He is more 
fertile in tricks than any statesman of his time—though he has favoured 
us this year with but few transformations. The voyage of the aerial ship, 
its threatened collision with an exceedingly eccentric comet, and the 
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ultimate “ discharge ” of its crew, are capitally managed: there are also 
some Beulah Spa diversions, and a splendid civic procession to close with. 
Mr. Wieland’s performances, as “ General Jocko,” are admirably mon- 
keyfied ; he is, indeed, “ man’s poor relation” in feature, figure, voice, and 
action. Protracted as the holiday entertainments are, the pantomime is 
worth waiting for. 





PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
LONDON UNIVERSITY. 


A meeting of the proprietors of the London University has been held 
in the Theatre of the institution, for the purpose of considering “ the 
questions of the grant and tenor of a charter with reference to the Address 
of the House of Commons, on the 26th of March last, his Majesty's gra- 
cious answer thereto, and the intimations since given by his ministers of 
their intentions in respect thereof.’ Lord Brougham, on taking the chair, 
said he thought it advisable to take the plan as it was, after the govern- 
ment had come forward so liberally. A desire to conciliate had prevailed 
with the council, and he had no doubt that the same feeling would pervade 
the present assembly. He hoped, however, that the proprietors would 
freely speak their sentiments, as the council was most anxious to act in 
harmony with them. After several proprietors had delivered their senti- 
ments in favour of the plan, Mr. Tooke proposed the following resolution :— 
“ That his Majesty's ministers having, in consequence of the gracious an- 
swer returned from the throne to the address of the House of Commons, 
devised a more efficient and comprehensive plan than was contemplated 
for giving academical honours in all the faculties, except Divinity, this 
meeting is satisfied that this institution has nothing to fear from competi- 
tion, and cordially and gratefully accepts the said plan, and recommends 
it to the adoption of the council.” The resolution was unanimously 
agreed to. 

We have made the following abstract of the intentions of the Govern- 
ment in respect to the new Metropolitan University. It contains the sub- 
stance of the documents which the councils of the University of London 
have addressed to the proprietors. 

It is intended to incorporate by charter certain persons eminent in lite- 
rature and science, as the University of London, with power, after exa- 
mination, to confer the academical degrees of A.B., A.M., B.L., D.L., 
B.M., D.M., in the three faculties of Arts, Law, and Medicine, on appli- 
cants of whatever religious persuasion, and without the imposition of any 
test or disqualification on account of rehgion. This principle of the ab- 
sence of religious tests will be set forth distinctly in the charter. It is pro- 
posed to grant simultaneously to the body forming the present University 
of London a charter incorporating them as a College. Should they de- 
cline this charter, some other title will be selected for the new University. 
Whether they accept it or not, they will be recognised as a body whose 
certificates will entitle the possessor to be examined at the new University. 

The members of this University are to be appointed, both in the first 
instance and in future, by the Crown ; their number will be limited ; their 
office will be held during good behaviour. They are to be authorised to 
have assistants in cases of necessity, for the technical purposes of exami- 
nation. On this part of the subject we are informed that very eminent 
and distinguished scholars and men of learning have been invited, and 
have consented to give their services to the public as examiners and first 
members of the new University. 

Of persons applying to be examined for degrees at the Metropolitan 
University, it will be required that they shall produce.certificates from the 
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present London University or King's College, of having gone through a 
course of study at one of those establishments, and of having attained a 
proficiency to pass for a degree, and of moral and correct conduct. The 
candidates for degrees will be classed according to their relative merits. 
Any collegiate or other institutions for education, whether in London or 
elsewhere, which afford to the public adequate security for good education, 
may from time to time be named by the Crown, and have conferred on them 
the privilege of granting certificates for the examination of their pupils 
for admission to degrees by the new University. The metropolitan de- 
grees so conferred would entitle the graduate to all the privileges and ad- 
vantages as regards civil rights and professions, not of an ecclesiastical 
character, nor extending to private endowments, which are connected with 
degrees at Oxford or Cambridge; and application would be made to Par- 
liament on the subject in the cases in which the authority of a statute 
may be required, such as the diminution, in the case of graduates, of the 
term of service under articles of clerkship, &c. 

Fees are to be payable on the taking of degrees, and to be applied to 
the purposes of defraying the expenses of the examiners, but to be regu- 
lated by the Treasury. The maximum it is pase to fix at the stamp 
duty now payable by law on degrees at the English universities. If this 
fund should o insufficient, it would be for the government to consider in 
what manner it could best be augmented, whether by application to par- 
liament or otherwise. 

The King to be visitor. 

To the body so incorporated will be left the framing of the details for 
the regulation of the new University; but these are to be submitted to 
and sanctioned by the Home Secretary, and liable to be called for in par- 
liament. Among these details will be the settling a course of examina- 
tion. On this point it is thought advisable that a written form of exa- 
mination Rove be adopted, as far asit is practicable. The examination 
papers, the degrees granted, and the classification according to the pro- 
ficiency of the student, to be published. 

The qualification of the person to be admitted for examination will 
poastiontiy and mainly be confided to the colleges at which he is educated, 
and from which he must have a certificate. It is assumed that those 
establishments will, for their own credit, impose such regulations as will 
render their certificate a real testimonial of solid and various acquirements, 
It is contemplated that a certificate should state the classes and lectures 
which the candidate has attended. 

The subjects for examination will be within the selection of the exa- 
miners ; but it is the intention of the founders that that selection should 
embrace a wide circle of knowledge, and that it should be for the pupils 
to deal with the whole or with parts of the various papers of questions, 
according to their respective abilities and acquirements. 

It is considered to be a matter for deliberation whether the candidate 
for the superior degree should be required to pass a distinct and more ex- 
tensive examination than that which would entitle him to the inferior 
degree; but it seems agreed that the higher degree will not be conferred 
on one who has not taken the lower. 

The charter will contain provisions authorising the acceptance of en- 
dowments, the subjects for which such endowments are aa being first 
approved of by the University. But it is not otherwise intended at pre- 
sent to connect with degrees any rewards beyond the classifications for 
ver the pupils examined, and the other civil privileges already 
alluded to. 
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VARIETIES. 


The Waterloo Vase.—This magnificent specimen of modern art has been 
recently removed to the National Gallery in Trafalgar-square. It was found 
necessary to have it sent there before the completion of the building of the 
gallery, as the dimensions of the vase would render it impossible to admit 
it within the building when finished. The circumstances connected with 
the marble of which the vase is composed may be considered as remarkable. 
Napoleon Buonaparte, having seen the blocks in passing through Tuseany, 
in his progress to the Russian campaign, desi that they might be pre- 
served in order that a trophy of the “ anticipated” victory might be worked 
from them by some eminent sculptor. A few years afterwards the identical 
blocks of marble were sent to this country by the Grand Duke of Tuscany, 
as a present to his late majesty George IV., who caused them to be sculp- 
tured into a vase of enormous size, in order to commemorate the victory of 
Waterloo. The height is about sixteen feet ; the diameter of the top about 
nine or ten feet. On one end is represented King George IV. on his throne, 
with Fame presenting the palm of victory. Buonaparte, on the other side, 
is seen dismounted from his horse. The rest is filled up with allegorical 
figures. This choice specimen of British art is the work of Richard West- 
macott, Esq. R.A,, and it is, without doubt, the largest and most splendid 
vase in the world, It was originally intended to adorn ** the Waterloo Gal- 
lery in Windsor Castle; but in consequence of its great weight, (about 
20tons,) the idea was abandoned, as it was considered unsafe to place it in 
that situation. It is stated that the Emperor of Russia has requested a 
cast of the vase in bronze. 


Barclay and Perkins’s Brewery.—The brewery was sold by Dr. Johnson 
and his brother executor to Messrs. Barclay, Perkins, and Co., for 135,0004. 
Whule on his tour to the Hebrides, in 1773, Johnson mentions that Thrale 
* paid 20,0007. a-year to the revenue, and that he had four vats, each of 
which held 1600 barrels, above 1000 hogsheads.” The establishment is 
now the largest of its kind in the world. The buildings extend over ten 
acres, and the machinery includes two steam-engines. The store-cellars 
contain 126 vats, varying in their contents from 4000 barrels down to 500. 
About 160 horses are employed in conveying beer to different parts of 
London. The quantity brewed in 1826 was 380,180 barrels, upon which a 
duty of 10s, the barrel, or 180,090/., was paid to the revenue; and, in the 
last year, the malt consumed exceeded 100,000 quarters, 


Mait.—It appears from the recent report of the Commissioners of Excise 
Inquiry (August, 1835,) that there are in England 5,219 malt-houses legally 
entered and surveyed for the duty, and that large quantities of malt are 
illicitly made in what the excise officers call the outwalks; that large 
quantities of raw or unmalted corn are used in the Scotch and Irish brew- 
eries, for the purpose of evading the duty; and that about 490,000 quarters 
of malt are used in the United Kingdom distillation. 


Monument to General Wolfe.— Previously to Lord Aylmer leaving Canada, 
he caused a plain but substantial column to be erected on the spot where 
the gallant Wolfe breathed his last. The spot selected is on the plains of 
Abraham, near Quebec, where General James Wolfe died of his wounds 
on the memorable 13th of September, 1759. The following are the parti- 
culars of the monument. It is situate on the left of the city, about 100 
yards distance. The under base (inclosing the very stone against which 
Wolfe died) is about seven feet square and three high, made tastefully, by 
adding other granite boulders, fastened with blue water cement. On this 
is laid a large square limestone as the plinth to the column itself, then the 
polished marble rings are laid, and from these a plain circular column of 
polished dark blue marble, of about 24 feet diameter, rises to the height of 
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about seven feet, with the words in large capital letters, deeply cut, “ Hers 
pizepD WoLFsE victorious.” The whole height is about twelve feet, and 
is stated to have a very plain but elegant appearance. 


Davis’ Straits Fishery.—The result of this fishery being now pretty cor- 
rectly ascertained, that the product will not exeed 1,800 tuns, which is a 
less quantity than was produced in the disastrous year of 1830, this circum- 
stance must cause the price of every description of fish oils to rate ve 
high for the next six or eight months, as the quantity of northern whale 
oil is estimated to be 10,000 tuns less in the United Kingdom than at the 
same period last year, which the annexed statement will show : 

Stock on hand, Nov. 1834 ° - 5,000 tuns 
Produce of Fishery, Nov. 1834 . - 8,500 
— 13,500 


Stock on hand, Nov. 1835 ‘ - 1,500 
Produce of Fishery, Nov, 1835 . - 1,800 3,300 
Liverpool Albion. 10,200 tuns. 


Hop Duties.—An Account of the Duty on Hops of the Growth of the year 
1835, distinguishing the Districts, and the Old from the New Duty :— 








Districts. Duty. 

£. «. d. 

Barnstaple ° ° ° . . 28 16 0 
Bedford , ° 2 ° ° P 142 18 6 
Cambridge ° ° . ° . 26 2 4 
Canterbury ° ° . e 98,975 9 8 
Chester . e 2 ° 016 2 
Cornwall “ . ° 1314 3 
Derby ° ° ° ° e . 30 17 4 
Dorset @ e e @ e @ 15 0 9 
Essex ° ° > ° ° 2,131 19 2 
Exeter . ° ° ° ‘ ° 1415 8 
Gloucester ° ° ° ° 0 610 
Grantham e e . ° ° 3.4 4 
Hants . ° ° ; ‘ 4,386 1 10 
Hereford ° . ° ° 22,734 11 10 
Hertford . ° ° ° ° ° 57 19 6 
Lincoln . ° ° ° ° e 350 3 4 
Lynn ° ° Py e ° . 0 18 4 
Northampton . . . ; : 0 8 6 
Oxford e e ° . e 26 10 6 
Plymouth . . . . : 5 0 2 
Reading . ° ° ° ° , 5 1 6 
Rochester ° . ° ° . 144,681 8 O 
Salisbury ; : . : - 2,46410 6 
Salop ° ° ° ° ° ° 0 2 10 
Stourbridge . ° ° ‘ . 1,083 15 0 
Suffolk ° 5 . ° ° 791 17 2 
Surrey ° e ° e ° ° 3 17 6 
Sussex ° « ° . ° ° 127 »458 14 4 
Uxbridge ° ° e Py ° y 13 2 
Wales (Middle) . ‘ ‘ : 9 4 2 
Wellington ,. ‘e ‘ ° ° 3it 11 4 
Worcester . . e . - 3,480 7 11 
Total . e ° ° £409,055 18 3 





Old Duty, at ld. 12-20 per Ib. ° 
New Duty, at 3d. 8-20 per lb. . 
£409,055 18 


Total eo o . 3 
: G. A. COTTELL, First General Accountant. 
Excise Office, London, Nov. 27, 1835. 
I 


. 235,207 2 119 14-20 
. 173,848 15 3 6-20 
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Foreign Corn. —The number of quarters of foreign wheat upon which 
duty was paid for home consumption, from 15th July, 1828, to 5th July, 
1835, was 4,837,912, and the amount of duty upon the same 1,605,637. 
The average rate of duty for the whole period is 6s. 8d. ; barley, 1,224,762 
quarters, duty, 347,998/,, average 5s, 8d. ; oats, 1,521,235 quarters, amount 
of duty 461,6702., average rate 6s. ld.; rye, 142,771 quarters, amount of 
duty 26,686/, average 3s. 9d.; peas, 286,406 quarters, duty 96,9872, 
average rate 6s. 9d.; beans, 241,213 quarters, duty 134,415/., average rate 
11s, 2d.; Indian corn, 103,285 quarters, duty 19,6462, average rate 3s. 10d. ; 
buck-wheat, 35,346 quarters, duty 10,706/., rate 6s, 1d. ; wheat-meal and 
flour 1,896, 102 ewts., duty 183,252, average rate ls. 11d. perewt. The 
total number of quarters of corn, the produce of and imported from 
British possessions out of Europe, on which duty was charged during 
the same period, for home consumption, was 462,282, duty thereon 
85,022/., average rate 3s. 8d.; barley 313 quarters, duty 231, average rate 
ls. 6d.; oats, 8,973 quarters, duty 2947. average rate 8d.; peas, 5,949 
poate duty 544/, average rate ls. 10d.; Indian corn, 218 quarters, 
duty 27/., average rate 2s. 5d.; wheat-meal and flour, 417,813 cwts., duty 
30,529/., average rate 1s. 6d.; oatmeal, 1,843 cwts., duty 78/,, average 
rate 10d. 


Private Bilis.—The total number of private bills for new roads, railways, 
docks, harbours, bridges, canals, inclosures, &c., during the past session, 
in favour of which petitions were presented, was 225; of these 201 were 
brought in and read a first time, 180 were read a second time, 166 a third 
time, and 160 received the Royal Assent. 


The Mandril or Blue-faced Baboon.—A pair of these curious inhabitants 
of the Gold Coast of Africa have been secured at Cape Lopez, and trans- 
mitted by an agent to the Surrey Zoological Gardens, where they have 
arrived. They are in the finest condition, the bright scarlet of the nose 
and the furrowed mazarin blue of the cheek bones, contrasting strongly 
with the orange-coloured pointed beard. They are of a most powerful 
make, stand 5 feet in height, and are exceedingly malicious and mis- 
chievous, They have their pot of porter daily. 


FOREIGN VARIETIES. 


A Saxon geologist has discovered an enormous seam of coal in Euboea, 
and estimated its possible extent to amount to thirty-five millions of cwts. 
The importance of this sable treasure is so much the greater to Greece as 
the Mediterranean has hitherto been supplied with coals exclusively from 
England; and the Greeks already see in vision the transfer of the coal 
trade from the pits of Lambton to the Isles of Greece. Independently of 
this commercial speculation, the Greeks congratulate themselves on having 
it thus in their power to erect and carry on independent manufactories 
of their own. Further investigation is reported to have brought to light 
extensive supplies of copper, lead, sulphur, and iron, 


Trade with Spain.—During the year 1834, 665 vessels (total tonnage 
86,918) entered the port of Cadiz; 229 of which (tonnage 32,962) were 
from England, and 45 (tonnage 7,107) from France.) 570 vessels (tonnage 
80,822) sailed from that port during the same year: 264 of these (tonnage 
27,825) bound to England, and 17 (tonnage 1,773) to France. The total 
value of goods imported during that year was 28,900,900 francs, 8,461,900 
of which from England, and 2,778,200 from France. The goods exported 
— to 42,628,000 francs ; 26,070,900 to England, and 763,200 to 

rance. 
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The annual sale of books in Germany amounts to 21,500,000 francs. 


Forty years ago there were but 300 booksellers ; but in 1833 the number 
increased to 1094. 


Colossal Monument,—The column which has recently been erected at 
St. Petersburg, in memory of the Emperor Alexander, consists of a 
solid block of granite, 85 feet in height, surmounted by a bronze statue 
20 feet in height. The pedestal on which it rests is 25 feet in diameter. 
The material for this noble monument was brought from the coast of 
Finland, in a vessel constructed expressly for the purpose, and the 
immense block was raised up an inclined plane of timber from the landing- 
place, and lowered from its summit to its intended position. 


North Carolina Gold Mines.—Many of the inhabitants at Concord have 
pieces of pure gold of various weight, one of which weighs 28lbs. The 
beds where the gold is discovered are of gravel, and very extensive, 
covered with water in the winter months, but dry in summer. The first 
mine was found by a son of Mr, Reed, who, in watering his horse at the 
creek, discovered a piece of gold quite pure. Two years after, Mr. Reed, 
with two partners, pursued the search for gold, with six black boys, during 
the short period of only six weeks. In each of the two first years they 
obtained 17,000 dollars, besides what was stolen from the streams, sup- 
ae to be half as much more. No attempt has been made to gre the 
ulls; they are totally unacquainted with the subject of mining. Messrs. 
Norton and Bedford, of Baltimore, purchased a small tract of about 300 acres, 
joining the lower end of Reed's purchase and mine ; they gave seven dollars 
an acre. Governor Mercer stated that they had analyzed the sand and 
gravel, and found it was worth a guinea a bushel, after the lump gold was 
picked out.—Atheneum. 


The population of St. Petersburg is divided into the following classes: 
42,748 nobles; 40,768 citizens; 55,207 military; 11,770 ecclesiastics ; 
11,440 merchants and traders; 11,094 artisans; 57,691 persons engaged 
in different professions ; 14,665 strangers; 102,937 labourers and domes- 
tic servants, and 141,726 peasants, making altogether 490,046, of which 
number 140,747 are females. 


There have been 3000 convents suppressed within the last three years. 
The example was set by the Emperor of Russia, who, by an Ukase, dated 
the 31st of July, 1832, abolished 187 convents of monks. This was fol- 
lowed by the King of Prussia, who, by a royal order, secularized all the 
convents in the duchy of Posen. In 1834, Don Pedro put down 300 con- 
vents, and Spain has lately abolished 1800. 


New Mineral.—The mineralogical collection of Jassy, in Moldavia, 
contains a substance newly discovered in that country, which M. de 
Humboldt has proposed to designate /fosstl-waz. The specimen weighs 
85lbs. It is employed in the making of wax candles. This fossil is pre- 
sumed to be nothing but yellow amber in a state of incipient formation, 


A Mons. Despreaux, now travelling in the Canary Islands, announces to 
the French Academy of Sciences, that he possesses a number of curious 
notices respecting the ancient inhabitants of Great Canary. He is of opi- 
nion that his predecessors have been wrong in stating that they re | lived 
in caves, for he thinks he has traced the ruins of their villages and their 
monuments, and even the public square where they held their state deli- 
berations. He has penal 300 tombs, very different in construction and 
position to those of the Guanches in Teneriffe. He has even met with 
traces of their manufactures, some beautifully perfect skeletons, and several 
of their utensils, among which are two hatchets of green jade. M. Des- 
preaux also flatters himself that he has collected a number of unpublished 
insects and shells; he has dried 400 cryptogamous and 800 phaneroga- 
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mous plants, and has made fifty drawings of unfigured fungi. He has 
preserved 800 crustacea, and more than 100 fishes, among which are two 
sharks, from eight to ten feet long, differing greatly from each other. On 
this statement being made, M. Berthollet observed, that he very much 
doubts the antiquity of the monuments and houses, having visited them 
himself, and found their construction and workmanship betokening a more 
advanced period. They are in the environs of Gaéta, and, according to 
the evidences he has collected, he supposes that the former inhabitants of 
Great Canary did live in caves, like their neighbours the Guanches. The 


- mountain of Urura, in the valley of Tiraxana, is entirely perforated into 


caves, placed in series one above another.—Atheneum, 


The Menagerie at the Garden of Plants in Paris has just been enriched 
by a considerable number of newly-imported animals. Among them are a 
dromedary, and many African monkeys. A carnivorous animal called pa- 
radorure, which has never yet been seen alive in France, is deserving of 
notice. There are also two antelopes, whose species is entirely unknown. 
A short time since the menagerie received from M. Guimard, on his return 
from Iceland, several eagles, foxes, and domestic animals from that country, 
which have hitherto been little known. 


France possesses 82 museums, and 160 schools of fine arts. The total 
number of her artists who sent works to the last annual exhibition was 
2231; of these, 1096 are painters, 150 sculptors and statuaries, 113 en- 
gravers, 263 architects, and 309 draughtsmen. Paris alone has 35 schools 
of fine arts, 20 museums, and 1385 artists; of which 773 are painters, 106 
sculptors, 102 engravers, 195 architects, and 209 draughtsmen. 


Iron.—Twenty years back, Dr. Portal, when analyzing some fragments 
of ancient lava near Mount Etna, found iron ore in them; more recently, 
Dr. Benedetto has discovered, close to the volcano, an extensive vein of this 
metal, presenting groups of oc'ahedral figures. 


Rain.—An abundant rain of Mollusca, genus Bulimus, species Trunca- 
tus, took place at Montpellier, after a violent storm, which came from the 
west. The noise of the falling shells resembled that of hail, and they 
might have been collected in thousands. 


In making some alterations in the chapel of the Castle of Lassaraz, in 
Switzerland, there were lately found, in a vault which had been walled 
up, four statues and a cenotaph in stone. Two of the statues represent 
females, and the other two armed knights. The cuirass of one of these 
is open, and two toads are seen gnawing its sides; his visor is also up, 
and two more of the same reptiles are fastened to his cheeks. The le- 
gendary history of this curious figure has not been discovered, but as the 
Castle of Lassaraz played a distinguished part in the wars of the country 
in the middle ages, and as there are numerous chronicles of those times in 
the library at Lausanne, it possibly may be found there. There is a full- 
length figure attached to the cenotaph, but the four above-mentioned 
evidently do not belong to it. They are all, however, of the fourteenth 
century, and were not originally placed where they have been found; but 


were probably removed there for safety during some of the convulsions of 
the country. 


_ Cotton in Italy.—The cultivation of cotton in the Roman States has, it 
is said, been tried this year ona great scale, and been completely suc- 


= A new processof culture has led to this important mercantile 
result. 


Colonial Trade in France.—The director of the customs has published 
a statement of the trade between France and her colonies and with 
foreign countries, during 1834, from which it appears that the merchan- 
dise imported during that year amounted to 720,194,336fr., of which 
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§03,933,048fr. worth was consumed in the country. The exports amounted 
to 714,705,038fr.: the goods entered in the bonding warehouses to 
469,330,593fr.; the goods taken out of bond to 436,968,771fr.; the goods 
upon which the transit duties were paid to 123,770,323fr.; premiums on 
exportation to 9,262,221fr. The value of the specie and bullion imported, 
and which is not included in the above account, amounts, as nearly as can 
be ascertained, to 192,408,884fr., and of that exported to about 97,286,744Ir. 
The value of goods seized as contraband amounts to 1,313,022fr. During 
the year 10,089 vessels entered the ports of France, of which 3,965 were 
French; and 9,304 took their departure, of which 4,221 were French, 


Several streets in Paris, especially the much-frequented one, the Rue 
Dauphine, have been doubly paved as an experiment. The first pave- 
ment is between two and » 6a feet down, and is firmly cemented with 
mortar. There has been then a layer of sand, and the upper pavement 
laid down in the usual way. Another experiment of the kind is the path- 
way on the new bridge, formed of a composition resembling pitch and 
pebbles. It wears the appearance and consistency of granite. 


There has been recently placed in the Salle du Zodiaque, at the King’s 
Library at Paris, a cast from the bas-relief cut in the rocks of Libanus, 
near ancient Berytes, on the road which was opened between the rocks 
and the sea, at a remote period, to afford a passage between Syria and 
Palestine. It is supposed to represent one of the Kings of Assyria, who 
made war upon the Jews and Phoenicians. The figure of the King is 
almost entirely covered with an inscription, in characters similar to the 
cunei-form writing of the Chaldeans. This cast is taken from one made 
from the bas-relief itself by order of Lord Prudhoe, and sent to England. 
a be the bas-relief erroneously stated to present a portrait of King 

avid. 


A cast of a very ancient bas-relief, which exists in the Mount of Olives, 
near Jerusalem, has just been deposited in the Cabinet of Antiquities, at 
the Bibliothéque du Roi, Paris. It is thought King David is here repre- 
sented in his real costume. The cap and the robe are covered with an in- 
scription that cannot be deciphered. This cast excites great attention 
among archeologists. 





AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


Institution and prospects of the Central Agricultural Association— Natural 
Laws which fegtlede the Results of Farming—Lord Fi/zwilliam’s Two 
Letters—The Currency Alarmists—Views entertained by the Earl of 
Liverpool and Mr. Coke—Transactions of the Field and the Market— 
Proceedings of the Smithfield Cattle Club. 


Tue first step in the progress of agricultural agitation has been successful, 
and a Central Association has been established to give a force and direction 
to the scattered bodies of the same order, which have for so many years 
past, on sO many occasions, accumulated their ineffectual fires to so little 
purpose. From the prospectus put forth previously to the meeting held 
in London to form this central organ, it should seem that it is to be rather 
a scientific institution, than an association for the political promotion, if 
such a phrase be admissible, of agricultural prosperity. Now we appre- 
hend that the first design of the tenantry especially, is to make agriculture 
profitable, in other words, to procure for it such protecting enactments, or 
such remissions of general and local taxes as may promise a restoration of 
a fair remuneration. This we say is the generally understood and desired 
object. Without an almost immediate power to accomplish this purpose, 
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the Central Society should seem to hold out but little benefit ; for if the 
statements of landlords and tenants be at all credible, long before the 
remoter advantages of an improved science propagated by such means 
could operate, ruin, absolute ruin, will have deprived the farmer of his 
capital, and rendered the estate of the proprietor all but valueless. We 
therefore regard this high-sounding project to be of little utility, and for 
the simplest practical reasons—the trade of farming is regulated like other 
trades, by plain laws—chiefly, indeed, by demand and supply. No local 
society, no central association, not even the omnipotence of Parliament 
itself, can do anything to alter these fundamental governors of all com- 
merce. They have already tried, and what has been the result? A state 
of practical embarrassment and theoretical disputation, in which nothing 
seems certain but the positive or impending ruin of the owners and oc- 
cupiers of the soil, coupled with irreconcileable opinions concerning the 
various causes. The Central Association will but mystify the aoe and 
embroil the affray. The truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, 
is, that a succession of favourable harvests, superior and increased cul- 
tivation in Ireland and Scotland, and importations from the colonies, have 
raised supply beyond demand, and price has fallen. The only relief is to 
bring down the constituent parts of price—rent, tithes, and taxes, toa 
level with the rate corn bears. Seed, corn, horse provender, labour, and 
tradesmen’s bills, being dependent on the price of subsistence, will of their 
own nature find the same level, and thus the balance will be restored. 

Unless the Central Society make this their path and end, they will do 
no more than committees and associations out of number have already 
achieved since 1814. Lord Fitzwilliam’s two letters, tracts which consist 
of plain facts plainly reasoned, have made the truth as clear as the sun at 
noontide insummer. Anything which tends to direct the farmer’s mind 
from it, is neither more nor less than a scheme to bewilder him with false 
hopes, and empty his pockets of the small portion of capital that remains 
in them, There is no other class of traders in the kingdom who could have 
been bamboozled as they have been by mixing up a variety of questions 
with this, the only just and natural view of their case. For suppose 
farming could by any continuance of monopoly be made as profitable as in 
1812, what must be the result ? an immediate and extensive flow of capital 
and skill towards the cultivation of land. A large portion of the fifteen 
millions of acres of cultivable, but uncultivated waste, would be enclosed 
with as little delay as possible, and the thing would come to its present 
state—a supply exceeding the demand. This would happen beyond all 
prevention in three or four years, were even Irish, Scotch, and colonial 
grain excluded. No, the elements of price must be left to find their own 
relation to the rate of sale, and vice versd, No laws, at least none which 
the world will now bear, can alter these universal rules of commerce. 

The currency alarmists appear, if not quite driven out of the field, at 
least compelled to submission, real or feigned. Another proof has been 
added to the already powerful demonstration, that price is not dependent 
upon a greater or less circulation of banker’s paper. A table has been put 
forth, showing the average prices of corn, and the average amounts of 
bank circulation from 1797 to 1832. It is well known that the circulation 
of country banks contracts and diminishes with that of the Bank of Eng- 
land, because they being liable to be called upon to pay their notes in gold 
or bank paper, must, of course, regulate their issues by the means they 

ossess of obtaining those equivalents. From this table it appears that 
in 1801, the price of wheat was 5/. 15s. per quarter, and the issue of bank 
notes fourteen millions; in 1803, the price was 2/. 15s., and the issue 
seventeen millions; in 1822, it was 2/. 5s., with an issue of seventeen 
millions; in 1824, 3/., with twenty-one millions of paper. Thus the 
highest price was attained with the very lowest issue of bank-notes, and 
the very lowest with the largest. But upon a further inspection of the 
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table, it sufficiently points out the cause; the years of high price were 
years of a defective harvest, 1801, 1805, 1812, (when the price was 6/. 5s. ; 
the issue twenty-three millions,) and 1817. If the quantity of issue were 
an effective cause, how happened it that in 1817 the price reached only 
4/. 15s., when the issue was the very highest the kingdom ever knew, 
namely, thirty millions ? and how did it occur, if Peel’s Bill were an ope- 
rative cause, that wheat bore the same rate in 1815, four years before it 
passed, that the same grain did in 1825, 1829, and 1832? How happens it 
that barley was last year so high, and wheat so low? What can account 
for the fluctuations of wool? Not the currency, be assured, but the simple 
state of demand and supply. 

At the first access of the distresses of agriculture, the Earl of Liverpool 
attributed them to excess of cultivation; and although he made abund- 
ance the means of want by recurring to such a cause, he was not so far 
from the truth as some people imagined. Had he merely said the supply 
is beyond the demand, he would have expressed his meaning better, 
though he would have said something like the same thing. But Mr. 
Coke, of Norfolk, in a letter to an agricultural association in that peta 
written at the same period, went to the root. He pronounced generally 
and at once, that taxes had raised the elements of price beyond the power 
of repayment ; that.taxes must be reduced, and that rent, tithes, (in them- 
selves a tax,) and the rest would follow; he declared protecting duties 
would be found in the end fallacious and ineffectual, and so it has turned 
out. Indeed, the facts are now so thoroughly understood, that none but 
persons so shut out by their distant: residences, and as it were isolated 
concerns, could be so ill instructed. Farmers alone are to be persuaded to 
the transfer of their property in the way it has been transferred to the 
landlord and the parson, under the shadow of the miscalled protecting 
duties. The Central Association is however established, and we ma 
safely leave it to its own course. If it can adapt supply to demand wit 
a sufficient exactitude to secure the trade in corn from the natural fluctua- 
tions which attend the course of the seasons and the condition of society, 
it will be a marvellous body, and nothing short of this, in the way of re- 
gulation, can affect the farmer's profits, 

Turn we to the transactions of the field and market. The labours 
of agriculture are now nearly at a stand; the wheat is well got in, and a 
seasonable fall of snow will, if it last not too long, secure those benefits, 
which though not yet perhaps traced to positive causes, are perfectly 
visible. The destruction of mischievous insects, and the nourishing pro- 
perties believed to reside in snow water, together with the protecting in- 
fluence of the covering of vegetation with that rare body, are all obvious 
advantages which the earth has not enjoyed for some years. There may 
also be no little benefit in filling the springs with moisture by the per- 
meation of the countless little rills that find their way through every pore 
of the soil when the thaw sets the water at liberty. The turnips are going 
away fast, and many farmers are using large quantities of wheat in lieu of 
hay and oil-cake, in the double hope of raising the price of wheat, and 
saving in cost of food for the cattle. If this practice obtain to the degree 
we are told it does prevail, there can be no doubt that it will have some 
effect in the markets. We know one farmer who has been consuming 
forty stone of meal per week for some time in feeding his bullocks; the 
pinch is not yet come, there still are turnips, and we have observed, for 
some years past, that towards the close of the spring a great surplus has 
remained and gone to waste. . But should this winter prove long and 
severe, there will be more need of artificial assistance in the feed of stock, 
than within any period during the memory of man. 

The appearances of the Corn Market continue much the same. Wheat 
of the best quality rose a little at the beginning of the month that has 
elapsed since we last wrote, owing to a short and rather damp supply from 
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the farmer turning his attention to getting in his wheat, and to threshing 
of barley. Now somewhat larger supplies of the latter article have come 
in, and the price is a little giving way. The speculation is, that after 
Christmas wheat will be in more demand, and shorter supply; barley in 
fuller supply, and less demand. For it appears, on comparing the quan- 
tities in the market during the last and present year, that about the same 
uantity of wheat, but much more barley, was imported coastwise into 
ndon, in November, 1834, than in November, 1835. Hence, it is in- 
ferred, that the crop of barley being much more abundant in the latter 
than in the former year, there is a great stock in hand which must yd 
bably soon appear on the stands. No commodity is so much affected by 
opinion as corn; and the ae of these anticipations will, to a cer- 
tain degree, work the fulfilment of the prophecy. Low qualities are very 
much depressed. There is a difference respecting oats which occasions a 
stagnation, the Irish exporters looking to a rise, the English buyers to a 
fall. The Scotch samples are low and out of condition, and a great de- 
pression has been submitted to in consequence. 

The proceedings of the Smithfield Cattle Club run to too great a length 
for us to narrate in detail: our limits confine us to stating that Lord 
Spencer obtained the prize, and a medal for the best ox, without restriction 
as to feeding. The one he exhibited was four years and ten months old, of 
the Durham breed. Mr. Senior had the prize of 20 guineas for the best 
ox, restricted as to feeding. This was a Hereford, and bred by the Rev. 
Mr. Smithers, of Lynch, near Leominster. The Marquis of Tavistock got 
the third; Mr. Senior the fourth; Mr. Peach the fitth class prizes; and 
Mrs. Strickland, of Tewkesbury, that for the best cow. Messrs. Powlett, 
Bird, Painter, 8S. Grantham, W. Ridge, carried off the premiums for 
sheep. There were also shown two heifers by the Marquis of Exeter and 
Earl Spencer for an extra medal, and 10/. wager. The prizes were given 
tothe Marquis; but it should seem from the opinions expressed by many 
excellent judges, that the merits of the beasts were so nearly equal, it was 
a difficult though scarcely an unfair decision. 

The average price of grain in the several counties of England and 
Wales, according to the Act which governs the duty, was, for the week 
ending December 2] :— 

Wheat . : . 36°8 
Barley ,i ie 
Oats ‘ ‘ - 18°7 





RURAL ECONOMY. 


A Hand Water-Engine.—A hand water-engine, on an entirely new prin- 
ciple, has lately been invented by Mr. Read, the patentee of the best of all 
our garden syringes. This new invention is very little larger than the 
syringe, but it has a tube added to it, which, being inserted in a pot or 
bucket full of water, gives the instrument all the powers of a garden- 
engine, with less than half the exertion required for working the latter 
machine. The power gained is by the condensation of air in a tube or 
barrel, parallel to that in which the piston works; so that the invention 
might not unjustly be called Read’s double-barrelled syringe. The whole 
instrument, including the length of the handle, and the tube, which can 
be screwed on and off, is only three feet long, and the barrel part is but 
half that length. The price is only 50s. We have seen it at work, and 
consider that, for all ordinary purposes, it will supersede both the garden- 
syringe and the garden-engine.— Gardener's Magazine. 


Italian Rye Grass.—The Scotch agriculturists are introducing this new 
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grass with great success, finding a great advantage in its cultivation, not- 
withstanding the present high price of the seed. 


On the Degeneracy of the Potatoe.—We take the following extract from 
a very interesting article in the last “ Quarterly Journal of Agriculture,” 
written by Mr. William Paton, of the Isle of Man. 

Having stated, he believes, from experience, that the sort of potatoes 
most affected by the taint, are those which have been cultivated for the 
greatest length of time, on account of their superior qualities, from the 
potatoe alone, without resorting to the seed in the berry, which is pro- 
duced annually on the stalks, as if to preserve them from decay or 
degeneracy, he says,—‘“ We now come to what I consider as the very root 
of the evil, namely, a predisposition in the potatoe itself to receive the 
disease in question, This predisposition I conceive to result from its 
having degenerated in consequence of having been subjected to a long 
course of artificial cultivation ; and, therefore, that our attention must be 
directed mainly to the means of preventing this degeneracy, while we 
endeavour to remove all such external causes of the disease as may be under 
our control. That the potatoe, in common with all other cultivated pro- 
ductions of the vematelle world, has a tendency to degenerate when the 
laws of nature are deviated from must be granted; and, considering that 
it is not a native of this country, it is reasonable to expect that it will 
degenerate in proportion as means are neglected to prevent it from 
doing so. 

“ This tendency to degenerate is well known to exist even in trees which 
are cultivated by grafting ; and to such an extent, that many of the first 
sorts of apple trees which were formerly cultivated with the greatest care, 
have long since become entirely worthless. 

“With respect to the potatoe, nature clearly seems to have made pro- 
vision for the permanent health, as well as for the productiveness, of her 
own offspring, in the seed contained in the berry, which the plant produces 
from its stalks ; and, consequently, by our endeavouring to perpetuate any 
particular sort of potatoe by continually cutting and planting its tubers, it 
is reasonably to be expected that we shall injure its general properties 
and powers, and thus gradually render it less fit for food, and more liable 
to disease. As I have already observed, extensive observation has fully 
satisfied me, that the taint by far more frequently attacks the long-culti- 
vated, and more delicate sort of potatoes, than any others; the former, I 
conceive, because the vegetative powers have become enfeebled, and dis- 
ordered by a long course of treatment opposed to nature ; and the latter, 
because the very delicacy of their constitution renders them more liable, 
than the hardier sorts, to disease. ' 

“If the foregoing observations should be deemed correct, it will follow 
that, in order to be as certain of obtaining as good a crop of potatoes as it 
is possible to be, the ground, before being planted, should be pony | 
pulverised ; the manure should be well fermented; the sets should be 
whole potatoes, and never deprived of their first shoots, nor allowed to 
ferment; and, lastly, that a constant succession of new sorts should be 
raised from the berries of the old ones. The newly-raised sorts would, 
doubtless, admit of being cut with safety for several years, and would be 
but little affected by other external injuries, unless peculiarly delicate, as 
they would possess all the health and vigour of a plant propagated accord- 
ing to nature’s laws. By attending to these few suggestions, the ex- 
perience of several years of extensive observations warrants me in saying 
that a full crop of potatoes may, under all ordinary circumstances of the 
weather, at all times be secured. I would, however, particularly recom- 
mend the raising of a succession of new sorts from the seed contained in 
the berry of the most approved old ones, as I firmly believe that the 
disease complained of is mainly to be attributed to this having been too 
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generally neglected. In 1833, I raised from the berry a great variety of 
new sorts. In 1834 the best of them were selected, and planted separately. 
At the present time, although planted late and cut, they are displaying an 
extraordinary degree of health and vigour; while, in the same field, and 
almost by the side of them, some of the old sorts are not only feeble, but 
both tainted and curled; thus unanswerably proving the necessity of 
having recourse to the assistance of nature to counteract the evils arising 
from a long course of artificial, and, in some respects, injudicious cultiva- 
tion. On another occasion I will, in all probability, send the readers of 
this journal an account of the future stages of this experiment.” 


New Zealand Flar.—Mr. Murray, the very scientific and ingenious lec- 
turer on botany at the Literary Institution, has grown plants of the phor- 
mium ferax (or New Zealand flax) in Scotland, seven feet in height, and 
three inches in breadth. He is now publishing a work on paper made 
from this plant, which is nearly as strong as vellum. 


Turnips.—The turnip crop of England has been a total failure every- 
where. We understand that many of the extensive graziers and cattle- 
feeders in the south of England are using wheat as a substitute, and it is 
found to succeed wonderfully well. After thrashing, it is boiled in the 
chaff; where the wheat has been winnowed, chaff is mixed with it. 
There is no doubt it is the most nutritious and the cheapest food which 
can be given. 


The Rot in Sheep.—A writer in the “ Quarterly Journal of Agriculture” 
expresses his opinion that the buttercup, or crowfoot, is the cause of rot 
in sheep. The acrid qualities of the plant are well known ; and the writer 
observes, that whilst horses, cattle, and even pigs, refuse it, it is eaten by 
sheep and geese, which are more liable to diseased livers than any other 
graminivorous animals. Salt, in the quantity of an ounce and a half ina 
pint of water, for three mornings successively, on an empty stomach, is 
recommended as a decided cure ; and the writer states that on killing a 
sheep which had taken two doses, 160 flukes were taken out of its liver, 
most of which were dead. But, as a preventive of the disease, he consi- 
ders that earth, in the shape of worm-casts or mole-hills, is necessary for 
the health of the sheep, and that the extinction of moles by traps, and of 
worms by irrigation, may have given encouragement to the disorder. 





USEFUL ARTS. 


Submarine Register Barometer.—An instrument bearing this name has 
been made, and successfully tried, by Mr, Payne, of the Adelaide-street 
Gallery of Practical Science. The accuracy with which the rise of mer- 
cury in descents, and the fall of the mercurial column in ascents, in the 
mountain barometer, is made to denote the heights of hills or the depths 
of valleys, is well known. Mr. Payne proposes to measure depths at sea 
by a barometer which differs from the mountain barometer in many parti- 
culars. It consists of a tube of glass (or it may be of iron), close at the 
top, and filled with one atmosphere of atmospheric air, or hydrogen gas. 
The pressure of the water upon the surface of the mercury in the cistern 
is similar to the pressure of the atmosphere upon the surface of mercury 
in the common barometer; but the water is prevented from absolute con- 
tact with the mercury by a piece of fine membrane. The compression of 
the air in the tube is registered by a float, similar, in some degree, to that 
of a register thermometer. The glass tube is graduated in atmospheres 
and tenths of atmospheres, and by tables of corrections for temperature 
and saltness of water. The depth to which the instrument has gone can 
be accurately ascertained in pounds weight or in fathoms, The instrument 
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which Mr. Payne has already made is graduated from one to forty-five 
atmospheres, or 247 fathoms, by Mr. Gordon, according to the rule by 
which he graduated the portable gas pressure-gauges, which have of late 
been found so accurate ; and by such an apparatus the greatest depths 
may be accurately ascertained. A model may be seen at the Adelaide: 
street Gallery of Practical Science, and appears to us to be equally inte- 
resting and important.—Zit. Gazette. 


Steam-Roiler Explosions.—A Mr. M‘Farlane suggests, in a letter ad- 
dressed to the Edinburgh Evening Post, the following method, whereby ex- 
plosions in steam-boilers may, in almost every case, be prevented :—The 
preventive is made, by placing a plug, of a mixture of lead and mercur 
in proportion that it may fuse at a temperature a little above that whic 
is'required for the work, and to be projecting inward about a foot, that its 
leverage when it fuses may overcome the crusting that takes place within 
the boiler, and it should be placed nigh the level of the flues, in order to 
fuse, when the water by neglect or accident gets below the level of the 
flues; as explosions often are caused by the expansion and contraction 
tearing the metal, when the plates get red-hot at the level of the flues, 
and also the bottom of the boiler and flue-pipes get red-hot, under the 
level of the water, when a setting of salt takes place, if sea water. This 
lug or plugs also prevent explosions caused by cohesion, that takes place 

etwixt the steam, the valve, and the boiler, at the rest of the valve, by 
the plug fusing with the increase of temperature, by the increase of pres- 
sure. The way to prevent as much as possible this cohesion, is by having 
the rest of the valve thin; for the cohesion acts in proportion to the quan- 
tity of surface that is in contact, and increases in a greater ratio than the 
velocity of the steam when escaping. 


New Hydrostatic Engine.—The Rev. J. T. Porter, of the Close, Salis- 
bury, has, it is Gited, Gaamteeel a hydrostatic engine, which, if it suc- 
ceed, will vie with the astonishing power of steam. The principle upon 
which it acts is the pressure of fluids. The construction of the apparatus 
is simple, consisting of four cylinders, two of which act as pumps, the 
other two as working cylinders, each of them having proper pistons. The 
double-acting power (of the model) is put in motion by only twenty-five 
ounces of water, assisted by the lever. Some idea may be formed of the 
force of the pressure, when we say that with the stroke of one of the 
cylinders of the piston, an ash bough, an inch and a-half diameter, was 
broken with the greatest ease. The reverend pr amo is very sanguine 
as to the ultimate success of his discovery, and affirms that a ship, laden 
with the usual freight, may take a trip to the East Indies and back, the 
engine requiring for its total supply not more than a half-hogshead of 
spring water.—Salisbury Journal. 


A new kind of horse-shoe has, it is said, been invented by a veterinary 
surgeon of Taunton, Somersetshire, which is said to succeed most com- 
pletely, having been tried by a most extensive coach proprietor previously 
to the inventor taking out his patent. They are produced by a machine 
with steam-power to the number of 3000 an hour, and can be sold at 2d. 
each—one-fourth of the usual cost. 


_ Invaluable Discovery.—Mr. Henry Stothert, iron-founder of Bath, has 
invented an apparatus for purifying sea-water at sea, which unites the 
property of cooking the provisions for the crew and passengers during the 
process, and it may be questioned whether, in the whole range of scientific 
discovery, there is one which has proved more extensively useful and be- 
neficial than this will do to the maritime service. 


Vegetable Lace.—At the first meeting for the season of the Society of 
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Arts, there was exhibited a cap and frock made from the fibre of the lace- 
bark tree of Jamaica, sent by a lady, who gave a minute description of the 


ae of manufacture in an accompanying paper. 


An old tree will yield 


tween fifteen and twenty folds of lace, which are procured by its being 


well beaten and macerated. 


In a head-dress, the 


part of which she had 


worn for three years, the appearance of rich blond lace was retained. 





BANKRUPTS, 
FROM NOVEMBER 24, to pecemoBERr 18, 1835, mNcLUSIVE. 


Nov. 24.— W. Last, Munster-street, Re- 
gent’s- park, coal-merchant. W. Gairrer, 
Chipping Barnet,innkeeper. R.A, Baarne, 
Oxford, saddler. P. Geraisu, Ross, Here- 
fordshire, cheese-factor. H. Bowras, Great 
Malvern, lodging house keeper. J.NuTTratt, 
Nottingham, lace-manufacturer. G. ARMI- 
Taek and J, Tomatnson, Oldham, timber- 


merchants. C. P. Hexnpenson, Manches- 
ter, merchant. W. Batcomn, Cheltenham, 
plumber. J. Smita, Rugby, Warwickshire, 


dealer in corn and coals. 


Nov. 27.—H. Simmons, Lamb's Conduit- 
street, silversmith. G. Levi, Pinner’s-hall, 
Great Winchester-street, City, merchant. R, 
R. Cours, Southville, Wandsworth road, 
coal-merchant. J. Box, Bell-yard, Doctor's 
Commons, scrivener. F, Buytn, Token- 
house-yard, City,agent. T.Savaer,sen., Red 
Lion.street, Clerkenwell, watchmaker. J. 
Nevin, Seven Oaka, Kent, ironmonger. R. 
Tuatry, Highfields Iron Foundry, Bilston, 
Staffordshire, ironmaster. E. VAN, South- 
ampton, brewer. A. Ropik, Ely, Cambridge. 
shire, grocer. ©. Turnevutt, Newcastle. 
upon- Tyne, commission-agent. J. Heath, 
Birmingham, lamp-manufacturer. J. Rosin. 
sown, Birmingham, jobbing-smith, W. Ross 
and J. Toatsey, Coseley, Staffordshire, tim. 
ber-merchants, 


December |.-F. ANDre, Brighton, cabinet- 
maker. M. and W. Kine, Kingsley, Hamp- 
shire, millers. ©, SaANpRERSON, Princes. 
street, Hanover-square, hotel-keeper. P. 
Curisr, sen, Ewell, Epsom, miller. R. 
Jonrs Whitechapel-road, boot and shoe maker 
J. PoutrraeyMan, High Holborn, licensed 
victualler. J. Denors, Brown's-lane, Christ- 
church, Middlesex, silk-manufacturer. J, 
Laster, Kingston-apon. Hull, common brewer. 
Z. Devoer, Manchester, jacquard machine- 
maker. A. L. Bureass, Blyth, Northumber-. 


land, alkalimanofacturer, H.C. Warxtns, 
Pendleton, Lancashire, brewer. R. Waar- 
wen, Beccles, Suffolk,innkeeper. W.Sita, 
Selby, Yorkshire, warebouseman. H. Mart- 


son, Sandal Magna, Yorkshire, wine-mer- 
chant J. FP. Moss, Chester, wharfinger. 


Dec. 4.—W. Barnett, Bell-yard, Doctors’ 
Commons, money-scrivener. J. Bowrine 
and W. Garraap, Exmoath-street, Clerken- 
well, linen-drapers. E. Kear, Pinner, Mid- 
dlesex, farmer. W. Parsons, Quadrant, 
Regent.atreet, billiard-table manufacturer. J. 
Appisown, Guildford, Surrey, watch-maker. 
J. Immson, Fenchurch-street, stationer. J, 








Maansn, Chesterfield, Derbyshire, scrivener. 
J. Kincuner, Brighton, music-seller. Ww. 
Maney, Topsham, Devonshire, rope-maker. 
F. Bisnor, Gloucester, corn-dealer. 


Dec, 8.—R. Hortineparr, Stroud, Kent, 
grocer, J. Waient, Stavely, near Chester- 
field, brush-manufacturer. G. Mayor and 
G. 8. Dove, Little Distaff-lane, spice-mer- 
chants. W, Suorr and W. R. Honey, 
Shad Thames, wharfingers. A. L. Lewis, 
Ramegate, jeweller. W. PL WitriAMs, 
Newton Abbott, Devonshire, draper. 8, 
Gray, Rose-street, Covent-garden, baker. G. 
Lirtie, Church-street, Lisson-grove, corn- 
dealer. T. SApp, Bungay, Suffolk, grocer, 
B. G. Levtenx, Bishopseate-street, oilman, 
W. Tromas, Foley-place, Great Portland: 
street, Oxford-square, tailor, J. Tuntry, 
High Holborn, bazaar-keeper. T. Hatt, 
Hulland, Derbyshire, Iime-burner. A. Rap- 
cuirreand G.Epwarps, Salford, Lancashire, 
wine-merchants. F. Bisnor and W. 
Witxss, Gloucester, corn-merchants, ds. 
Goopwtn, Birmingham, grocer. 


Dec. 10.—I. Lavi, Old Broad-street, City, 
merchant. S. Daurey, Fleet-street, boot- 
maker. M. Cnaaters and T. Burrows, 
Duke-street, St. James's, tailors. G. Jones, 
Shad Thames, whartinger. J. Jounson, 
High-street, Bloomsbury, bookseller. D, 
Crark, New Broad-street, City, merchant. G. 
Lewis and W. Garrarp, Haverfordwest, 
linen-drapers. D. H. Brown, Haverford- 
west, linen-draper. J. Rowtanns, Hereford, 
draper. J. C, Lyons, Liverpool, commis- 
sion-merchant. T. Watarr, Darlington 
Durham, tailor, 


Dec. 14.—W. J. Muvecrriper, Trinity- 
street, Rotherhithe, brewer. F. J. Mason, 
West Strand, bookseller, 8. H. Bucxuey, 
Saddleworth, Yorkshire, dyer. A. Davis, 
Arundel, Sussex, chemist. F. Potter, Man- 
chester, merchant. J. Ricaarpsown, Leeds, 
money-scrivener. B. J. Wernearit, Os 
motherley, Yorkshire, bleacher. T. Dupuy 
Coseley, Staffordshire, grocer. W.Porrsr, 
Wotton-under-Edge, Gloucestershire, watch- 
maker. 

Dec. 16.—R. Baveu, Great Russel-street, 
Bloomsbury, draper. T. Hitt, Bow Charch. 
yard, commission agent. J. H. Jsauyn, 
Threadneedie-street, hoster, R. Home, Had- 
nal, Shropshire, innkeeper. H. ANDERSON, 
Liverpool, merchant. J. NICHOLSON, sen., 
Easthorpe, Southwell, Nottinghamshire, 
builder. 
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COMMERCIAL AND MONEY-MARKET REPORT. 


Tue state of trade generally is such as, 
combined with the political relations of 
the country, to give a character of sta- 
bility and firmness to our monetary 
operations which is seldom experienced 
at this period of the year, Our staple 
manufactures continue to present the 
gratifying materials of what is now be- 
come a monotonous report of full acti- 
vity based upon a wholesome demand, 
Among the signs of the times it is cer- 
tainly one, not of the least auspicious, 
that, considering the powerful tem- 
porary impulse which might be given 
to our manufacturing, and still more to 
our shipping, interests by a war be- 
tween France and the United States, 
so far from the flame of hostile feeling 
heing fanned here, every tendency to 
such a result appears to be deprecated, 
even among those who might be sup- 
posed to gather the transient benefits 
arising from such a collision. 

The Colonial Markets have latterly 
heen dull ; and now from the period of 
the year almost all business is sus- 
pended. Still everything seems to pro- 
mise a great degree of liveliness in the 
spring, and that the season of animation 
will have an early commencement. 

In Sugars, the few transactions that 
have recently taken place in West 
India Muscovades indicate a disposition 
to advance ; Jamaica is quoted, brown, 
Gls. to Gls, Gd.; middling to good, 62s. 
to 64s. ; fine to very fine, 65s, to 67s. 

A sale of Mauritius Sugars lately 
was interesting from the fact of its 
having afforded an average price higher 
than that of West India Sugars ; the 
best qualities brought 66s. to 66s. Gd. ; 
and the lowest quality of the sound 
brought 63s. 

There has been a large demand for 
Kast India Sugars, at an advance of ls. 
to Zs. per cwt, 

Foreign Sugars are held firmly for 
higher prices, and this has checked all 
extensive transactions. 

The demand for Coffee is limited to 
the immediate wants of the retuiler, 
and thus little or no alteration can be 
noted in prices. 

In the contest which has for some 
considerable time past been quietly 
carried on between the importers of 
cotton and the manufacturers—the 
former holding on for an advance, the 
latter buying to the smallest possible 

amount—the manufacturers appear to 
be getting the advantage ; the few pur- 


chases which have recently taken place 
having been effected at reduced prices. 
The last reported transactions give the 
following prices :—230 bales Surat, 
middling to good fair, 5}d. to Jd. ; 170 
Madras, ordinary to fair, 54d. to 
63d.; 40 West India, good fair, 9d. 

The business of Mark Lane preserves 
the most equal tenour; the choice 
samples of wheat provoke some atten- 
tion, but, generally, nothing can be 
more tranquil than the state of the 
quotations, 

Some little depreciation has taken 
place in the English Funds in the 
course of the past month; but con- 
sidering the near approach of the close 
of the year, and the high prices which 
they have generally hitherto main- 
tained, the difference is too slight to 
give rise to any feeling of uneasiness. 
In Consols and Omnium this depres- 
sion scarcely exceeds } per cent.; while 
in Bank Stock the alteration has been 
of a more favourable character, and 
shows a rise of full 1 per cent. 

In the Foreign Stock Market very 
considerable alterations have taken place, 
Portuguese Bonds fell to a serious ex- 
tent upon the news of the change in the 
Cabinet of Lisbon, and the statement, 
that it was brought about by intrigue, 
aided by military influence, the present 
apparent stability of the new Adminis- 
tration, and the care the Minister of 
Finance has taken to inspire confidence 
in the permanence of public credit by his 
timely transmission of funds to meet the 
dividends now nearly due, have arrested 
the downward progress of those securi- 
ties, and induced a considerable degree 
of firmness, though at a lower quotation. 
Spanish Stock has slowly but continu- 
ously improved of late, and every day's 
invelligenee appears to add its mite of 
contribution to the growing faith in the 
success of the measures of M. Mendiza- 
bal. 

In the Share Market, much of the ex- 
citement which was manifest a month 
ago has subsided; every description of 
Railway Share is reduced in value, a 
circumstance not at all to be regretted, 
as the profits made by mere ren 
speculations have no beneficial influence 
upon the undertakings which furnish oc- 
casion for them, 


The closing quotations on the 26th 
ult, are subjoined :— 
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ENGLISH FUNDS. 


Bank Stock, 2114 12—Three per cent. 
Reduced, 90} §—Three and a Half per 
cent. Reduced, 98) 9—Long Annuities, 
1860, 16 }—India Bonds, 2 4—Kx- 
chequer Bills, 13 15—Ditto Small, 13 
15—India, for Account, 256 4{—Consols, 
Ditto, 914 §—Omnium, 33 }. 

SHARES. 

Brazilian, Imperial, 27 9—Ditto dEl 
Rey, 5 4— Colombian, 94 105 — Real 
Del Monte, 18 19 — United Mexican, 
39 4}—London and Birmingham Rail- 
way, 46 8 pm—London and Greenwich 
ditto, 27 8—London and Southampton 
ditto, 4 3 dis—Great Western, 64 74 
pm—London and Croydon } dis par— 


London and Brighton, 2} 3 pn—London 
and Blackwall, 41 pm—North Midland, 
2 4 pm—Danube Canal, 2 14 dis. 


FOREIGN FUNDS. 

Belgian, 5 per cent. 99} 100}—Brazi- 
lian, 1824, 5 per cent. 834 4—Chilian, 6 
per cent. 44 5—Colombian, 1824, 6 
per cent. 32} $—Danish, 3 per cent. 
76 4— Dutch, 24 per cent. 55 4— 
Ditto, 5 per cent. 1003 1}—Mexican, 6 
per cent. 38 4—Peruvian, 6 per cent, 
244 54 — Portuguese Regency, 5 per 
cent. 83 }—Ditto 1835, 3 per cent. 54} 
Ilse O/. sterling, 5 per cent. 108} 

— Spanish, 1834, 48} }]—Ditto, De- 
ferred Bds., 244 {—Ditto, Passive ditto, 


14} 2. 
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MONTHLY DIGEST. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 
By a Royal Proclamation, dated the 4th December, Parliament is pro- 
rogued to the 4th of February next. 


—_—_—_—_—- --- 


THE COLONIES. 


VAN DIEMEN’S LAND. 


The Legislative Council met on the 18th of June, when his Excellency 
delivered a speech on the occasion. He adverted to the improved pro- 
spects of the colony ; to the high estimation in which the woods raised 
there were held in England; and to the improved state of the revenue. 
The exports of wool, oil, &c., in 1834, had amounted to 203,522/., exceeding 
those of the previous year by nearly 50,5502. The consumption of British 
and other goods had increased within ten years at least seven-fold; viz., 
from 62,000/, to 470,000/. The population of the colony is stated at 37,000 
souls, and the resources of the colony werg also rapidly increasing. 


SWAN RIVER. 
Governor Stirling opened the Legislative Council at Perth on the 24th 
of March, in a speech of some length, in which he referred to the colonial 
resources ; he intimated that the funds derived from the Imperial Trea- 
sury would only be granted until the period when the colony should be 
considered capable of providing for its own resources. The colonists at 
Swan River had held a meeting, at which resolutions were passed to the 
effect, that they were subjected to greater hardships than anticipated, in 
respect to the payment for grants of lands ; that the taxation per head in 
the colony was nearly equal to that in England, and that they ought not 
to be further taxed till they were represented. The colonists were enter- 
ing warmly into speculations in rearing sheep at King George’s Sound; 
about 8000 acres of land had been sold at the rate of one farthing per 
acre, money being very scarce in the new settlement. 


FOREIGN STATES, 
AMERICA, 
The American settlers in the province of Texas are in open revolt against 
the Mexican Government. It does not appear from the last accounts that 
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any direct encouragement to the proceedings of the colonists has been 
given by the cabinet at Washington; but at New Orleans, and other 
places on the Mississippi, warlike addresses have been published, and the 
citizens of the United States are called upon to arm themselves to assist 
in protecting the rights of their brethren, not only without any interfer- 
ence on the part of the local authorities, but apparently with their con- 
nivance. 

It is well known that ever since the fertility and capabilities of Texas 
were made known to the United States by Colonel Austin, an anxious 
desire has been entertained by many influential persons to annex that 
yrovince to the latter country. A project for purchasing it from the 
Texican Government was entertained many years ago; and it was under- 
stood to be one of the main objects of Mr. Poinsett’s mission to Mexico, 
in 1827, to effect an arrangement of that description. The American 
minister was thwarted in his scheme by the Scotch party, which at that 
time was stronger in Mexico than the Vorkinos, to which latter sect he 
was attached, otherwise there is httle doubt that in the then impoverished 
state of the Mexican treasury, four or five millions of dollars would have 
absolutely secured its cession. From the period of Mr. Poinsett’s recal, 
Mr. Austin, the son of Colonel Austin, founder of the colony, has been 
indefatigable in his endeavours to promote the same object; but as the 
sale or purchase has now become definitively out of the question, the pre- 
sent commotion has evidently been got up as the only means lelt to ac- 
complish what has been for such a length of years a favourite scheme 
generally throughout the Union, and especially with those states watered 
by the Mississippi and its tributaries. 

So far as regards the mere question of the right, as assumed in the pre- 
sent instance, of foreigners to levy war against a government to whose 
soil they have emigrated, and under the protection of whose laws they are 
bound to live, there can be neither doubt or dispute. The Texian colonists 
are grossly in the wrong, and it is impossible that they can be avowedly 
supported by the American government. That government, in our opi- 
nion, cannot even stand neutral, as some of the American journalists (not 
jurists) contend, or witness the flagrant contempt of international law 
committed by its citizens, without making an effort, or an apparent effort 
at least, fo put a stop tothem. That the power of the central government 
of the United States may not be suflicient for the purpose is probable 
enough. 

PORTUGAL. 

It appears that the Queen of Portugal, backed by some of her ministers, 
had objected to sending the expeditionary army into Spain, as agreed upon 
by the Cabinet. The Marquis of Saldanha, therefore, immediately ten- 
dered his resignation. Accordingly Donna Maria attempted to form a new 
Administration, but her efforts proved unavailing. She had, therefore, no 
alternative except to recal Saldanha, who is now reinstated in office, it is 
believed, more securely than ever. Much discontent exists in the garrison 
of Lisbon, and strong doubts are expresstd of the wisdom of the ministerial 
policy. 

SPAIN. 

By the new Election Law, introduced by Mendizabal to the Cortes, the 
franchise is given to those who pay a certain amount of taxes, to advo- 
cates, doctors, professors of sciences, and to retired officers of the army, 
navy, and militia; also to a certain class of state-pensioners. There will 
be a Deputy for every 50,000 souls. ‘The number of electors is estimated 
at 150,000, out of a population of 12,000,000; while France has little more 
than that number, with a population of 30,000,000. The qualification for 
a Deputy is a revenue of 60/. a-year, or 2400/. in capital ; if he is a member 
of a protession, an income of 100/, a-year will suffice. 

Jan.—VOL. XLVI. NO. CLX¥XI. kK 
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BIOGRAPHICAL PARTICULARS OF CELEBRATED 
PERSONS, LATELY DECEASED. 


JAMES 10GG, THE ETTRICK SHEPHERD, 


We extract from the “ Atheneum” of Dee. 5, the following interesting 
memoir of this excellent and hi¢gh!y-gilfted man :— 

Hogg was, we believe, in his 63rd year; we might add, on his own 
authority, that he was born on the 25th of January, 1772, the birth-day of 
Robert Burns; but there has been so much harmless mystification on this 
subject, that we are by no means certain that it is the fact. Hogg, as he 
delighted to tell the world, was born a sh ah ‘rd the son of many gene- 
rations of shepherds “yet, humble as was his parentage, it was not below 
the reach of misfortune: and, at six years of awe, “ Jamie the Poeter,”’ 
as he was subsequently. ealled, was obliged to get his own living, and, for 
that purpose, engaged himself to herd cows for a neighbouring farmer—an 
occupation which he describes as the lowest in Scotland, yet not without 
ifs romance, as some of the anecdotes of his early life ean bear witness ; 
here is one worth repeating: 

“ That summer, when only eight years of age, I was sent out to a height 
called Broad-heads, with a rosy-cheeked maiden, to herd a flock of new- 
weaned lambs, and | had my mischievous cows to herd besides. But, 
she had no dog, and IT had an excellent one, | was ordered to keep close 
by her, Never was a master’s order better obeyed. Day after day I 
herded the cows and the lambs both, and Betty had nothing to do oy to 
sitand sew. Then we dined together every day at a well near to the 
Shiel-sike head, and after dint rer I laid my head down on her lap, covered 
her bare feet with my pl: ud, and pretended to fall sound asleep. One d: ty 
I heard her say to hersel!, * Poor little laddie! he’s joost tired to death; 
and then I wept till T was afraid she would feel the warm tears trickling 
on her knee. I wished my master, who was a handsome young man, 
would fall in love with her and marry her, wondering how he could be so 
blind and stupid as not to do it. But LT thought if T were he, I would 
know well what to do. 


As to learning, it fell not to his share, nor eame within the compass of 


his thoughts, except, indeed, lea ning the fiddle, w hich seems to have been 
an early passion, “ It was in my eighteenth year,” he observes, “ that I 
first got a perusal of * The Life and AQ ntures of Sir William Wallace,’ 
and * The Gentle Shepherd; and thou ch immoder at ly fond of them, yet 
(what you will think remarkable in one who hath since dabbled so much 
in verse) I could not help regretting deeply that ey were not in prose, 
that everybody might have Spiieenhona them: or, | thonght if they had 
been in the same kind of metre with the Psalms, 1 could have borne with 
them. The truth is, | made exceedingly slow progress in reading them. The 
pe reading that I had le arned I had nearly lost, and the Scottish dialect 

juite confounde ime: so that, be lore I rot to the end of a hne, | had eom- 
penis lost the rhyme of the preceding one; and if I came to a triplet—a 
thing of which I hi: ~ no conception I commonly read to the foot of the 
page without perceiving g th: it T had lost the rhyme altogether. I thought 
the author had been straitened for rhymes, and had just made a part of it 
do as well as he could without them.” It was six years after that he at- 
tempted to write. “T had no more difficulty in composing songs then 
than T have at present , ; and l was equally well pleased with them. But 
then the writing of them! that was ajob! Thad no method of learning 
to write save by following the Italian alphabet; and though I always 
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stripped myself of coat and vest when I began to pen a song, yet my wrist 
took acramp, so that I could rarely make above four or six lines at a 
sitting.” 

Indeed, with the exception of a few songs and ballads, Hogg was four 
or five-and-thirty before he was known as a writer, but then he burst forth 
at once with “ The Mountain Bard,” and, to take his own (and we have 
no doubt correct) report, “ that celebrated work, ‘ Hogg on Sheep." He 
has, ever since, begn constantly before the public. “ Several of these 
compositions,” says Mr. Cunningham, speaking of * The Mountain Bard,” 
“were of great merit: * Gilmanscleuh’ has much tenderness and simpli- 
city, and the wild tale of ‘ Willie Wilkin’ aspires to rank with the ‘ Glen- 
finlas’ of Scott. The description of the spectre horses is surpassed by 
nothing in ballad verse. The hero of the story went to a meeting of war- 
locks, witches, and evil spirits, held in an old churchyard at midnight ; 
his mother, a devout woman, followed, and was astonished at finding her 
son's horse standing in a rank of gigantic coursers, among which he seemed 
but asa foal. She stretched her hands out to stroke their mighty sides, 
and perceived, to her horror, that they were spectral, for every wave that 
she gave her arms a gap was lett behind.” 

Hogg was, undoubtedly, a man of fine original genius, “ The Queen’s 
Wake,” his most celebrated work, is full of fancy, and, though unequal, is 
studded throughout with beauties, We incline, however, to think that 
there is more truth than was intended in what Mr. Cunningham observes, 
that Hogg’s genius “ seems the natural offspring of the pastoral hills and 
dales of the border’’—that there is, in fact, a national tone and fecling in 
his writings, with which we southerns do not wholly sympathize—that, in 
consequence, Mr. Hogg was more commended than read by Englishmen, 
and that much of his English fame is attributable to the fine things said 
for him, and the hearty cordial spirit which always animated him in the 
dramatic scenes of the “ Noctes.’ Atthe same time, let us acknowledge 
that this hearty cordial spirit was characteristic of him, It was our good 
fortune to meet him frequently during his visit to London, and a more 
simple unaffected man we never associated with; he carned his heart in 
his hand ; he had the trusting confidence of a child. From many scattered 
passages in Hogg’s autobiography, it would appear, that he kept a some- 
what voluminous journal; if so, it will now, no doubt, be published, and 
we may, therefore, be allowed to express a hope that a disereet friend will 
be permitted to look over the manuscript—that it will not be sent “ un- 
housel’d, unanointed” before the public. Hogg was too open-hearted, and 
too much the creature of impulse, to rest with confidence on his momentary 
judgment. 

VICE-ADMIRAL EYLES, 


This officer commanded his Majesty’s ship Pomone, of 44 guns, in 1796, 
which frigate, through the ignorance of a French pilot, was run ashore 
near Nantz, and with great difficulty got off again: she was at the time 
cruizing under the orders of Admiral Sir John B. Warren, and, although 
in a very leaky state, he could not spare a ship to accompany her to 
England. By great exertions of the officers and ship's company, she was 
got into Plymouth. For his conduct herein, Captain Eyles was thanked 
by the Admiralty. Capt. E. subsequently commanded the Canada, Témé- 
raire, and Renown, ships of the line. In 1801, Capt. Eyles was appointed 
Flag-Captain to the late Admiral Sir George Campbell, in his former ship 
the Téméraire, and was ordered with six ships of the line to the West In- 
dies, to watch the motions of an armament which had recently sailed from 
France for the ostensible purpose of reducing the Blacks in St. Domingo 
to obedience. On the receipt of these orders, the crew of the Téméraire 
broke out into violent and daring acts of insubordination; but, by the spi- 
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rited firmness of Capt. Eyles and his officers, the mutiny was suppressed, 
and twenty of the ringles aders were secured, and conveyed to Portsmouth 
to be tried by Courts-martial, which lasted from the 6th J anuary, 1802, to 
the 10th, thirteen of the mutineers being sentenced to suffer death. Only 
six were executed at Spithead ; the others received 200 lashes round the 
fleet. Onthe Mth of Janu: ary, Six more of the mutineers were tried, five 
of whom were sentenced to suffer death, and the sentence was carried into 
execution ; the other was punished with 200 lashes round the fleet. On 
the 7th of the following February, Rear-Admiral Campbell, with six ships 
of the line, a frigate, and sloop, proceeded to the West Indies, but returned 
again to England in June, their presence not being required. In 1809, 

apt. Eyles had the Plantaganet, and in 1813 the Royal Charlotte yacht, 
a on the 4th of June in that year was promoted to the rank of ‘Rear- 
Admiral of the Blue. In May, 1825, he was made Vice-Admiral of the 
White. Vice-Admiral Eyles never hoisted his flag. 


CAPTAIN COLLINGWOOD, 


At Tralee, on the 15th of November, died Commander Francis Edward 
Collingwood, R.N. This gallant officer served as midshipman on board 
the Victory, at the battle of Trafalgar, and, being stationed on the poop, 
shot the man who had just inflicted a mortal wound on the heroic Nelson. 
The circumstances are thus desembed by Dr. Southey :—* Within a 
quarter of an hour after Nelson was wounded, above fifty of the Victory’s 
men fell by the enemy’s musketry. They, however, on their part were not 
idle; and it was not long before there were only two Frenchmen left alive 
in the mizen-top of the Redoubtable. One of them was the man who had 
given the fatal wound: he did not live to boast of what he had done. An 
old quartermaster had seen him fire, and easily recognised him, because 
he wore a glazed cocked hat and a white frock. This quartermaster, and 
two midshipmen, Mr. Collingwood and Mr. Pollard, were the only persons 
left on the Victory’s poop. The two midshipmen kept firing at the top, 
and he supphed them with cartridges. One of the Frenchmen, attempting 
to make his escape down the rigging, was shot by Mr. Pollard, and fell on 
the poop; but the old quartermaster cried out, “ That’s he!” and pointed 
at the other, who, coming torward to fire again, received a shot in his 
mouth from Mr. Collingwood, and tell dead. Both the a then 
fired at the same time, and the fellow dropped in the top. When they 
took possession of the prize, they went into the mizen-top, and found him 
dead, with one ball through his head, and another through his breast.” 
Commander Collingwood received his first commission as Lieutenant, on 
the 18th of January, 1806, three months after the battle of Trafalgar; but 
Ins second commission was not conferred upon him until the 15th of 
January, 1828, twenty-two years after the Lieutenancy, although he was 
constantly employed during the remainder of the war, and had been the 
avenger of Nelson’s death. Commander Collingwood was a son of the 
Jate Captain F. Collingwood, R.N., and nephew of the late Admiral Sir W, 
Parker, Bart., and the late Captain Richbell, R.N., many years a magis- 
trate at the Thames Police-office. 
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MARRIAGES anpo DEATHS. 


Married.)—At St. George's, Hanover-square, 
by the Rt. Hon. and Rev. the Earl of Guildford, 
Capt. J. Sidney Doyle, second son of Major- 
General Sir Charles Doyle, to Lady Susan 
North, daughter of the late Earl of Guildford. 

At St. George's, Bloomsbury, Joshua Schole- 
field, Esq. M.P. of Edgbaston Grove, near 
Birmingham, to Mary Ann, daughter of the 
late ‘I’. R. Swaine, Esq., of the Grove, High- 
wate. 

Atthe British Embassy, Paris, Sir Charles 
Payne, Bart., late of Tempsford Hall, to So- 
phia Maria Creighton, daughter of the late 
Major Robert M‘Crea, 

At Brighton, the Hon. John Boyle, eldest 
surviving son of the Earl of Cork and Ossory, 
to the Hon, Cecilia de Roos, stster to Lord de 
Roos. 





—_— —e 


Died. | —At Relvoir Castle, aged 54, Lord 
Robert Manners, brother to the Duke of Rut- 
land, and M.P. for the northern division of 
Leicestershire. 

At Nantes, in her 42nd year, the Countess 
de Mondreville, the eldest daughter of the 
Marquis of Ailesbury, 


At the Pavilion, Hans-place, in her 69th 
year, the Right Hon, Lady Charlotte Denys, 
only sister to the last two Earls of Pomfret. 

At Gibraltar, suddenly, of dysentery, Lord 
Vernon, aged 56. His Lordship was of liberal 
politics, unbounded beneficence, and a great 
friend to the arts. 

At Pope's Villa, Twickenham, of apoplexy, 
aged 73. the Baroness Howe, daughter of Ad- 
miral Richard Earl Howe, and wife of Sir 
Wathen Waller, Bart., G.C.H., Groom of the 
Redchamber to his Majesty, also mother of 
the present Earl Howe, Lord Chamberlain to 
the Queen, 

At Lausanne, aged 52, from dropsy of the 
chest, the Princess de Montfort, consort of 
Jerome Bonaparte. 

At his house in Camden-town, Mr. George 
P. Reinagle, artist, youngest son of R. R. Rel. 
nagle, Esq., R.A. 

At his house, in Grosvenor-place, Lieut.- 
Gen. Lord Hartland, aged 69. 

At Singapore, the Hon, Charles Robert 
Lindsay, of the Bengal Civil Service, second 
son of the late Earl of Balcarras. 





PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES 


IN THE COUNTIES OF ENGLAND, AND IN WALES, SCOTLAND, 
AND IRELAND. 


LONDON. 


Antipaties.—The remains of ancient 
architecture are at present visible in 
London, where excavations are being 
made for new streets and sewers, One 
of these is in the centre of Newgate. 
street, and consists of very strong foun- 
dations of rubble work, eight or ten feet 
below the surface. Another is near 
Finsbury-square, and is a portion of the 
old wall of London. 





CORNWALL. 


Discovery of an Ancient Church.—At 
Perranporth, Mr. Michell has recently 
removed the sand from the oldest church 
in the parish, which appears to have 
been overwhelmed by it, according to 
tradition, faintly supported by records, 
500 or 600 years ago. This church is 
probably one of the most ancient ever 
laid open, and wants nothing to render 
it complete as when first erected, except 





its roof and doors. The length of the 
church within its walls is twenty-five 
feet; without, thirty. The breadth 
within, twelve feet and a half; and the 
height of the walls the same. At the 
eastern end is a neat altar of stone, co- 
vered with lime, four feet long by two 
feet and a half wide, and three feet high. 
Eight inches above the centre of the 
altar is a recess in the wall, in whieh 
probably stood a crucifix; and on the 
north side of the altar is a small door- 
way, through which the priest entered. 
The chancel was exactly six feet, leaving 
nineteen feet for the congregation, who 
were accommodated with stone seats, 
twelve inches wide and fourteen inches 
high, attached to the west, north, and 
south walls of the nave. In the centre 
of the nave, in the south wall, is a neat 
Saxon arched door-way, highly orna- 
mented, seven feet four inches high by 
two feet four inches wide. The key- 
stone of the arch projects eight inches, 
on which is rudely sculptured a tiger's 
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The floor was composed of sand 
and lime, under which bodies were un- 
questionably buried, the skeletons of two 


head ° 


having been discovered, It is very re- 
markable that no vestige of a window 
has been found, unless a small aperture 
of imeonsiderable dimensions, in’ the 
south wall of the chancel, and which is 
ten feet above the surface of the floor, 
should be considered one: it must there- 
fore be presumed that the services were 
performed by the light of tapers. Around 
this interesting building lie thousands 
of human bones exposed to desecration, 
the winds having removed the sand in 
which they were deposited, 


DEVONSHIRE. 

The State of Agriculture-—The fol- 
lowing has been handed us as the result 
of the tillage of ten acres of land near 
Littleham, iethis county. It is a small 
piece of ground in which persons having 
a joint interest, it was agreed that one 
of them should plough and till it to 
corn: this was accordingly done, the 
charge for ploughing, Xe, being 6s, an 
aere, Which is considered reasonable. 
The total of charges or costs was 58/. 10s. 
it is well known that the late harvest 
was a bountiful one: the wheat grown 
upon it has been sold, and the utmost 
price enabled to be obtained for the pro- 
duce has been 56/.! thus leaving the 
proprietors, or those having an inter- 
est in it, 24. 10s. minus! !—7rewman’s 
keveter Post, 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 


Bristol and Gloucestershire Ralway— 
The tonnage on this railway (which has 
been open three months) is satisfactorily 
increasing, as will appear by the follow- 
Ing statement :— 

Jn the month of August.....2087 tons. 
September ..3377 ., 
October ....5399 _,, 


Roman Remains.—It is stated that the 
remains of three columns have been re- 
cently discovered on the north side of 
Westgate-street, Gloucester, the archi- 
tecture of which seems to indicate that 
this might be the site of the pretorium 
of that Roman station. 


SOMERSETSHIRE. 


British Association —lIt has been fi- 
nally fixed that the above important 
institution shall hold its anniversary in 
this city the third week in August next. 
The Marquis of Lansdowne Las | ecn 


appointed President; the Rev. W. D. 
Convbeare, Dr. Pritchard, and J. S. 
Harford, Esquire, Vice-Presidents ; and 
Dr. Daubeny. Mr. G. Clark, and Mr. 
Hovendon, Secretaries.—Bristod Mere 


curry, 


A company is now forming in this 
city, for the purpose of establishing a 
steam communication by vessels of large 
burthen, and of efficient power, between 
Bristol and New York. More than a 
twelvemonth since, when treating of 
the prospects which the obtaining the 
Great Western Reilway would hold out 
for Bristol, we urged, amongst other 
advantages, the eligibility of this port 
as a station for packets to and from 
the United Stures. It therefore affords 
us considerable gratification to find that 
the project has been taken up with that 
spirit which augurs well for its snecess- 
fulecompletion. ‘Phe proposed establish- 
ment of cotton and other manufactories 
in this neighbourhood would remove 
this obstacle, and go some way to place 
us on a footing with Liverpool.— Bristol 
Grazette, 

SUSSEX. 

Fourteen farmers of the parish of 
Eastbourne are now trying on half acres 
the following plan of spade-husbandry, 
for which preminms were offered by the 
Highland and Lothian Agricultural So- 
cieties. The cost is at 3d. a rod, 40s. per 
acre, Whereas ploughing three times costs 
S0s.; and if digeing it answers as well 
in South as North Britain, to the extent 
that human labour can be obtained, the 
food of horses may be saved and given to 
cattle stall-fed, as in Germany, Holland, 
Switzerland, Ac, to produce manure, on 
the abundant supply of which the sue- 
cess of farming depends. Many of those 
farmers are also trying dibbling wheat, 
which costs Gs, per acre in Uerttordshire, 
and 8s. at Eastbourne. The work being 
new, this saves full a bushel anda half of 
seed, and by leaving space to hoe, thus 
provides work in removing the weeds 
which now rob the soil. and accounts for 
the distress of both tenants and landlords, 


YORKSHIRE. 


‘he eleven whale ships, with their 
crews, 594 in number, beset in the ice at 
Davis’ Straits, now attract deep atten- 
tion throughout the country. Before 
the final determination of Government 
was known respecting these ill-fated ves- 
sels, the Dundee Union Whale-fishing 
Company intimated to the owners of the 
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missing whale ships belonging to Hull 
their readiness to contribute to the 
scheme of sending provisions, &c., to 
Davis’ Straits. The following particu- 
lars relative to the whale ship Dundee, 
of London, Captain Duncan, shut up in 
the ice in Davis’ Straits in the winter 
of 1826-7, will likely prove interesting 
at the present period:—The Dundee 
was beset in August, 1826, in lat. 69°: 
she afterwards drifted to lat. 74°, 30", and 
before she got clear, in April following, 
she had been carried as far north as lat. 
S38). The crew suffered much from want 
of provisions, but in the course of the 
winter they killed several seals and bears, 
and in the month of February they 
caught two whales, the flesh of which 
they preserved ina frozen state. The 
ship was several times in danger of being 
wrecked by huge icebergs breaking 
through the fields of ice by which she 
was surrounded; but she was happily 
preserved, and on the Ist of April she 
was fallen in with by the Lee, Captain 
Lee, of Hull, by whom she was supplied 
with provisions. The Dundee got clear 
of the ice on the 16th of April, and ar- 
rived at Shetland on the 2nd of June, 
having lost only two of her crew while 
she was beset. The safety of the Duon- 
dee, as wellas that of the Active, of Pe- 
terhead, which was abandoned a few 
vears ago, and found next season unin- 
jured, gives ground to hope that the 
crews of the vessels at present missing 
will be restored ta their wives and fami- 
lies. Captain Dunean is of opinion 
that an attempt should be immediately 
made to forward provisions to the crews 
of the missing ships. Llis advice is, 
that they should be sent out in a well- 
fortified Greenlandman, and he enter- 
tains no doubt that the vessel would be 
able to reach some of the settlements, 
from which the provisions might be con- 
veyed over the ice. 
WALES. 

Coal Field in South Wales —Mr. Bake- 
well, in his “ System of Geology,” states 
that in South Wales, adjoining the Bris- 
tol Channel, an almost inexhaustible 
and very valuable supply of coal field 
extends over about 1,200 square miles, 
and that there are 23 beds of workable 
coal, the total averace thickness of which 
is 05 feet, and the quantity contained 
in each acre is 100,000 tons, or sixty-four 
millions of tons per square mile. Kach 
square mile of the Welsh coal field 
would yield coal for 100 years’ con- 
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sumption, and as there are from 1,000 
to 1,200 square miles in this coal field, 
it would supply England with fuel for 
2,000 years, after all our English coal 
mines should be worked out. 


SCOTLAND, 


Sir John Maleo!m.—The foundation- 
stone for a columnar monument to this 
distinguished man has been laid by Sir 
James Graham (attended by the neigh- 
bouring gentry, and with due masonic 
ceremonies) on one of his native hills, 
near Langholm. There his admiring 
countrymen will have a conspicuous ob- 
ject to excite them to follow his bright 
example, and remind them of a family 
whose elevation is an honour to Scot- 
land and the Scottish character, 


IRELAND. 


Poor Laws for lreland.—We have re- 
ceived the Official Report of * Selections 
of Parochial Examinations relative to the 
Destitute Classes in Ireland, from the 
evidence by his Majesty's Commissioners 
for inquiring into the condition of the 
Poorer Classes in Ireland ;* and the 
mass of evidence contained therein only 
tends to confirm the opinion we have on 
several occasions expressed —that a com- 
pulsory provision for the Irish Poor is 
demanded upon every principle of hu- 
manity, reason, justice, and good policy, 
—not only for the sake of Ireland, but 
in order to prevent the annual influx of 
labourers into this country, by which the 
hire of the English workman is reduced 
or destroyed, aud the amount of our 
Poor Rate considerably increased. We 
find that distress exists in Lreland to an 
enormous extent,—that human beings 
linger out a miserable existence, till 
starvation puts a period to their misery ; 
that the widow, the orphan, and the 
fatherless, are frequently left destitute, 
and perish for want of the common ne- 
cessaries of life, It is also admitted that, 
to a very great extent, these deplorable 
evils exist, in consequence of the low 
rate of wages, and the want of work, 
rendering it impossible for the labouring 
population to make provision against 
sickness or distress, or to lay up the least 
provision for their wives and children, in 
case of death. What further evidence, 
then, can be required, to convince every 
individual of right feeling that one of 
the first measures of real “ justice for 
Ireland” must be a Legislative provi- 
sion for the Poor? 
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A decision of some importance to the 
holders of Bishops lands has been made 
by the Privy Council, on an appeal from 
the Archbishop of Dublin against an 
adjudication of the Eeclesiastical Com- 
missioners, whe ruled that, in a pur- 
chase under the Church Temporalities 
Act, there should be no allowance for 
engrossing leases and other fees, amount- 
ing to 6/. 10s. The Council dismissed 
the appeal. The Master of the Rolls 
observed in the course of the disenussion, 
that the object of the Legislature was 
to abolish the expense of annual renew- 
als and all fees applicable to periodical 
renewal: but itnever was their intention 
to avement the Bishops’ income. 


A day patrol, like the London police 
establishment, has been formed in the 
city of Limerick, the first in Ireland 
which has adopted the plan. 


Weare enabled to state that the Com. 
mission which was appointed in March 
last, for the purpose of inquiring into 
the system of military punishments, 
had, previously to the close of the last 
Session of Parliament, made considerable 
progress in the investigation of this im- 
portant subject, in taking evidence from 
persons of all ranks in the army, from 
the general officer to the private, as well 
as from others; and their labours were 
nearly completed, when the absence 
from England of an officer, whose tes- 
timony was very essential, necessarily 
compelled the Commission to suspend 
their inquiry. They will, however, re- 
assemble early in January, and the re- 
port will be made to his Majesty previous 
to the usnal period of introducing the 
annual Mutiny Bill into the House of 
Commons. 


That Government have in contempla- 
tion some measure respecting the general 
settlement of Tithes is evident from a 
circular lately issued by authority, con- 
taining a long list of questions as to 
tithes taken in kind, tithes compounded 
for on view of each crop, tithes taken 
under composition for a money payment, 
or on acorn rent, and land subject to 


Provincial Occurrences. 


any modus, composition, real, or pre- 
scriptive payment. 

The “ Hull Observer ”’ states that the 

Cove, commanded by Captain James 
Ross, for the purpose of jearrying provi- 
sions, Ac, to the seamen detained by 
the ice at Davis's Straits, has been put 
in commission. Captain Scotlin, of the 
Duncombe, which has succeeded in get- 
ting clear of the ice, had an interview 
with Captain Ross,and described to him 
the positions of the vessels in the ice 
when he got away. From his descrip- 
tion Captain Ross is of opinion that the 
ships are further inthe ice than Captain 
Scotiin supposes. The ‘Trinity House 
has subscribed the sum of 1000/. towards 
fitting out the expedition, and liberal 
contributions have been received from 
other quarters. The Mayor and Corpo- 
ration of Hull have subscribed 1002. It 
is estimated that the sum required, in- 
depently of the Government aid, will 
be about 40002. 


The first annual Report of the Poor 
Law Commissioners for England and 
Wales contains much curious informa- 
tion respecting the operation of the old 
Poor Laws. In the books of Hampton 
Boyle, for instance, are the following 
items of parochial expenditure :—Paid 
for men and boys standing in the pound 
six days, 7s. And in every week's pay- 
ments a list of these labourers, thus :— 
W. Wheeler, standing in the pound, six 
days, 8s.; J. Cartwright, standing in 
the pound four days, 6s, The explana- 
tion of this is, that the overseer obliged 
the pauper to stand regularly in the 
parish pound, like cattle. If they ab- 
sented themselves they were not paid ; 
and the reason assigned in such case 
was, that they might not cheat the pa- 
rish by going to work when they said 
they could get no employment. The 
same plan has been carried into effect in 
a parish in Warwickshire, 


The estimated consumption of potatoes 
weekly in London and its environs, at 
the present period, is equal to 1230 tons. 
Supposing half the population to con- 
sume each one potato, weighing a quar- 
ter of a pound, daily, the average cost is 
upwards of 44,300/. weekly. 
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